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THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


After  performing  the  difficult  task  of  superin* 
tending  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  the  Edi- 
tor proposes  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  manuscript ;  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  the  Author  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
European  Languages ;  and  of  some  of  the  means 
by  which  he  acquired  that  eminent  skill  as  a  lin- 
guist, which  fitted  him  to  compose  such  a  work  as 
the  present. 

I.  It  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  that 
the  late  Dr  Murray  had  long  been  employed  on  a 
work,  which  was  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Languages ;  but  owing  to  his  early 
death,  this  work  had  not  received  his  last  correc- 
tions and  improvements.  The  outline,  however, 
which  the  author  himself  had  given  to  the  public 
lome  years  before,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Life 
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of  Bruce,  proved  it  to  be  in  a  very  considerable 
state  of  forwardness. 

After  that  events  two  opinions  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  those  who  had  access  to  the  manuscript, 
and  consulted  it.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
woi^  was  so  imperfect,  that  its  publication  would 
not  do  credit  to  tlie  Author ;  but  a  more  careful 
examination  led  to  the  belief,  that,  in  whatever 
imperfection  the  work  was  left,  its  publication 
was  warranted,  by  the  curious  inquiries  which  it 
contains,  and  the  learned  discussions  into  which  it 
enters: 

In  consequence  of  these  views,  the  manuscript 
was  put  into  my  hands.  I  found  that  it  consisted 
of  two  folio  volumes,  composed  chiefly  of  text,  with 
a  few  notes.  When  these  volumes  were  compared, 
they  were  found  to  be  not  cc^ies  of  each  other,  but 
two  works  on  the  same  subject.  The  first  volnme. 
for  the  most  part,  was  elaborately  written,  but  some 
points  were  slightly  touched  upon,  while  others 
were  carried  to  a  disproportionate  length.  The 
second  volume  had  evidently  received  the  Au- 
tbor's  later  ideas.  The  chapters  and  subdivisions 
were  more  perfect,  and  the  subjects  treated  in  them 
much  clearer,  and  better  arranged. 

In  looking  over  the  first  volume,  the  Author 
seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  his  work. 
The  tendency  of  the  learning  scattered  over  it 
could  not  always  be  perceived,  and  the  dryness 
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and  obscupty  of  the  details  diicouraged  pent- 
sil.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  cast  the  whole: 
anew ;  to  .^vo  more  the  form  of  narrative  to 
what  was  to  appear  as  text,  and  to  subjoin  to  the 
texti  thus  a^ed^  the  bulk  of  his  materials,  un- 
der the  title  of  Tacts  and  Illustrations ;  a  method 
which  was  ju^ed  to  be  more  di^nct  and  attrac- 
tive. All  that  he  intended  as  text  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  written  out,  but  little  more  than  a 
third  of  what  he  intended  as  Facts  and  Illustration& 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Author  had  some 
difficulty  in  arranging  his  materials ;  and  the  read- 
er will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  have 
beeii  an  advantage  to  the  work,  as  it  now  appears, 
if  the  Facts  wd  Illustrations  could  either  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  w(»rk,  so  as  to  have  pre- 
sented a  emitinued  train  of  argument  and  iUustra^ 
tion,  or  at  least  could  have  been  so  brought  under 
general  heads,  as  to  exhibit  consecutive  proofs  of 
the  doctrines  submitted  to  consideration.  Sudh, 
indeed,  the  notes,  as  they  now  appear,  ate  in  some 
measure  to  be  considered  ;  but  in  order  to  remedy 
any  inconvenience  to  the  reader  in  consulting 
them,  the  subject  of  each  is  pointedout  in  the  table 
of  contents.  A  still  more  minute  view  of  the  text 
and  notes  is  given  in  the  index. 

From  the  place  which  the  Facts  and  Illustra- 
tions hold  in  the  manuscript,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Author  designed  them  to  accompany  the  text,  in  a 
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smaller  letter ;  but  as  in  this  case  they  would  in 
some  measure  have  disfigured  the  appearance  of  the 
p^e,  as  well  as  constaatly  interrupted  the  reader's 
attention,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  put  them 
at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  and  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  same  letter  with  the  text,  as  the 
matters  discussed  in  them  are  sometimes  equally,  if 
not  more  important. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  selections  from  the 
first  manuscript  volume  would  render  the  work 
more  perfect ;  and  the  reader  will  find  the  passa- 
ges by  inverted  commas*  or  by  notices  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,or  otherwise,  in  which  such  selections  have 
been  made.  The  size  to  which  the  present  volumes 
have  been  confined  did  not  admit  of  extending 
these ;  but  if  future  editions  are  called  for,  there  may 
be  room  for  the  admission  of  other  instructive  and 
interesting  passages. 

In  printing  the  second  volume,  the  Author's 
manuscript  has  been  feithfully  followed.  From  the 
beginning,  it  was  laid  down  as  an  indispensable 
rule,  never  to  alter  his  meaning.  When  either  a 
word  or  a  date  has  been  wanting,  it  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  supplied.  When  there  was  a  break 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or  at  the  end  of  a  pa- 
ragraph or  chapter,  in  which  further  illustration 
or  argument  seem  to  have  been  intended ;  some 
slight  alteration  has  been  made,  so  as  to  complete 
the  sense. 
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Other  changes  made  upon  the  Author's  text 
are  such  correction  of  grammatical  mistakes,  inac- 
curate phraseSf  awkward  arrangement  of  sentences, 
or  useless  repetitions,  as  the  Author  himself  would 
doubtless  have  made,  had  he  lived  to  revise  his  ma- 
nuscript. 

A  critical  eye,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to.  fix  on 
passages  where  more  changes  of  this  kind  might 
have  been  made.  The  Editor  can  only  say,  that 
he  has  not  been  wanting  in  diligence ;  though 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  inexperience. 
He  has  at  least  wished  to  do  justice  to  the  author, 
whose  notice  and  friendship  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  share ;  and  can  assure  his  readers,  that 
no  unwarrantable  liberties  have  been  used  with  the 
manuscript. 

II.  As  to  the  correctness  of  Dr  Murray's  doc- 
trines concerning  the  origin  of  the  European  Lan* 
guages,  the  attentive  reader  will  now  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  himself ;  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  prepossess  him  in  their  favour  more  than 
truth  and  probability  will  warrant. 

Whatever  may  be  his  judgment,  he  will  at  least 
find  that  Dr  Murray  does  not  form  a  theory,  and 
then  look  about  for  arguments  to  support  it ;  but 
that  he  was  led  to  the  conclusions  detailed  in  this 
work,  by  his  attempts  to  analyze  the  words  of  which 
the  European  languages  consist. 
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As  far  back  as  history  reaches,  men  hav^heeu  in 
posaesaiou  of  articulate  language,  but  how  it  came 
into  their  posaes»on,  he  reckons  foreign  to  his  pur- 
pose to  inquire.  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  noto- 
riety, that  all  men  in  a  social  state  hsTe  used  arti- 
culate language,  and  that  they  have  used  it,  not  by 
instiact,  but  imitation.  The  language  thus  acquir- 
ed has  not  been  stationary,  but  advancing  to  per- 
&cdon.  As  men  become  civilized,  and  exert  their 
ingenuity,  their  wants  increase  and  their  ideas  mul- 
tiply ;  new  terms  are  invented,  and  new  modes  of 
expression  adopted. 

When  trUies,  who  have  thus  improved  their  original 
language,  separated  and  lost  intercourse  vrith  each 
other,  their  language  would  suffer  still  farther  chan- 
ges. These  clianges  would  chiefly  be  made  by  let- 
ters or  syllables  prefixed,  inserted,  or  added ;  or 
by  throwing  'away  the  various  teiminatioDs  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  they  would  be  governed  by 
no  law  but  the  practice  of  the  majority  who  spoke 
the  language,  or  dictated  to  the  rest  the  manner  of 
speaking  it. 

As  this  method  would  be  common  to  all  the  tribes 
thus  separated,  various  languages  would  arise.  The 
radical  parts  would  be  the  same-  in  alU  but  the  modi- 
iying  or  changing  parts  different  in  each.  The  con- 
nection of  them  all  would  be  discerned  by  scholars, 
but  unnoticed  by  the  vulgar. 

By  carefully  marking  all  the  steps  by  which  the 
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compound  and  derived  words  of  any  language  have 
been  formed,  by  stripping  them  of  all  the  letters 
or  syllaUes  prefixed,  inserted,  or  added ;  and  by  re- 
storing to  their  places  those  that  have  been  thrown 
away  ;  the  simple  elements  of  speech  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  a  probable  notion  formed  of  that 
language  which  lies  at  the  root  of  various  dialects, 
^ken  at  a  later  period,  and  evidently  related. 
'  From  a  minute  examination  of  the  European  and 
other  languages,  Dr  Murray  is  persuaded  that  they 
are  all  founded  on  one  language;  that  this  lan- 
guage consisted  of  a  few  monosyllables,  some  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  varieties  of  the  others. 
Of  these  he  thinks  that  ao  or  wag  was  ^obdbly  the 
fhst  articulate  sound. 

To  men,  in  the  first  stages  of  society,  all  nature 
was  animated.  Judging  from  that  activity  which 
they  feh  in  themselves,  all  the  appearances  or  events 
in  the  surrounding  universe  were  thought  to  be  ae» 
tions.  When  the  impressions  which  these  appearan- 
ces made  upon  them  were  strcmg,  and  the  sentiments 
which  they  awakened  uttered  in  language,  they  us- 
ed one  or  other  of  the  terms  now  mentioned.  All 
these  are  verbs  of  an  interjectional  nature,  and 
the  actions  meant  by  them  are  forcible,  vehementt 
and  striking. 

The  time  at  which  this  simple  and  energetic  lan- 
guage was  spoken  lies  beyond  the  period  of  history ; 
but,  if  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  it  was  spoken 
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by  some  tribe  to  the  north  of  Ferns,  not  far  from 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  from  which  neigh- 
bourhood the  tide  of  emigration  seems  to  have  flow- 
ed westwards  to  Europe,  and  in  other  directions. 

This  primeval  language  he  found  at  the  root 
of  all  the  languages  which  he  has  examined  in 
this  work,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Greek  and  Latin,  Sla- 
vonic, Persic  and  Sanscrit.  Of  all  these  he  finds 
the  Teutonic  to  come  the  nearest  to  it,  and  of  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  which  claim  this  peculiar- 
ity, the  first  place  is  held  by  the  Visigothic,  the  se- 
cond by  the  Tudesque  or  Alamaanic,  and  the  third 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

As  this  original  language  became  more  familiar 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict 
die  general  meaning  of  these  monosyllables,  or  use 
them  in  other  related  senses  to  that  which  they 
ori^naliy  bore,  and  this  object  was  accompliiih- 
ed  by  adding  them  to  themselvest  and  to  one  an- 
other. 

New  terms  were  thus  obtained,  but  considerably 
altered  and  softened,  so  as  to  be  manageable  by  the 
voice,  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  This  alteration,  or 
softening,  tookplace  chieflyupon  the  added  syllables, 
which  appeared  generally  in  the  form  of  a  ;  ba,  fa, 
or  fa  ;  GA,  or  ca  ;  da,  or  ta  ;  la,  ma,  na,  ra,  sa  ; 
or  these  syllables  reversed.  These  new  terms  were 
again  considered  as  roots  to  which  the  altered  or 
softened  syllables  might  be  added  anew ;  and  this 
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process  might  be  repeated,  as  often  as  the  occasions 
of  utterance  or  communications  of  thought  requir- 
ed. 

All  kinds  of  ideas  could  now  be  expressed, 
multitudes  of  words  now  started  up.  The  cases 
and  genders  of  nouns,  the  persons,  moods,  and 
tenses  of  verbs }  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  followed  in  succession.  Thus  were  formed 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  spoken  or  dead, 
as  well  as  those  of  Asia,  considered  in  this 
work.  As  every  piece  of  music  has  resulted 
from  the  endless  variety  in  which  seven  notes 
the  septem  discrimina  vocum,  can  be  placed ; 
so  the  thousands  of  words  spoken  in  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia,  formerly  or  at  present,  are  only 
modifications  or  combinations  of  these  nine  radicals 
with  one  another. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  stages  of  language 
mentioned  in  Dr  Murray's  Work  ;  the  first  when 
the  nine  interjectional  syllables  were  used;  the 
other  when  the  words  of  the  same  meaning,  or  the 
consignificatives,  as  he  calls  them,  were  added  to 
these  syllables,— a  process  which  was  carried  on,  as 
circumstances  dictated,  to  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  two  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem may  not  afford  room  for  discussions ;  but,  if  they 
are  not  demonstrated  truth,  they  look  very  like  it. 
In  support  of  his  account  of  the  rise  of  the  European 
languages,  he  has  resorted  to  the  inductive  me- 
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days,  at  least,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  the  induction 
completed. 

There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  despair.  Hu- 
man sagacity  and  industry  are  great  and  unconquer- 
able. A  few  years  ago  chemistry  could  hardly  be 
reckoned  a  science,  but  of  late  how  extended  have 
been  its  researches ! — ^how  vast  the  facts  which  it 
has  discovered  !  Its  materials,  no  doubt,  are  more 
accessible  than  the  tongues  of  distant  and  barbar- 
ous nations  ;  but  when,  by  universal  consent, ';the 
true  road  to  discovery,  in  respect  to  language,  has 
been  laid  open,  none  can  say  to  what  length  it 
may  be  carried. 

III.  Had  Dr  Murray  reached  the  ordinary  period 
of  human  life,  we  might,  from  hisfacilityin  acquiring 
languages,  as  well  as  extraordinary  skill  in  analyzing 
words,  from  that  rare  industry  and  perseverance 
which  he  was  known  to  possess,  have  expected  that 
he  would  have  pushed  his  inquiries  much  farther 
than  he  has  done  ;  and  it  must  ever  be  regretted  by 
those  that  have  a  taste  for  philological  learning,  that 
he  did  not  live  to  publish  in  a  mature  state,  what 
he  intended  on  the  Origin  of  the  European  Lan- 
guages. He  had  for  many  years  entertained  the 
idea  of  writing  on  that  subject ;  and  he  would  na- 
turally have  wished  to  give  all  possible  perfection  to 
a  work,  on  which  he  was  to  rest  his  fame  as  a  scho- 
lar with  future  ages. 
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Even  while  stru^Iing  with  an  incurable  disease, 
his  ardour  and  activity  could  not  be  abated.  Amidst 
every  discouragement  he  was  borne  up  with  that  en- 
thusiasm which  the  love  of  letters  inspires,-— that  de- 
sire of  distinction  which  is  ^*  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds/'  and  without  which  nothing  great,  or 
promising  to  last  for  ages,  has  ever  been  achieved. 

This  peculiarity  of  mind,  which  he  carried  to 
his  grave,  appeared  at  an  early  age.  Before  he  left 
the  paternal  roof,  he  acquired,  without  a  teacher,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French ;  and  that  zealous  and  enterprising  love 
of  literature  which  he  displayed  in  the  country, 
gathered  new  force,  when  he  came  to  study  at 
Edinburgh.  While  attending  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes  at  the  University,  he  engaged  in  studies, 
of  which  few  of  his  contemporaries  were  capable, 
or  even  entertained  an  idea.  From  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  he  naturally  turned  to  Arabic, 
and  this  most  difficult  language  he  most  com- 
pletely mastered,  not  only  perusing  the  Koran,  in 
the  excellent  edition  of  Maracci,  but  also  the 
version  of  that  language  in  Walton's  Polyglott 
Bible,  which  he  often  mentioned  as  an  invalu- 
able treasure  for  the  student  of  languages,  and 
by  which  he  was  initiated  into  Persic  and  Ethio- 
pic,  the  former  of  which,  before  his  settlement  at 
Urr  as  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  be  taught 
to  young  gentlemen  going  to  India ;  and  the  latter 
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he  studied  more  minutely  from  the  labours  of 
Ludolph,  with  the  view  of  editing  the  Travels  of 
Bruce. 

Sometime  before  he  became  a  student  of  divini- 
tj,  he  had  fallen  in  with  Ulphilas'  Gothic  version 
of  the  Gospels,  which  he  highly  valued,  as  confirm- 
ing him  in  those  ideas,  which  he  began  to  enter- 
tain before  he  came  to  the  University,  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  European  Languages.  He  stu* 
died  the  same  subject  further,  in  the  fragments  of 
a  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  the  same 
author,  discovered  and  published  by  Knittel ;  and 
in  this  study  he  was  assisted  by  the  labours  of  the 
learned  Ihre. 

From  the  Visigothic,  of  which  these  frag- 
ments form  a  precious  remnant,  he  turned  to  kin- 
dred dialects ;  and  while  he  considered  it  as  the 
purest  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  known,  he  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  Alamannic,  the  next 
in  purity,  in  the  collections  of  Goldast  and  Schil- 
ler; into  the  Saxon,  from  which  the  present 
English  has  chiefly  risen,  in  the  works  of  Junius, 
as  well  as  Lye  and  Manning  ;  and  into  the  Scan^ 
dinavian,  in  the  Edda  of  Ssemund.  However  diffuse 
and  tedious  the  labours  of  these  authors  in  some  cases 
m%ht  be,  he  discovered  their  vast  utility,  and  pro- 
fited greatlyby  their  hints  and  directions.  To  others, 
a  gmnmar  or  dictionary  of  an  unknown  language 
would  be  barren  and  uninviting,  but  from  these  he 
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could  draw  the  most  profound  and  original  instruc- 
doii«  £?en  from  the  geographical  names  of  a  coun- 
try, or  the  historical  names  of  its  sovereigns,  he  en- 
tered into  the  analogies  of  language,  and  disco- 
vered strong  suppoits  of  those  conclusions  which 
he  had  already  formed. 

These  pursuits  were  greatly  assisted  by  Hickes's 
Thesaurus  of  the  Northern  Languages.  That  in- 
valuable work  he  perused  carefully,  and  found  it  to 
contain  a  mine  of  knowledge,  in  that  department  of 
study  to  which  his  inquiries  were  directed.  It 
afforded  materials  in  abundance,  by  due  consi- 
deration of  which,  his  ideas  concerning  the  affini- 
ties and  rise  of  the  European  languages  were  esta- 
blished on  the  firmest  ground. 

We  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  living  as- 
sistant in  learning  Celtic,  but  he  certainly  studied 
the  writings  of  Vallancey  for  Irish  ;  those  of  Davies 
and  Richards  for  Welsh ;  and  those  of  Shaw  and 
Stewart  for  Earse.  By  these  and  similai*  means  he 
arrived  at  no  small  proficiency  in  this  very  ancient 
and  truly  original  language. 

These  studies  were  followed  up  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Sanscrit,  chiefly  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Halhed  and  Wilkins.  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  get  access  to  proper  books  relating  to 
Sanscrit ;  and  he  himself  acknowledges,  that  he  had 
not  all  the  language  before  him ;  but  he  knew 
enough  of  it  to  enable  him  to  connect  the  Sanscrit 
with  the  languages  of  Europe. 

VOL.  I.  b 
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The  chief  link,  by  which  be  establi^ed  tliii 
cotmection,  was  the  Slavonic.  He  probably  at- 
tained the  knowledge  of  this  language  from  some 
Russian  popular  works ;  and  in  the  use  which  fae 
has  made  of  it,  he  discovers  no  want  of  skill,  whafc- 
ever  there  might  be  of  books  or  leisure.  Certain- 
ly bis  ideas  of  it  are  accurate,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. 

With  these  immense  stores  of  philological  know, 
ledge  which  he  had  laid  up,  he  read  over  more 
carefully  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Among 
the  former,  Herodotus  and  Homer  particularly  en- 
gaged his  attention  ;  and  among  the  latter,  Cesar, 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Jomandes  ;  though  he  also  re- 
sorted to  Solinus,  Justiu,  Fomponius  Mela,  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  reader  of  taste  may 
easily  conceive  with  what  delight  he  must  have  read 
these  interesting  compositions ;  with  what  an  in- 
tellectual feast  he  must  have  been  entertained, 
when  in  search  of  materials  to  confirm  and  illus- 
trate his  theories. 

Some  of  the  helps,  by  which  he  acquired  such 
amazing  skill  in  languages,  have  thus  been  men- 
tioned, that  those  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in 
Philology,  may  know  what  authors  to  peruse,  if 
they  would  rival  Dr  Murray. 

His  bias  for  philological  research  naturally  di- 
rected him  to  these  publications  ;  and  from  what- 
ever cause  he  received  this  bias,  bis  attempts  were 
uncommonly  successful.    Aa  he  was  thoroughly 
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▼ersant  in  the  principles  of  universal  grammar, 
and  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  learning  any 
language ;  the  meaning  of  the  most  useful  words, 
the  form  of  dech'ning  the  nouns  and  pronouns^ 
the  method  of  conjugating  the  verbs,  the  power  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  useful  connectives  were 
soon  acquired ;  and  when  the  ground  was  thus  pre- 
pared, he  went  on  with  an  ease,  which  astonished 
and  delighted  his  most  intimate  friends. 

To  this  exercise  he  was  so  trained  and  accus- 
tomed, that  the  most  uncouth  alphabets  and  the 
most  dissimilar  languages  readily  gave  way  to  his 
skilful  and  unwearied  efforts.  Whatever  difficul- 
ties they  presented  to  others,  he  was  sure  to  over- 
come. In  whatever  quarter  he  exerted  his  powers, 
he  never  failed  to  make  conquests.  He  so  well 
understood  the  elements  of  speech,  and  could 
make  such  excellent  use  of  the  safest  guides,  that 
all  their  idioms  soon  lay  in  full  view  before  him.  In 
these  respects,  what  the  poet  has  said  on  another 
occasion  might  be  properly  applied  to  him — 

Tegimen  derepta  leoni 
Pellis  erat.    Telum  splendenti  lancea  ferro, 
£t  jaculum;  tbloque  animus  prastantior  omni. 

David  Scot. 

Manu  of  Comorpkine,  July  6,  1622. 
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Page    19,  line  18,  ofttr  Chiisdamty  knmri  A.  D.  597* 

.— ^    36,  line    1,  if/«  the  kindred  tentet  of :  and  line  3,  for  make. 

Nao,  read  make ;  and  Nao. 
—   67,  line  22,/or  beafod,  the  head,  rnA  heafod  the  head. 

149,  line    2, /or  names  read  name. 

152,  line  14,  deU  comma  after  Gattones. 

153,  line  13,>r  Laii^,  rtod  Lang, 

._  157,  hut  line  bat  one, /or  middle,  rtod  middle. 

321,  line  26,  dele  Oldest  PomM  op  Greek.      Line    28,  /or 

Lativ.  read  Old  Foam  or  Lativ. 


Vol.  II. 

Pa^     7)  line    1,  inaert  a  comma  before  of. 
_     8,  line    1,  insert  a  fuU  point  after  Latin, 
-i...-     9,  line  12,  dele  and. 

— .  18,  line  10,  dele  comma  after  now. 

26,  line  23, /or  consignificatiTe  ao,  formed  aoba,  read  oonsigni- 

ficatire,  ao  formed  aoba. 
-.—    29,  line    6, /or  an  ;  bukai,  read  ak  bukai. 

—  30,  line  13,  /ead  a  full  point  after  mixture. 

-.— .    91,  line  20, /or  he,  from  OL,  read  he.     From  OL. 

—  99,  line  16,  imUad  €f  pou,  topou,  read  pou  topou.    In  line 

16,  read  poi  topoi,  imtead  of  poi,  topoi. 

—  162,  third  line  from  bottom,  /or  ak,  ov,  read  ak,  on ; 

—  189,  line  Vltfot  comom,  man  on  man,  read comom  mak  ok  mak. 

—  466,  line    2,  far  skald  is,  rood  skalds. 
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ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  D.  D. 


Dr  Murray's  **  Philosophical  History  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Languages"  can  scarcely  be  offered  to  the 
public,  unaccompanied  by  some  biographical  sketch 
of  its  author.  This  must,  however,  be  written  un- 
der great  disadvantages,  by  one  to  whom  he  was 
personally  unknown ;  who  must  collect  from  the 
information  of  others  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  the  leading  events  of  his  life ; 
and  who,  whatever  his  materials  are,  cannot  ven- 
ture to  make  any  considerable  addition  to  the  size 
of  the  volume  to  which  his  narrative  is  to  be  pre* 
fixed. 

It  happens  very  fortunately,  that  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  was  least  known,  and  which  would 
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have  required  most  research,  was  written  by  Mr 
Murray  himself.  The  Rev.  Mr  Maitland,  mini- 
ster of  Minigaff,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
had  at  one  time  proposed  to  collect  some  materials 
of  his  early  life ;  and,  with  this  view,  had  request- 
ed that  he  would  furnish  him  with  some  leading 
dates  and  facts,  and  with  the  most  probable  chan- 
nels of  correct  information  on  other  points.  Mr 
Murray,  in  reply,  gave  him  a  distikiCt  histoi7  of 
himself,  from  his  birth  till  the  time  when  he  first 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  University.  In 
doing  this,  he  has  not  only  rendered  all  farther  in- 
quiry with  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  life  unne- 
cessary, but  has  given  a  specimen  of  personal  bio- 
graphy, and  of  literary  success  and  perseverance 
under  every  disadvantage,  of  which  the  press  has 
yet  furnished  no  similar  example.  It  ii  writ- 
ten with  all  the  native  simplicity  and  openness 
of  his  character ;  and  with  a  minuteness  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  leaves  nothing  farther  to  be 
told. 

Mr  Maitland  explains  the  circuttistatic^s  which 
gave  occasion  to  it  in  the  following  exttaet  from  a 
letter  to  Dr  Baird  :•  •*  When  you  wrote  me  last 
autumn,  requesting  that  I  would  endeavour  fo 
collect  some  memorials  of  Dr  Murray's  early  liffe. 


•  April  26,  1813. 
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J  immediately  commenced  the  task,  but  found  my 
pn^ess  to  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  best  to  apply  to  Dr  Murray  himself,  to 
give  me  a  brief  sketch  of  dates  and  facts,  and  to 
point  out  to  me  the  most  likely  channels  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information.  Dr  Murray  soon  after- 
wards sent  me  the  Memoir  which  I  now  enclose, 
and  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  literary  biography  to  be  any  where 
met  with. 

'<  It  is,  indeed,  prolix  and  minute.  But  that 
very  minuteness  constitutes  one  of  its  principal 
charms.  As  he  did  not  write  from  any  notes,  it 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  pcwei*s  of 
memory ;  and  it  is  written  throughout*  with  so 
much  simplicity,  as  to  afford  a  genuine  picture  of 
his  mind  and  character. 

**  It  was  my  intention  to  have  put  together  a 
few  particulars  respecting  Dr  Murray  from  such 
information  as  I  could  collect.  But  the  moment  I 
perused  his  own  memoir,  I  should  have  considered 
it  sacril^ious  to  have  abridged  or  altered  one  single 
line.  One  thing  only  I  have  done;  and  that  (you 
may  depend  on  it)  has  been  done  with  fidelity.  I 
have  verified  the  facts  contained  in  thiis  sketch,  by 
the  most  undoubted  testimony ;  and  you  may  rely 
on  diem  as  authentic  materials  for  biographical 
history." 

Mr  Murray  sent  his  narrative  in  the  form  of  a 
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letter  to  Mr  Maitland,  and  along  with  it  a  more 
private  letter,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold 
from  the  public. 

In  the  private  letter,  *  he  says»  ^*  Dear  Sir^  I 
have,  on  receiving  your  letter,  and  Dr  Baird's  en- 
closed, meditated  for  some  time  on  the  kind  or 
form  of  the  notice  which  I  should  give  you  respect- 
ing my  early  reading.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
a  mere  list  of  dates  would  convey  little  information, 
and  that,  as  my  access  to  books  at  that  time  of  my 
life  was  irregular,  and  my  school  education  quite 
broken  and  imperfect,  no  true  idea  of  my  pro- 
gress, such  as  it  was,  could  be  obtained  from  stat- 
ing the  names  of  the  books,  or  the  periods  when  I 
was  at  school,  without  some  connective  history.  I 
have,  therefore,  thrown  the  whole  idle  tale  into  a 
sort  of  narrative,  by  far  too  long  indeed,  and  writ- 
ten too  closely  on  the  paper,  as  it  goes  by  post.  If 
you,  by  help  of  any  intimate  friend,  can  overcome 
the  toil  of  reading  it,  it  will  present  you  with  a 
lively  image  of  *  much  ado  about  nothing/  As  I 
have  kept  no  copy  of  it,  (not  having  leisure  to 
make  one,)  perhaps  you  can  let  me  have  a  day's 
use  of  it,  when  you  come  to  Fairgirth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one.  After  all,  the  facts  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  my  remembrance;  but  I  hardly 
think  that  I  shall  ever  take  the  useless  trouble  of 

•  Dated  "  Manse  of  Urr,  July  25,  1812." 


pattif^  tllelh  Ighiil  oki  papef*.  *  I  could  h&ve  add- 
ed HHrirf  other  infetrior  Sncidlsiits^  but  yott  will 
justly  think  thkit  thoiie  Mentioned  ate  sufficient. 
Your  8tate)nbtit  iresjpeeting  lUy  age  ii  tecurate,  ass 
yon  will  see  by  the  d&tes.  Df  Baitd^s  statement  is 
Mit>neou8»  owing  to  the  huity  of  writing,  and  the 
distance  (^  time.  /  jgiive  my  age  down,  as  I  then 
supposed  the  fact  to  be^  at  my  first  acquaintance 
Wi^  him  in  1794»  at  18;  but  t  di^overed  in 
1805,  by  inquiries  at  home,  and  by  the  Parish  Re- 
gisteri  that,  on  the  22d  October  1794,  I  was  19 
years  of  age.  I  was  under  his  immediate  care  from 
1794  to  1796  or  1797»  when  I  began  to  support 
myself.  In  fact»  I  was  always  under  his  counsel 
and  direcitions^  and  saw  him  as  frequently  as  was 
suitable,  from  1794  to  I8O6. 

*'  As  to  my  juvetiile  poems,  I  lost  about  a  score 
of  small  poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  and 
once  intended  for  publication.  These  were  rery 
iMcnrect,  stupid,  and  silly.  They  were  written  in 
1799  and  1794.  I  lost  them  in  1796.  I  hare 
only  remaining  six  poems  in  English,  written  in 
1794 ;  one  of  them  is  a  fictitious  and  satirical  nar- 
rative of  the  life  of  Homer,  whom  t  represent  as  a 
beggar^  &c.     Another  is  called  the  Battle  of  the 

^  "  tlie  disadvantages  I  lay  under  could  not  have  been 
di^lMOBie  at  U  at  15,  B^  I  had  no  aeeess  to  the  ^amndaf 
sdiool  till  I  waa  of  that  age." 

VOL.!.  c 
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Fliesi  written  in  imitation  of  Parnel's  translation 
of  Homer's  Battle  of  the  IVogs  and  Mice.  A 
third  is  on  Incle  and  Yarioor    A  fourth  en  Robe* 

• 

^spierre  and  Murat,  whom  I  represent  as  ikad  and 
^  damned.  Their  dialogue  is-  very  horrible.  These 
.poems  are  all  grossly  incorrect^  but  they  have  at 
,times  great  vigour»  both  in  the  thoughts  and  the 
expressions.  ^I  tliink  it  hardly  worth  whife  to  soad 
them  to  you ;  but  if  you  judge  it  to  be  necessary, 
you  may  mform  me.  I  beg  my  kindest  and  most 
respectful  compliments  to  Mrs  Maitland ;  and  e?^ 
am) 

"Dear  Sir, 
'.  "  Yours  entirely, 

"  Alex.  Murray.**    . 

This  letter  renders  every  remark  unnecessary 
to  introduce  die  narrative  which  is  given  with  so 
much  detail  in  the  following  letter,  and  though 
written  carelessly,  and  sometimes  incorrecdy,  is  in- 
serted without  the  least  alteration  or  abridgment  i' 

"  Manse  qfUrr^  July  ^thy  1&14. 
"  Deab  Sib, 
'*  I  HAVE  many  strong  objections  to  state  against 
the  utility  and  propriety  of  the  task  which  Dr 
Baird's  partiality  for  me  has  imposed  on  you. 
Firsty  I  have  as  yet  dqne  nothing  that,  in  a  literary 
sense,  entitles  me  to  a  place  even  in  the  most  tri^ 
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vial  volwne  qf  biography.  Next,  1  have  a  just 
aversion  from  being  made  a  subject  of  biographical 
history ;  as,  in  fact,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
any  permanent  literary  merit,  a  narrative  concern- 
ii^  me  must  appear  to  every  reader,  as  narratives 
of  that  kind  have  often  appeared  to  myself,  very 
contemptible  eulogies  of  men  who  were,'  perhaps, 
a  little  clever,  but  whose  actions  had  left  no  effects ; 
who,  therefore,  were  not  worth  a  monument,  and 
whose  histories  seemed  mere  impertinence  to  a 
young  aspiring  man  of  letters.  Lastly,  It  is— ^ 
like  human  life  and  human  weakness — a  piece  of 
absolute  uncertainty  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  exe- 
cute my  own  literary  intentions  at  all,  or  in  a  man- 
ner creditable  to  my  memory.  My  ambition  is 
high  enough,  but  my  feelings  will  be  much  hurt 
if,  in  the  event  of  &ilure,  I  shall  have  the  addition- 
A  mortification  of  fearing,  that  I  shall  be  held  up 
to  public  ridicule  by  some  fool  or  other,  into  whose 
hands  the  papers  of  my  friends  may  fall,  after  their 
kindness  and  my  small  merits  have  left  this  scene  of 
accumulating  biography.* 

^*  The  present  motives  for  this  task  are  produced 
by  friendship  and  great  partiality.  Gratitude  seems 
to  require  that  I  should  not  refuse  to  give  you^ 
and  my  other  proven  friend,  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing an  amiable  curiosity.     But  I  deprecate  all  the 

^  <'  I  dlude  to  the  tribe  of  life-writers  by  profesaioiu" 


impleasfiit  conact^^nces  whudi  ipsj  follow,  aii4 
oftoB  hAve  followedt  the  diadosure  of  the  great  ^« 
forUKOcei^  a  man  to  himsfiff*^  made  by  the  vs»i^ 
poraoiu^e  himself  for  advaiuHDg  his  own  gloiy^  or 
by  the  ^lads  who  loved  him  tpo  muchf  to  discero 
bi^  realmagnibi^  In  sole  compliance»  howev^t 
withfOie  wM^ies  of  the  friesds  whom  I  shaU  honoio; 
while  I  Uv^,  I  ah«U  «et  down  some  of  the,  prin^i. 
pal  faote  that  respect  my  studies  till  the  year  ^794* 
when  I  lecei^  your  tetter  of  recomm&odation  Iq 
Dr  Baird. 

**  I  was  born  on  Sunday,  the  S2d  of  Octobei; 
177^9  *  A^  baptized  a  fortnight  after,  on  Tups* 
day,  7th  November— 'Stated  in  the  register  of  bap- 
tiams  to  be  the  j^tb^  but  the  old  style  is  under* 
stood,  (in  the  raster.)  The  place  where  my  fa* 
ther  then  lived  is  caUed  Dunldtterick,  or  coHunon- 
ly  Kitterick  ;  in  Earse,  Dunrcheatharaich,— the 
know  of  the  cattle.  It  is  on  the  burn  of  FalneuTt 
on  the  south  side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  bum,  and  on  a  rivulet  that  flows  from  the  higb 
hills  above  on  the  south.  The  hills  of  Craigneil- 
dar,  Milfore,  and  others,  quite  overshadow  the 
spot,  and  hide  it  from  the  sun  for  three  of  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months.     This  cottage  has  been  in 


1.  I 


•  "  I  ascertained  these  points  in  1 805, — I  did  not  exactily 
know  my  age  in  1794«" 
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nans  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as  the  farm  is 
herded  from  the  house  of  Tenotriey  the  tenant  of 
which  holcb  both  Tenotrie  and  Kitteridu     This 
pkee^  now  laid  open  by  a  ready  was,  when  my  fh- 
ther  lived  there,  in  a  completely  wild  glen^  whidi 
was  ttaversed  by  no  rtrangen  bot  smuggiers^    Pa* 
tcidk  Heron's  &mily)  in  Graigdews,  were  om?  next 
neighbours  ;  and  the  blade  rodis  of  Graigdewa 
were  constantly  in  our  sight.     My  fiU;ber,  Robert 
Murray,  had  been  a  shepherd  all  his  days.     He 
was  Bom  in  autumn  I7O6,  and  remembered  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Sheri£nuir«     Our  clan  were, 
aa  1^  said,  originally  from  the  Hflghliands.     My 
gieat<^randfather,  Alexandsr  Miinroy',  had  been  a 
tenant,  I  believe,  of  Barnfcibi,  *  near  liie  present 
site  of  Newfonf*Stewart,  but  he  had  retired  into 
Min^aff  village  before  his  dbath.     He  had  several 
sons.    Jbhn,  my  grandfather,  was  all  his  life  a 
shepherd.    He  married,  when  he  was  young,  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Heloi  M'Gaa^     His  cAii!t/«. 
rtn  were, — Patrick,  fiither  of  old  John  Murray  in 
l^ckcraig— my  fiither,  (Robert,  bom  in  Crarlarg,) 
William,  John,  and  Grisel.    My  grandfather  herd«^ 
ed,  almost  all  his  married  lifetime,  the  farm  of 
Craigencalfie,  rented  by  dd  Patrick  Hteron,  Esq. 
of  Heron.     My  father  married,  about  17^»  a 

*  ''  I  think  this  is  the  name.    The  lands  above  Newton- 
Stewart  were  held  by  a  number  of  small  tenants." 
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woman  of  the  name  of  Margaret  M'Bowal,  and 
had  by  her  many  children— Agnes,  John,  Wil- 
liam, Robert,  James.  Some  of  these  are  3lill 
alive, — very  old  people.  All  the  boys  became 
shepherds.  My  father  lived  chiefly  in  a  place  call- 
ed '  Gurrarie,  on  the  river  Dee,  opposite  to  Craig- 
encallie,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kells.  His  wife 
died,  I  think,  about  1770.  In  December  177^9 
or  rather  in  January  177^9  be  married  my  mother^ 
whose  name  is  Mary  Cochrane.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  shepherd  also,  who  came  originally 
from  the  parish  of  Balmaghie,  and  whose  forefa- 
thers had  been  small  tenants  on  the  estate  of 
Woodhall.  She  was  bom  August  13th,  17d9f  wd 
was  more  than  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  (^ 
her  marriage.  My  father  was  then  in  hi^*  sixty- 
ninth  year,  which .  he  had  completed  before  I  was 
bom.  *  When  I  became  of  age  to  know  him,  ex- 
cept his  very  grey,  or  rather  white,  hair,  I  remem- 
ber no  symptoms  of  the  influence  of  time  about  his 
person  or  in  his  appearance.  He  enjoyed  haie 
good  health  till  about  a  year  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Torwood,  or  Derwood,  in  the 
parish  of  Kells,  in  August  1797* 

<<  He  had  been  taught  to  read  English  in  a  good 
style  for  his  time.     He  wrote  not  badly,  but  ex- 

*  ''  I  have  one  sister — Mary,  bom  in  February  1777,  or 
1778." 
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actly  like  tlie  old  men  of  the  seventerath  c6ntiiry. 
He  had  a  ccmsiderable  share  of  acuteQess,  or  natu- 
vid  sagacity^  a  quality  possessed  by  most  of-  his 
dan.     His  temper  was  rather  irritable,  but  not 
passionate.      His  moral  character  was  habitually 
good ;  and  I  knew,  from  his  way  of  talking  in  pri-^ 
¥ate  about  thefts  and  rogueries  of  other  persons^ « 
that  he  actually  detested  these  vices.    He  was  very 
religious  in  private ;  but  in  company  he  was  mer- 
ry, fond  of  old  stories,  and  of  singing.     Patrick* 
Heron,  your  elder,  if  alive,  will  give- you  a  better* 
account  of  him  than  I  can.     He  was  no  fanatic  ia 
religious  matters,  and  always  respected  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  whose  sermons  he  never,  like  many  ^ 
other  people,  criticised,  at  least,  in  my  hearing. 
My  brother,  James,  his  youngest  son  by  the  first 
marriage,  died  of  a  fever  in  17^  If  or  1782.     His> 
death,  which  happened  at    some  distance  from 
home,  was  reported  to  my  fisither  early  on  a  Sun« 
day  morning,  sAid  I,  then  a  child,  could  not  coik- 
ceive  why  my  father  wept  uid  prayed  all  that 
day.  • 

''  Some  time  in  autumn  1781,  he  bought  a.  cate- 
chism for  me,  and  b^n  to  teitch  me  the  alphabet. 
As  it  was  too  good  a  book  for  me  to  handle  at  all 
times,  it  was  generally  locked  up,  and  he,  through- 
out the  winter,  drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  to 
me  ia  ins  written  hand  on  the  board  of  an  old 
wool-cardy  with  the  black  end  of  an  extinguished 
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1}^^^  stem  or  rtsA,  8«atah^  fbom  the  fire.  I 
som  lefMrqed  all  tlie  alf^iabet  in  thiis  fora»  an4  !b«-i 
came  trriler  sMa  wdtt  a&  reader.  I  wrought  witk 
t(h^  6oar£(  and  6iraig<i[  continually.  Then  the  ca- 
techism was  presented ;  and.  in  a  month  or  two  1 
cQvld  xe&A  the  easier  parts  of  it.  I  djEiily  accused 
ivyaelf  ^th  copying,  %&  above,  the  printed  lettera. 
In  May  178^1  he  gaye  ne  a  small  psalm-bool^^  £(»r 
which  I  totally  abandoned  the  catechism,  which  I 
did  not  like,  and  which  I  tore  into  two  pieces,  and 
concealed  in  a  hole  of  a  dike.  I  soon  got  vnwff 
psalms  by  memory,  and  bnged  lor  a  n^w  hooki 
Here  difficulties  rose.  Tiie  Bi]l|liek  UM<i  ev^^ 
night  in  the  family,  I  was  not  penpitt;^  tf>  open^or 
touclu  The  rest  of  the  Ijooka  w.er€(  pii4  upt  iiOk 
chests.  I  at  length  got  a  New  Tefitame«t»  smd 
read  the  historical  parts  with  great  curio^tjr  and 
aKdour.  But  I  longed  to  read  the  Bible^  which 
seemed  to  me  a  much  more  pleasant  bookf.  and  X 
adiiially  went  to  wh^e  I  knew  an  old  ^DOse^l^ave<| 
Bible  lay,  and  carried  it  away  in  piecemeal.  { 
perfectly  remember  the  strange  pleasure  I  felt  ioi 
reading  the  history  of  Abraham  and  of  David.  I 
Uk^d  mournful  narratives,  and  greatly  admired 
Jeremiaht  Ezekiel,  and  the  Lamentations.  I  pored 
on  these  pieces  of  the  Bible  in  secret  for  many, 
months,  for  I  durst  not  show  them  openly»  and  as 
I  read  constantly,  and  remembered  well«  I  sooQ; 
astonished  all  our  honest  neighbours.with  the  lai^ 
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pMSRgQi  oS  Sciipttti^  I  repeated  he&M^  tbas.  I 
bwr e  fcM^ft  too  mmh  of  my  biUkal  kmfwkdge, 
but  I  91111  8^1  r^hieairae^  all  tho  oafnes  of  the  Pa- 
triarefas^  firom  Aiam  to  Chi^st^  and  Yamus  otber 
ivifraliir09  sfiMoin  oommittod  to  memory. 

^*  ]M(y  fi^lwr'^whoI^pii^^Mty  wa^  oaly  two  or  three 

fl^i^a  of  sheep  aqd  four  lonirland  cows,  His  reward 

for  h^iiig  thve  fiicm  of  Kitterick  for  Mr  Alexander 

I^ahttiw  m  Clalteraashaivvs,  on  the  other  side  of 

the  Pee*     He  had  no  dd»ts»  and  no  money.    We 

lived  kt  a  wild  glen,  five  or  six  miles  from  Mk 

vifl^  and  more  from  New-Galloway.     All  his 

aena  had  been  bred  shepherds.    He  meant  to  em* 

ptpy  me  in  that  line ;  and  he  often  blamed  me  for 

la^ioess  and  uselessness,  because  I  waa  a  bad  and 

negligent  herd- boy.     The  fact  was^  I  was  always 

a  weakly  child,  not  unhealthy,  but  yet  not  stout. 

I  waa  short-sighted,  a  defect  he  did  not  know,  and 

which  was  often  the  ocea«on  of  bhrnden  whai  I 

was  senlf  to  look  for  cattle.    I  was  sedentary,  indo» 

lenty  and  given  to  books,  and  writing  on  boavda 

with  coals.      In   1783  my  fame  tot  wondrons 

reading  and  a  great  memory  was  the  discourse  of 

the  whole  glen.    But  my  father  could  not  pay  the 

expences  of  lodging  and  wages  for  me  at  any 

school.     In  harvest  IJSSf  William  Cochrane,  a 

brother  of  my  mother,  returned  from  England^ 

where  he  had  made  a  few  hundred  pounds  as  a 

travelling  merchant.     He  came  to  visit  our  family. 
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and  being  mformed  of  my  genius^  as  tiiey  cidled  itt 
undertook  to  ^ace  me  next  spring  at  the  New- 
Galloway  school,  and  to  lodge  me  in  the  house  of 
Alexander  Cochrane,  my  grandfather,  then  alive, 
and  dwelling  about  a  mile  from  New-Gralloway. 
Hiis  simple  epcpedient  might  have  occurred  to  my 
parents,  bbt  I  never  heard  them  propose  it :  the 
idea  of  school-wages  frightened  them  from  employ- 
ing it.     I  was  brought  to  New-Gralloway '  about 
theSOth  of  May  178^^9  ft^d  for  a  month  made  a 
very  awkward  figure  in  the  school,  then  taught  by 
Mr  William  Gordon.     He  read  English  well,  and 
had  many  scholars.     Mr  Gillespie,  who  is  almost 
my  equal  in  years,  being  bom  in  177^9  or  1776» 
was  then  reading  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  *    My 
pronunciation  of  words  was  laughed  at,  «nd  my 
whole  iqieech  was  a  subject  of  fun.     But  I  soon 
gained  impudence ;   and  before  the  vacation'  in 
August,  I  often  stood  dux  of  the  Bible  class.     I 
was  in  the  mean  time  taught  to  write  copies,  and 
uae  paper  and  ink.     But  1  both  wrote  and  printed, 
that  is,  imitated  printed  letters,  when  out  of  school. 
My  morals  did  not  equally  improve.     My  grand- 
teller  was  an  old  man,  and  could  not  superintend 

*  **  The  Latin  scholars  then  in  the  school  were  a  Dr 
Vtqfld,  now  in  Dumfries;  John  Heron,  now  deceased,  a  re- 
ktion  of  my  own ;  Mr  Gillespie;  Dr  Alexander  Hallidav, 
now  in  Tndia ;  Mr  M*Kay,  schoolmaster  of  Balmaclellan, 
&c.    The  three  last  had  only  read  the  rudiments." 
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my  ^proceedings.  I  learned,  therefore,  to  awear, 
lie,  and  do  bad  tricks,  all  which  practices  I  haie 
ever  since  detested.  I  was  fourteen,  days,  or  ther^ 
by,  at  thia  school  after  the  vacation  had  termioat- 
ed.  But  in  the  b^;inning  of  November  1784^ 
I  was  seized  with  a  bad  eruption  on  jdie  skin,  and 
an  illness,  which  obliged  me  to  leave  school,  which 
J  saw  no  more  for  four  years^ 

'^  In  spring  178^9  my  health  grew  a  little  better. 
X  w^as  pxit  to  assist,  as  a  she]^erd*boy,  the  rest  of 
the.  family.  I  was  still  attached  to  readings  print- 
ing of  words»  and  getting  by  heart  ballads,  of  which. 
I  procured  seyecal.  I  bad  se^n  the  ballad  of 
Cheyy-Chase  at  New-Galloway,  and  was  quite  en- 
raptured with  it.  About  this  time,  and  for  yean 
aft^rt  I  spent  every  sixpence  that  friends  or-  straa- 
gers  gave  me  on  ballads  and  penny  histories.  I 
carried  bundles  of  these  in  my  pockets,  and  r^ul 
them  wh^n  sent  to  look  for  cattle  on  the  banks  of 
iiQch  Greanoch,  and  on  the  wild  hills  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Those  ballads  that  I  liked  most  ware 
Chevy-Chase,  Sir  James  the  Rose,  (by  Michael 
Bruee,)  Jamie  and  Nancy,  and  all;  heroic  and 
scMTTOwfiil  ditties.  This  course  of  life  continued 
through  1785,  1786,  and  1787.  In  that  time  I 
bad  read,  jQr  rather  studied  daily^  Sir  David  Iindf> 
say.  Sir  William  WaUace,  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses^ 
the  Hind  let  Loose,  and  all  the  books  of  piety  in 
the  place.     My  fame  for  reading  and  a  memory 
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WM  loud,  asd  several  said  that  I  was  ^  9  tfvhig 
miracle/  I  puzried  dit  h(mest  Elders  of  the 
Church  with  recitals  of  Scripture,  and  diseourees 
about  Jerusdem,  &c.  &c.  In  178?  &nd  V788,  I 
borrowed  from  John  Kellie,  then  in  Tenolrie,  and 
still  residing,  I  believe,  in  Minigafl^  Sdimon'b 
Geographical  Grammar,  and  L'Estrange^s  Ter-- 
sion  of  Josephus.  I  got  immense  benefit  from 
Salmon's  book.  It  gave  me  an  idea  of  geography 
and  universal  history,  and  I  actually  recoUeet,  at 
this  day,  almost  every  thing  it  contains.  I  learn* 
ed  to  copy  its  maps,  but  I  did  not  understand  the 
sealff.  In  1788,  or  eu'ly  in  1789>  Ba^'  Lord 
Dber  came  to  attend  a  Committee  of  the  6ende« 
men  on  the  line  of  road  between  New-G^oway 
attd  Newton-Stewart.  He  had  made  a  map  of  the 
whole  valley  of  lUneur  from  Dee  to  Cree,  whkfa 
mi^  he  lost  on  the  moors  near  Kitterick.  It  was 
found  and'  given  to  me,  and  I  practised  drawing 
plana  of  the  Glen  of  Palnenr,  correcting  and  print- 
ing  the  names  of  places  according  to  my  own 
fancy^ 

^^  As  I  could  read  and  write,  I  was  engaged  by  the 
head^  of  two  families  in  Kirkowen  paririi  to  teach 
theiir  children.  The  name  of  the  one  was  Robert 
Milligan,  and  the  other  was  Alexand^  Milroy, 
Laird  of  MorfSMJ,  an  old  and  singular  man,  who 
had  young  grandchildren.  I  taught  these  pupils 
during  the  winter  of  1787*8,  but  got  acquainted 
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mtk  few  bookit  1  received  copies  of  the  Numei»? 
tioD  Mad  MvltiiplicatioQ  TaUes  from  one  M^Wil** 
liaiii»  a  h9j  of  my  own  age,  and  a  brother  teacher. 
I  Detvmed  home  in  Maitdi  1788.  My  fees  were 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings.  Part  oi  this  I  laid  out 
on  faooki^  <me  of  which  was  the  History  of  the  Twelve 
Csesars,  translated  from  Suetonius ;  anoth^.  Cock* 
^8  Arithmetic^  the  plainest  of  all  books,  from 
which,  in  two  or  three  months,  I  learned  the  four 
principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  even  advanced  to 
the  Rule  of  Three,  with  no  additional  assistance, 
exoqit  the  use  of  an  old  copy-book  of  examples 
made  by  aome  boy  at  school,  and  a  few  verbal 
directioDs  from  my  broths  Robert,  the  only  (me 
of  all  my  father's  sons,  by  his  first  marriage,  that 
remained  with  us.  He  was  then  a  cattle-dealer  on 
a  small  scale.  In  June  1788»  I  made  a  visit  to 
MinigafF,  and  got  from  old  John  Simpson,  a  cart^ 
wri^,  and  a  great  reader,  the  loan  of  several  vo*- 
lumes  of  Ruddiman's  Weekly  or  Monthly  Maga^ 
sine  during  1773,  1774f  ^nd  177^f  end  an  old 
ill-written  and  superstitious  history  of  the  Four 
Mcoarchies,  of  the  Popes,  the  Kings  of  England, 
&C.  My  memory  now  contained  a  very  large  mass 
of  historical  facts  and  ballad  poetry,  which  I  re^ 
peated  with  pleasure  to  myself,  and  the  astonished 
approbation  of  the  peasants  around  me.  On  the 
^6th  May  1789>  my  father  and  his  family  left 
Kitterick,  and  came  to  herd  in  a  place  called  Drig- 
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morn,  on  Palkill  Buim,  four  miles  above  Mmi^BflP* 
He  was  engaged  by  Mr  Ebeneaer  Wikon,  now^re-' 
siding  in  Bamcauchla.  A  prospect  now  opened  of 
my  attending  Minigaff  school.  I  set  out  by  my<^ 
self,  and  arrived  in  Minigaff  village,  where  my 
friend,  John  Simpson,  lived,  and  where  Mr  Cra-^ 
mond,  schoolmaster  of  Miniga£^  dwelt.  I  think 
he  lodged  in  Simpson's  house.  '  Mr  Cramond  re- 
ceived me,  and  I  travelled  every  day  from  Drig* 
mom  to  Minigaff.  I  lead  some  English,  but  ap. 
plied  chiefly  to  writing  and  arithmetic.  'In  ih» 
course  of  the  summer  I  ran  over  all  DUwocth^a 
Arithmetic.  But  I  was  not  in  stout  health;  the 
distance  from  school  was  great,  and  I  generally 
attendedonly . three  days  in  Uie  week.  My  teack« 
er  allowed  this.  I  made  the  most  of  these  days ; 
I  came  .about  an  hour  before  the  schiool  met^^  I 
pored  on  my  arithmetic,  in  which  I  am  stiUa  pro* 
'  ficient,  and  I  regularly  opened  and  read  all  the 
English  books,  such  as  the  Spectator,  World,  Aie; 
&c.  brought  by  the  children  to  school.  I  seldom 
joined  in  any  play  at  the  usual  hour,  but  read  con- 
stantly. '  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  get  qui^ 
lified  for  a  merchant's  clerk.  I  therefore  cast  a 
sharp  lock  towards  the  method  of  book-keeping, 
and  got  some  idea  of  its  forms,  by  reading  Huttoa 
in  the  school,  and  by  glancing  at  the  books  of  other 
scholars.  When  the  vacation  came  on,  I  was 
obliged  to  quit  school.     At  Martinmas  1789»  I 
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WW  engaged  by  three  families  in  the  moort  of 
Keila  and  ^Minigaff.  to  teach  their  children.  I 
bought  Mabr'a  Book-keeping,  having  sent  to  Edin* 
buigh  for  it  by  a  man  who  tode  as  |K)^f.  between 
WigUm  and .  Edinburgh*  The  £unilies,  me  of 
which ,  belonged  to  my  eldest  brother^  resided  at 
great  distances  one  from  mother.  My /brother 
lired  in  the  Back  Hill  of  Grarrarie }  another  laotily 
lived  in  Buchan,  on  Loch  Trool ;  a  third  on  the 
Dee,  near  Garrarie.  I  migrated  about,  remaining 
six  weeks  in  each  &mily.  Am<Mig  these  moun* 
tains  I  ibund  several  books.  Walker's  Arithme- 
tic, a  History  of  England,  a  volume  of  Langw 
home's  Plutarch,  having  the  lives  of  Eumenes^ 
Pompey,  Scipio,  &c.  and  Bums'  Poems,  all  which 
I  read  with  perpetual  and  dose  attention.  I  was 
fond  of  verse  of  all  kinds.  In  17S7f  before;  leav* 
ing  Kitterick,  I  made  a  scoffing  ballad  on  a  neigh- 
bour shepherd  and  a  girl  of  my  acquaintance.  .  This 
was  my: original  sin  as  to  verse.  In  1789,  the 
whole  moc^lands  of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  were 
aigaged  in  discussing  the  doctrines  of  a  book  writ-< 
ten  by  Dr  M^Gill,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ayr. 
I  entered  with  much  zeal  and  little  knowledge  into 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  declaimed  against 
Sodnianism,  and  various  religious  opinions,  which 
I  certainly  was  not  of  age  to  understand. 

^^  A.  little  before  Whitsunday  1790,  I  returned 
home  to  Dngmora.     My  father  had  been  engaged 
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to  herd  in  Birncauchk,  a  firm  withiik  two  ttflci  tif 
Minigaff  village,  to  which  farm  we  removed  on  Hie 
96th  May  1790*  I  had  now  easy  access  to  adioel^ 
and  went  regularly.  As  I  now  understood  reaiiu 
ing,  writing,  and  aocounts,  in  imitafioa  of  othMr 
lads  in  the  country,  I  wished  to  add  to  these  a 
little  FrMch.  These  were  the  sum  total  of  qua^ 
lifications  deemed  ne^essaty  for  a  deik  intendn% 
to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  or  America* 

<'  I  bml  ifi  1787  ttnd  1788  often  admired  a&d 
mused  ou  the  specimens  of  the  Lord's  I^yer  in 
every  langus^e  found  in  Salmon's  Grammar^  I 
had  read  in  the  Magaatnes  and  Spectator,  that 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  New* 
ton,  were  the  greatest  of  mankind*  I  had  been 
early  informed  that  Hebrew  was  the  first  language^ 
by  some  elders  and  good  religious  people.  In 
1789,  at  Drigmom,  an  old  woman,  who  lived  near, 
showed  me  her  Psalm-book,  which  was  printed 
with  a  large  type,  had  notes  on  each  page,  and 
likewise  what  I  discovered  to  be  the  Hebrew  alpha* 
bet,  marked  letter  ofler  letter  in  the  119th  Psalm. 
I  took  a  copy  of  these  letters,  hy  printing  them  off 
in  my  old  way,  and  kept'  them. 

**  I  borrowed  from  one  Jack  M^Bride,  at  Bridg- 
end of  Cree,  Chambaud's  Rudiments  of  IVench 
Grammar.  About  the  SOth  of  May  1790,  I  set 
to  work  on  it.  My  indulgent  master  gave  me 
whole  pages  of  lessons,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
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I  bqpoi  to  read  lessons  on  the  second  volnme  of 
jthe  Diablo  Boiteux*  a  book  which  he  gave  me. 
Robert  Kerr,  a  son  of  William  Kerr  in  Risque, 
was  my  friend  and  companion.     He,  in  prepara- 
tion for  Grenada,  whither  he  soon  went,  had  for 
some  time  read  French.    His  grammar  was  Boy- 
er's,  and  the  book  which  he  read  on  an  ohl  French 
New  Testament.     There  was  another  Grammar 
in  the  school,  read  by  Robert  Cooper,  son  of  Mr 
Cooper,  late  tenant  in  Clarie.    In  the  middle  of 
the  days  I  sat  in  the  school,  and  compared  the 
nouns,  verbs,  &c.  in  all  these  books;  and  as  I 
knew  much  of  the  New  Testament  by  memory,  I 
was  able  to  explain  whole  pages  of  the  French  to 
Kerr,  who  was  not  diligent  in  study.    About  the 
15th  of  June,  Kerr  told  me  that  he  had  once  leam^ 
ed  Latin  for  a  fortnight,  but  had  not  liked  it,  and 
still  had  *'  the  Rudiments"  beside  him.     I  said, 
'*  Do  lend  me  them }  I  wish  to  see  what  the  nouns 
and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether  they  resemble  our 
French."    He  gave  me  the  book«    I  examined  it 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  found  that  the  nouns  bad 
changes  <m  the  last  syllables,  and  looked  very  sin- 
gular.    I  used  to  repeat  a  lesson  from  the  French 
Rudiments  every  forenoon  in  school.      On  the 
morning  of  the  midsummer  fair  of  Newton-Stewart, 
I  set  out  for  school,  and  accidentally  put  into  tay 
pocket  the  Latin  Grammar  instead  of  the  thin 
French  Rudiments.     Oa  an  ordinary  day,  Mr 
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Cramond  would  have  chid  me  for  this,  but  on  thaft 
festive  morning  he  was  mellow^  and  in  excellent 
spirits,  a  state  not  good  for  a  teacher,  but  always 
desired  in  him  by  me,  for  he  was  then  very  conf- 
municative.     With  great  glee,  he  replied,  when  I 
told  him  my  mistake,  and  showed  the  Rudiments^ 
"  Gad,  Sandy,  I  shall  try  thee  with  Latin,*'  and 
accordingly  read  over  to  me  no  less  than  two  of  the 
declensions.     It  was  his  custom  with  me  to  permit 
me  to  get  as  long  lessons  as  I  pleased,  and  never 
to  fetter  me,  by  joining  me  to  a  elass^     There  waiB^ 
at  that  time,  in  the  school,  a  class  of  font  boys  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  pronouns  in  Latin  Grammar. 
They  ridiculed  my  separated  condition.     But  be* 
fore  the  vacation  in  August,  I  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  Rudiments,  knew  a  good  deal  more  than 
they,  by  reading  at  home  the  notes  on  the  foot  of 
each  page,  and  was  so  greatly  improved  in  French, 
that  I  could  read  almost  any  French  book  at  open* 
ing  of  it.     I  compared  French  and  Latin,  atld 
rivetted  the  words  of  both  in  my  memory  by  this , 
practice.     When  proceeding  with  the  Latin  verh^ 
I  often  sat  in  the  school  all  mid-day,  iEtnd  pored 
on  the  first  pages  of  Robert  Cooper's  Greek  Gram& 
mar,  the  only  one  I  had  ever  seen.     He  was  tiien 
reading  Livy,  and  learning  Greek.     By  hel[^  bf 
his  book  I  mastered  the  letters,  but  I  saw  the  saaae 
of  the  Latin  rules  in  a  very  indistinct  mannen 
Some  boy  lent  me  an  old  Corderius,  and  a  friend 
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wade,  me  a  present  of  Eutropius.  I  got  a  com* 
mon  Vocabulary  from  my  companion  Kerr.  I  read 
to  iny  teacher  a  number  of  colloquies  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  July,  was  permitted  to  take  lessons  in 
Eutropius.  There  was  a  copy  of  Eutropius  in  the 
school  that  had  a  literal  translation.  I  studied 
this  last  with  great  attention,  and  compared  the 
English  and  Latin.  When  my  lesson  was  pre- 
pared, I  always  made  an  excursion  into  the  rest 
of  every  book,  and  my  books  were  not  like  those 
of  other  school-boys,  opened  only  in  one  place,  and 
where  the  lesson  lay.  The  school  was  dissolved 
in  harvest.  After  the  vacation,  I  returned  to  it  a 
week  or  two,  to  read  Eutropius.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  vacation,  I  purchased  from  an  old  man,^ 
named  William  Shaw,  a  very  bulky  and  aged  edi- 
tion of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary.  This  was  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  to  me.  It  had  all  the  Latin 
words,  and  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
likewise  a  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  and  a  dictionary 
of  proper  names.  I  had  it  fof  eighteenpence,  a 
very  low  price.  With  these  books  I  went  ofFj 
about  Martinmas,  to  teach  the  children  of  Robert 
Kerr,  tenant  in  Garlarg,  English  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  Latin.  In  his  house  I  found  seve- 
ral more  books— Ruddiman's  Grammar,  the  most 
obscure  of  all  works  that  ever  were  offered  to  child- 
ren for  their  instruction,  a  book  on  which  I  labour- 
ed much  to  no  great  purpose— 'Cssar,  and  Ovid. 
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I  employed  every  ^are  moment  in  pondering  ea 
these  books*  I  literally  read  the  dictionary  through* 
out*  My  method  was  to  revolve  the  leaves  of  the 
letter  A,  to.  notice  all  the  princ^  words»  and 
their  Greek  synonimes,  not  omitting  a  glance  at 
the  Hebrew:  to  do  the  same  by  B,  and  so  on 
throiigh  the  bo<^«  I  then  returned  from  X  and 
Z  to  A,  and  in  these  winter  months  I  amassed  a 
large  stock  of  Latin  and  Greek  vocables.  From 
this  exercise  I  took  to  Eutropius,  Ovid,  and  Caesar, 
or  at  times  to  Ruddiman's  Grammar.  The  in- 
verted order  ofiten  perplexed  me,  and  I  frequently 
mistook,  but  also  frequently  discerned,  the  sense. 
The  wild  fictions  of  Ovid  have  had  charms  for  me 
ever  since.  I  was  not  a  judge  of  simple  and  de- 
gant  composition,  but  when  any  passage  contained 
wild,  sublime,  pathetic,  or  singular  expresskma,  I 
both  felt  and  tenaciously  remembered  them.  Here 
I  got  another  book,  which,  from  that  time,  has  in- 
fluenced and  inflamed  my  imagination.  This  waa 
<<  Paradise  Lost,''  of  which  I  had  heard,  and  which 
I  was  eager  to  see.  It  was  lent  me  by  Jean  Mao* 
millan,  at  present  residing  in  Minigaff  village,  then 
housekeeper  in  Garlarg,  and  afterwards  married  to 
Robert  Mun*ay,  my  brother's  son.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you  the  ardour  or  various  feelings  with 
which  I  read,  studied,  and  admired  this  Jir$t-r4Ue 
work.  I  found  it  as  difficult  to  understand  as 
Latin,  and  soon  saw  that  it  required  to  be  parsed 
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h'ke  that  langin^.  I  had  the  uae  of  this  copy  for 
a  year,  and  re|^aced  it  with  one  of  my  own.  I 
account  my  first  acquaintance  with  Paradise  Lost 
an  era  in  my  reading. 

'^  About  Whitsunday  1791 9 1  returned  to  sdiooly 
abie  to  read  Entropius,  Oid,  CsBsar,  and  Ruddi- 
man's  Grammar,  in  an  intelligent,  but  not  very 
correct  style^  I  certainly  knew  a  great  deal  of 
words  and  matters,  but  my  prosody  was  bad,  and 
my  English  not  fluent  nor  el^ant.  I  found  the 
young  class  reading  Ovid  and  Cassar,  and  after- 
wards Virgil.  I  laughed  at  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  prqiared  their  lessons,  and  often  oh* 
liged  them,  by  reading  them  over,  to  assist  the 
work  of  preparation.  My  kind  master  never  [uro- 
posed  that  I  should  jmn  them.  He  knew,  indeed, 
that  my  time  at  school  was  uncertain ;  and  he  not 
only  remitted  a  great  part  of  my  fees,  but  allowed 
me  to  read  any  book  which  I  pleased.  I  studied 
his  humour,  and  listened  to  his  stories  about  his 
college  life,  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  had  been  regularly  bred,  and  where  he  had  been 
the  class-fellow  of  Dr  Beattie. 

'<  I  ibund  my  school-fellow  Robert  Cooper  read^ 
ing  Livy,  the  Greek  Grammar,  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  A  few  days  before  going  to 
school  this  season,  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  John  Hunter,  a  miner  under  Mr  George 
Mure,  and  who  lived  in  the  High*  Row  of  the  Mi* 
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ners'  VUlage,  at  Mr  Heron's  lead-mines.  *  Thia 
man  and  his  family  had  come  from  Leadhills,  He 
showed  me  many  civilities,  and  gave  me  the  use  of 
the  following  books,  that  had  belonged  to  a  brother 
of  his  then  deceased :  Luciani  Dialogi,  cum  Tabu- 
la Cebetis,  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  Greek  New  Te^ 
tament ;  Homer's  Iliad,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  two 
small  volumes ;  Buchanani  Historia  Rerum  Gest. 
Scotieartim ;  aiid  Buchanani  Opera  PoeticaJ  Thie 
first  portion  of  my  wages  had  gone  to  Dumfries  or 
Edinburgh,  to  buy  Moor's  Greek  Grammar  and 
SchreveKi  Lexicon,  I  got  the  Grammar,  but  I 
forget  how  I  obtained  the  Lexicon.  My  master 
allowed  me  to. pass  over  Gassar,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and 
Sallust,  of  which  last,  however,  I  borrowed  copies, 
and  read  them  privately,  or  at  times  with  the  young 
cla^s.  Dr  George  Mure  was  one  of  the  young 
class,  and  ray  intimate  friend.  Afler  I  had  read 
my  own  lessons,  I  almost  always  read  along  with 
him  his  lesson  in  Virgil  and  Sallust.  But  Mr  Crit- 
mond  permitted  me  to  read  Livy  along  with  Ro- 
bert Cooper,  and  Buchanan's  History  by  myself. 
Robert  Cooper  was  indolent,  and  I  was  proud  to 
see  that  I  had  overtaken  him,  and  could  repeat 
Greek  Grammar,  and  read  Greek  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  more  ease.     He  was  given  to  taw, 

•  '*  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  late  Mr  Robert  Guthrie, 
my  much  lamented  friend,  whose  family  lived  in  the  same 
liofv.     1  knew  Mr  Guthrie  firom  1787." 
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but  I  joined  ib  no  aportSi  but  sat  all  day  in  the 
schooL    My  amusement  consisted  in  reading  book^ 
of  history  and  poetry,  brought  to  school  by  the 
other  scholars.    At  home  I  attacked  Homer,  and 
attempted  to  translate  him  by  help  of  the  La* 
tin  translation.     In  June  1791f  we  were  allowed 
to  read  a  daily  lesson  in  the  first  book  and  volume 
of  the  Iliad,  ^  which  we  prepaced  in  the  school. 
But  I  kept  the  second  volume  at  home,  and  pored 
on  it,  till  I  fairly  became,  in  an  incorrect  way,  mas- 
ter, of  the  sense,  and  was  delighted  with  it.    I  re* 
member,  that  the  fate  of  Hector  and  of  Sarpedon 
affected  me  greatly*  .  And  no  sensation  was  ever 
more  lively,  than  what  I  felt  on  first  reading  the 
passage,  which  declares, '  that  Jupiter  rained  drops 
of  blood  on  the  ground,  in  honour  of  his  son  Sar- 
pedon, who  was  to  fall  far  from  his  country.'    My 
practice  was  to  lay  down  a  new  and  difficult  book, 
after  it  had  wearied  me ;  to  take  up  another — ^then 
a  third— and  to  resume  this  rotation  frequently  and 
laboriously.     I  always  strove  to  seize  the  sense; 
but  when  I  supposed  that  I  had  succeeded,  I  did 
not  weary  myself  with  analysing  everif  sentence. 
About  that  time  I  formed  a  sort  of  axiom,  that 
every  language  must  have  a  certain  number  of 
words,  and  that,  in  learning  a  language,  the  stu- 
dent is  not  master  of  it  till  he  have  seen  all  these. 


>  tt 


We  had  but  one  copy,  mentioned  above." 
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I  theref<»e  always  liked  to  turn  over  dictionaries^ 
as  well  as  to  read  authors. 

^*  In  July  179 If  I  found  my  Greek  Jmowledge., 
increase.  I  b^an  to  translate  sentences  intu^ 
Greek,  by  help  of  certain  phrases  at  the  end  of; 
Schrevelius.  And  so  far  as  I  remember,  I,  during 
that  summer  or  autumn,  attempted  to  introduce, 
myself  to  your  notice,  by  letters  in  Greek  and  La-^ 
tin.  The  Greek  one  was  short,  apd  no  doubt  very 
inaccurate  i  the  Latin  one  was  longer,  and  inaocu*. 
rate  likewise,  but  less  exceptionable.  From  that, 
time  you  began  to  give  me  the  use  of  books,  and 
good  advices  as  to  my  future  behaviour  and  studies,; 
which  in  my  situation  were  very  desirable.  ^  I  had 
from  you  the  loan  of  Longinus — the  (Edipus  Ty^* 
rannus— a  volume  of  Cicero's  Orations,  which  I 
read  with  great  delight— 4md  some  others.  All 
that  summer  and  harvest  were  devoted  to  hard  and 
continued  reading,  which  was  not  limited  to  words 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  extended  to  the  history 
and  poetry  in  the  several  bodes.  I  carried  Homer 
in  my  pocket  abroad,  and  studied  him  with  great 
diligence. 

*  *'  You  must  no  doubt  remember,  that  I  waited  on  you 
frequently  during  the  autumn  1791>  and  during  the  yfais 
1792, 1798,  and  1794.  I  was  not  I6  years  of  age  till  Octo- 
ber 1791.  When  I  went  to  Edinburgh^  I  supposed  and  re- 
ported myself  to  be  16 ;  but  Dr  Baird's  error  is  venial,  Old 
easily  accounted  for.' 
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^  I  hid  long  ponested  the  Hebrew  letters,  «ad 
knew  the  meanings  of  many  words.     I  was  now  de^ 
termined  to  learn  that  language.    I  sent  for  a  He* 
brew  Grunmar  to  Edinburgh,  by  the  man  who 
rode  post.     He  brought  me  Robertson's  Grammar, 
and  the  first  edition  of  that  book,  which  contains 
the  Arabic  alphabet  in  the  last  leaf.     Mr  Cra« 
mond,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  in  September  1791, 
at  the  time  when  I  received  it,  informed  me,  that 
he  once  was  able  to  read  Hebrew,  but  that  he  had 
now  foigotten  it  entirely.     I  had  for  a  long  time 
known  the  alphabet ;  I  found  the  Latin  easy  and 
mtelligible ;  I  soon  mastered  the  poinis  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  got  into  the  whole  system  of 
Jewidi  grammar.    On  an  accidental  visit  to  New* 
Galloway,  I  was  told  by  John  Heron,  a  cousin  of 
ndne,  and  father  to  Robert  Heron,  author  of  seve* 
ral  works,  that  he  could  give  me  a  small  old  Lexi* 
con,  belonging  to  his  son.     This  present  was  to  me 
astonishingly  agreeable.     It  contained,  besides  the 
words  and  their  Latin  interpretations,  the  bode  of 
Rath  in  the  original.     When  I  came  home,  some 
person  informed  me,  that  a  relation  of  Mr  Wilson's 
in  Anchinleck,  then  living  in  Minigaff  viUage,  had 
in  her  possession  a  Hebrew  Bible,  the  property  ci 
her  brother,  Mr  William  Wilson,  a  dissenting  cler« 
gyman  in  Ireland.     She  consented  to  let  me  have 
the  use  of  it  for  several  months.    It  was  a  small 
edition  in  several  volumes,  I  forget  from  which 
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press.  I  made  good  use  of  this  loan;  I  read  it 
throughout,  and  many  passages  and  books  of  ^it^ « 
number  of  times.  At  Martinmas  1791f  Mr  Wil- 
lism  Douglas,  in  Dranandow,  engaged  me  to  teadi 
his  children.  The  fee  was,  I  think,  thirty-fivaor 
forty  shillings.  I  devoted,  as  usual,  every  spare 
hour  to  study.  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew» 
occupied  all  my  leisure  time.  I  sometimes  amused 
myself  with  printing  songs  and  favourite  p'eeea  of 
poetry,  in  the  following  sort  of  chi^racter : 

'  Amang  the  bonnie  winding  banks, 

Whare  Docn  rins  wimpling  clear,'  &c.  &c. 

^V  A  ballad  written  in  this  manner  excited  moi€ 
admiration  than  it  really  merited,  because  few  lads 
in  the  country  could  do  it.  I  wrote  this  kind.pf 
hfmd  with  great  celerity,  but  it  is  now  pbsolete.  with 
me. 

''  I  returned  to  school  in  summer  1792,  and  rea4 
Latin  and  Greek  rather  for  practice,  than  in  a  ru- 
dimental  way.  The  fault  of  our  teacher  was  a  slo- 
venly inattention  to  grammatical  minutiae,  which 
hurt  my  future  appearance  at  College,  and  is  more 
or  less  the  evil  of  all  country  schools.  In  retui:!! 
for  this,  he  was  kind,  familiar,  and  communicative. 
His  foible  was  the  love  of  drink.  He  had,  no- 
body to  prepare  a  comfortable  meal  for  him  in  his 
little  way,  and  he  went  to  the  ale-house,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  wearisomeness  and  inattention  which 
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distressed  him  at  home.  You  know  he  at  lengUi 
became  unfit  for  any  public  situation.  Yet,  had  I 
been  phced  under  a  more  formal  and  regular  mas- 
ter, I  should' never  have  been  able  to  make  a  re- 
spectable progress.  For  the  broken  state  of  my 
time  would  have  condemned  me  to  wait  on  children 
in  low  and  young  classes,  in  order  to  get  by  me- 
mory every  part  of  the  Rudiments.  And  every 
absent  winter,  and  inaccuracy  in  reading,  would 
have  been  pretexts  for  beginning  me  anew  in  the 
Rudiments  and  Grammar.  All  the  accurate  men 
have  this  way  of  thinking.  Mr  Dalzel,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  rebuked  me  severely  for  looking 
into  Plato  and  Aristophanes  in  my  first  year  at 
College.  I  received  his  admonitions,  but  still  per- 
sisted in  reading  these  writers.  Desultory  study 
is,  no  doubt,  a  bad  thing,  but  a  lad  whose  ambition 
never  ceases,  but  stimulates  him  incessantly,  en- 
larges his  mind  and  range  of  thought,  by  excur- 
sions beyond  the  limits  of  regular  forms. 

••  In  179*>  I  read  portions  of  Homer,  Livy, 
Sallust,  and  any  author  used  in  the  school.  In  the 
autumn  179^>  my  companion  Cooper  ]efl  the 
school,  and  went,  I  believe,  to  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. *  I  could  not  imitate  him  for  want  of  funds, 
In  the  winter  1792^3, 1  engaged  myself  with  Tho- 
mas Birkmyre,  miller  of  Minigaff  Milq,  and  taught 


*  "  Or  to  Wigton  School,  I  forget  which." 
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his  children  during^  thai  season  till  March  17991 
My  wages  were  only  thirty  shillings,  but  my  object 
was  to  get  a  residence  near  Newton-Stewart,  and 
to  have  liberty  of  going,  in  the  winter  ^reni^Af^ 
to  a  school  taught  by  Mr  Nathaniel  Martin  in 
Bridgeend  of  Cree.  Several  yonng  lads  attended 
it,  with  a  view  to  exercise  themselves  in  readti^ 
English  poetry,  and  in  spending  their  hours  agree^ 
ably.  Martin  had  been  at  lE^nburgh,  and  po»» 
sessed  many  npw  books,  such  as  the  Bee,  Dnncan'a 
Cicero,  some  of  the  best  English  Collections,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  Miln  I  got  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Christianity.  I  did  not 
understand  the  one,  nor  care  much  for  the  other. 
My  companions  at  the  nightly-school  were  Wil- 
liam Gifibrd,  lately  a  writer's  first-clerk  in  £dhi« 
burgh,  one  Thomas  Baird,  clerk  to  a  tobacconist, 
John  Mackilwraith,  son-inJaw  to  John  M^Kie, 
lately  merchant  in  Castle*Douglas.  John  Maddl- 
wraith  was  an  old  friend,  for  his  father-in-law  vras 
tenant  of  Kitterick  in  1788.  From  him  I  got  the 
loan  of  Bailie's  English  Dictionary,  which  I  stu- 
died, and  learned  from  it  a  vast  variety  of  useful 
matters.  I  gained  from  it  the  AnglO'Sason  AI* 
phabet,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Paternoster,  and  many 
words  in  that  venerable  dialect.  This  enabled  me 
to  r^  Hicke's  Saxon  Grammar,  without  diffi- 
culty,  af);er  I  went  into  Edinburgh,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  Visi-Gothic  and  German.     About  the 

10 
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and  of  tutumn  179^9  I  bad  procured  from  one 
Jadi^  RobertSi  a  small  Welsh  History  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.  I  had  seen  a  translation,  or  rather 
the  ordinal  English^  of  this  book  in  former  years, 
but  I  could  not  get  access  to  it  afi;er  I  had  the 
Welsh  in  my  possession.  I  mused,  however,  a 
good  deal  on  the  quotations  of  Scripture  that 
dix>und  in  it,  and  got  acquainted  with  many  Welsh  ' 
words  and  sentences.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  the 
Kble  in  any  language  of  which  I  know  the  alpha-* 
bet,  I  could  make  considerable  progress  in  learning 
it  without  Grammar  or  Dictionary.  This  is  done 
by  minute  observation  and  co|nparison  of  wordst 
terminations,  and  phrases.  It  is  the  method  dictat- 
ed by  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  all  assistance. 

*^  In  1791>  I  had  the  loan  of  a  stray  volume  of 
the  (Ancient)  Universal  History  from  my  neigh- 
bour school-fellows,  the  Maclurga,  who  lived  in 
Glenhoadi,  below  Risque.  It  ccmtained  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  Ahyssiniam^ 
aad  others.  It  included  a  very  incorrect  copy 
of  the  Abyssinian  alphabet,  which,  however,  I 
tsmscribed,  and  kept  by  me  for  future  occasions.  I 
was  completely  master  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  by 
help  of  Robertson's  Grammar,  in  the  end  of  which 
(first  edition)  it  is  given  in  an  accurate  manner. 

^  In  the  autumn  of  1792»  about  the  time  I  went 
to  the  Miln,  I  had,  in  the  hour  of  ignorance  and 
ambition,  believed  myself  capable  of  writing  an 
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Epic  poem.  For  two  years  before,  or  rather  fitnn 
the  time  that  I  had  met  with  Paradise  Lost,  sub-^ 
lime  poetry  was  my  favourite  reading.  Homw. 
had  encouraged  this  taste  ;  and  my  schooUfellow, 
(reorge  Mure,  had  lent  me,  in  1791f  an  edition  of 
Ossian's  Fingal,  which  is,  in  many  passages,  a  sub*, 
lime  and  pathetic  performance.  *  I  copied  Fingal^; 
as  the  book  was  lent  only  for  four  days,  and 
carried  the  MS.  about  with  me.  I  chose  Arthur, 
general  of  the  Britons,  for  my  hero,  and  during, 
that  winter,  179^-3,  wrote  several  thousand  oi' 
blank  verses  about  his  achievements.  This  was 
not  my  first  attempt  in  blank  verse.  In  1790, 
I  had  purchased  '  The  Grave,'  a  Poem  by  Blair, 
and  committed  it  almost  entirely  to  memory.  In 
rammer  179 1>  about  the  time  that  I  intruded  my* 
self  on  your  notice,  I  wrote  two  pieces  in  blank 
verse,  one  on  Death,  and  another  on  some  religious 
subject,  and  sent  them  to  Dr  Boyd,  at  Merton 
Hall.  The  Doctor  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me, 
and  I  went  and  waited  on  him.  He  was  very  kind 
to  me,  but  did  not  seem  to  relish  my  poetry.  Dr 
John  Hope,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  medical 
visit  to  the  Doctor,  hinted  to  me,  that,  in  order  to 
please  him,  it  would  be  proper  to  court  the  Comic 
rather  than  the  Tragic  Muse  on  the  next  occasion. 

*  *'  I  had  read  TeltTnaque.  Miss  Ravenscrofl  Dunbar^  then 
at  school^  hod  a  very  rare  and  airious  edition  of  it^  which  I 
have  never  met  with  in  Edinburgh/' 
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^  The  poem  of  Arthur  was,  so  far  as  I  reniem« 
httf  a  very  noisy,  bomhastic,  wild,  and  incorrect; 
performance.  It  was  not  without  obligations  to- 
Ossian,  Milton,  alid  Homer.  But  I  had  com* 
pleted  the  seventh  book  before  I  discerned  that  my 
predecessors  were  far  superior  to  me  in  every 
things  The  beauties  of  the  first  books  of  Paradise 
Lost  overwhelmed  me  ;  and  I  began  to  flag  in  the 
executive  department.  My  companions,  young 
and  ignorant  like  myself,  applauded  my  verses ; 
but  I  perceived  that  they  were  mistaken  ;  for  my 
rule  of  judgment  proceeded  from  comparison  in 
another  school  of  criticism.  In  March  1793,  I 
left  the  Miln,  and  went  to  a  place  called  Suie,  on 
the  very  limits  of  Minigaff,  and  a  mile  or  twe 
above  Glencard.  I  was  employed  there  to  teach 
writing  and  arithmetic  to  one  Alexander  Hislop, 
fbrmeriy  a  travelling  merchant^  an  old  acquaint* 
ance,  and  a  warm  friend.  Here  X  got  Pope'9 
Homer,  which,  indeed,  I  had  seen  before,  but 
had  not  read.  In  the  end  of  March,  one  James 
M'Harg,  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  Moss  of 
Cree,  who  had  been  at  Glasgow  for  half  a  year,  in 
some  manufacturing  house,  came  to  Suie  on  his  re- 
turn from  Glasgow.  I .  showed  him  the  Epic 
poem.  He  was  transported  with  it,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  most  wonderful  piece  in  the  uni« 
verse.  This  was  not  my  first  introduction  to  him. 
I  knew  him  in  1789  at  Minigaff  school,  and  vi^it- 
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ed  him  now  and  then  while  he  lived  ag  a  mercliaiit 
in  Dashwood,  (Newton-Stewart)     He  had  ibr« 
merly  lent  me  Milton  with  notes,  and  the  fint 
volume  of  Pope's  Works.     I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  think  the  Epic  Poem  well  done,  and  that  I 
meant  to  destroy  it»  and  take  to  smaller  peoea. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Scotch  verse,  and  had 
written  many  comic  poems  in   the  manner  of 
Bums,  some  of  them  far  from  contemptible.    His 
heart  was  very  warm,  but,  like  most  poets,  he  was 
indolent  in  business,  and  generally  unsuccessful  in 
his  affairs.     I  returned  home  in  May  179S,  but 
did  not  go  to  school.     Indeed,  my  business  theare 
was  completed.     The  whole  periods  of  my  school- 
education  stand  as  follows :  1.  From  Whitsunday, 
26th  May,  to  the  middle  of  August  1784*,  at  New- 
Gralloway  school,  adding  a  fortnight  in  the  end  of 
October  and  b^inning  of  November  same  year. 
2.  About  six  weeks  of  time  spent  at  Minigaff  in 
summer  1789*     3*  From  Whitsunday  to  vacation 
time,  and  a  fortnight  after  vacation,  1790.  4.  From 
Whitsunday  to  vacation  time,    1791*      S.  From 
Whitsunday  to  vacation,  and  a  fortnight  afier, 
1792. 

**  I  passed  the  summer  1793  at  home,  and  in  long 
visits  to  my  friends  in  Newton-Stewart,  and  other 
parts.  I  used  to  live  weeks  with  James  M'Harg, 
and  to  write  in  company  with  him  ridiculous  bur- 
lesque poems  on  any  subject  that  struck  our  fancy. 
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N€«vton«Ste«rarty  at  that  time,  read  with  great  in** 
terest  Torn  Paine's  Works,  in  which  M^Harg  and 
I  did  not  £ed.  oarselTes  much  concerned.  We 
both  liked  Uberty  ;  but  I  remember  that  the  death 
of  the  King  of  France^  which  I  read  in  January 
1793  in  a  newspaper,  almost  made  me  cry  ;  and  t 
hated  Marat  and  Robespierre.  M'Harg  had  a 
practice  of  preying  on  the  credulity  of  ignorant 
people,  who  were  not  able  to  read,  but  were  keen 
Jacobins.  He  told  them  a  world  of  lies  about  thf 
success  o(  the  French,  &c.  &c.  which  tbey^  with 
great  and  absurd  joy,  communicated  to  their  neigh-* 
bonrs.  We  both  did  a  little  too  u(iiuch  in  this 
wicked  way,  for  we  thought  these  peopl^  below  par 
in  sense.  During  that  summer  I  destroyed  Ar- 
thur aod  his  Britons,  and  began  to  translate  from 
Buchanan's  Poetical  Works  his  Fratres  Franois- 
oani.  I  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  Mochrum 
achoo],  but  Mr  SteVen,  *  who  received  me  very 
kindly,  told  me  that  it  was  promised^  and  that  my 
youth  would  be  objected  to  by  the  heritors  and 
parish. 

*'  Some  time  in  summer  1793,  I  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  William  Hume,  a  young  lad  who 
was  intended  to  become  an  Antibui^er  clergy- 
mattt  ^^  ^ho  kept  a  private  school  in  Newtcm- 
Stewart.  About  the  same  time  you  introduced 
me  to  seyeral  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wig- 
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ton.     My  friendship  with  Mr  Hume  procured  me 
the  loan  of  several  new  books.    I  paid  a  visit  to 
Mr  Donnan  in  Wigton,  an  excellent  man  and 
a  scholar.    He  examined  me  on  Homer,  which  I 
read  ad  aperturam    Ubri,  in  a  very  tolerable^ 
though  not  very  correct,  manner.     He  gave  me 
Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  which  I  studied  with 
great  ardour,  though  a  speculative  treatise.    I  was 
enthusiastically  fond  of  Cicero,  as  my  Dictionary 
gave  me  a  most  affecting  account  of  the  merits  and 
fate  of  that  great  man.    In  1791  I  bought  for  a 
trifle  a  MS.  volume  of  the  Lectures  of  Arnold 
Drackenburg,  a  German  professor,  on  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  the  Roman  Authors,  from  liviua 
Andronicus  to  Quinctilian.     This  was  a  learned 
work,  and  I  resolved  to  translate  and  publish  it* 
1  remmned  at  home  during  the  winter  of  179d*4p, 
and  employed  myself  in  that  task.     My  translap 
tion  was  neither  elegant  nor  con*ect.     My  taste 
was  improving ;  but  a  knowledge  of  elegant  phra- 
seology and  correct  diction  cannot  be  acquired 
without  some  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  with 
the  human  character  in  its  polished  state.     The 
most  obscure  and  uninteresting  parts  of  the  Spec* 
tator.  World,  Guardian,  and  Pope's  Works,  were 
those  that  described  life  and  manners.     The  parts 
of  these  works  which  I  then  read  with  rapture^ 
were  accounts  of  tragic  occurrences,  of  great,  but 
unfortunate  men,  and  poetry  that  addressed  the 
passions.     In  spring  1794,  I  got  a  reading  of 
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Blair's  Lectures.  The  book  was  lent  by  Mr 
Strang,  a  Relief  clergyman,  to  William  Hume,  and 
sublent  to  me.  In  1798  I  bad  seen  a  volume  of 
an  Encyclops^ia,  but  found  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulties in  making  out  the  sense  of  obscure  scienti- 
fic terms,  with  which  those  books  abound. 

<<  Early  in  1794  I  resolved  to  go  to  Dumfries, 
and  present  my  translation  to  the  booksellers  there. 
As  I  had  doubts  respecting  the  success  of  an  His- 
tory of  the  Latin  Writers,  I  likewise  composed 
a  number  of  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect^ 
and  most  of  them  very  indiflferent.  I  went  to 
Dumfries  in  June  1794,  and  found  that  neither  of 
the  two  booksellers  there  would  undertake  to  pub- 
lish my  translation ;  but  I  got  a  number  of  sub- 
scription-papers  printed,  in  order  to  promote  the 
publication  of  the  Poems.  I  collected  by  myself 
and  friends  four  or  five  hundred  subscriptions. 
At  Gatehouse,  a  merchant  there,  an  old  friend, 
gave  me  a  very  curious  and  large*printed  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  had  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Andrew  Melvin,  and  the  Hebrew  Diction* 
ary  of  Pagninus,  a  huge  folio.  During  the  visit  to 
Dumfries  I  was  introduced  to  Robert  Bums,  who 
treated  me  with  great  kindness ;  told  me  that  if  I 
could  get  out  to  college  without  publishing  my 
poems  it  would  be  better,  as  my  taste  was  young, 
and  not  formed,  and  I  woidd  be  ashamed  of  my 
productions  when  I  could  write  and  ju^e  bettef. 
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I  Hnderstood  this,  and  vesolved  to  m^ke  publication 
my  last  resonree.  In  Dumfries  I  bought  six  or 
seven  pkys  of  Shakespeare,  and  never  read  aay 
tlung,  except. Milton,  with  more  rapture  and  en^" 
tkttsiasm*    I  had  seen  /Us  Foems  befinre. 

<«  During  this  summer  my  friend  M'Harg  was 
in  Edinburgh,  employed  as  a  hawker,  or  itixierant 
dealer  in  tea,  &c.  He  described  my  situation  to 
Jaites  Kinnear,  a  journeyman  printer,  a  very  re* 
apectable  man,  who  informed  him,  that  if  I  could 
be  brought  into  town,  Dr  Baird  and  ^several  other 
gentl^oien  would  take  notice  of  me.  I  cooamuni* 
(Bated  this  to  you,-*-you  countenanced  the  nieaanre, 
and,  in  consequence,  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
begintting  of  November  1794^. 

'^  My  Dear  Sir,  I  have  exhausted  the  piper 
wkh  a  wearisome  detail  of  trifles,  and  have  not 
roMA  to  subscribe  myself, 

''  Your  very  faithful  and  gri^ul  Servant, 

**  Al£xr«  Mureat.^* 

Such  is  the  account  of  his  early  lile  given  by  Mr 
Mvrray  Umself.  In  tracing  the  successive  ateps^ 
by  which  a  boy,  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  tl^  peo- 
ple, who  was  equally  destitute  of  instructors,  and 
of  all  the  usual  facilities  of  acquiring  in£)rmatteo» 
under  the  pressure  of  almost  every  possible  disad* 
vantage  of  external  circumstances,  could,  at  ihe 
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age  of  nineteen,  have  become  qualified  to  avail  him^ 
self  of  a  University  education,  it  is  difficult  to  say,: 
whether  our  astonishment  is  greater,  in  observing 
the  disproportion  between  the  means  which  he  po8-> 
sessed,  and  the  wonderful  attainments  to  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  Phnridence,  they  ultimately  con* 
ducted  him  ;  or  in  considering  the  ardour  and  per* 
severance,  by  which  he  surmounted  obstacles,  which 
would  have  consigned  a^y  man  of  a  common  mind 
to  perpetual  insigiiificanoe  a»d  obscurity. 

Much  was  certainly  to  be  done,  after  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  to  render  any  degree  of  literary  emi* 
nence  attainaUe*  But  there  were  no  difficulties  in 
his  way  equal  to  those  which  he  had  already  ov^er* 
come.  And  from  this  time  he  found  resources  and 
protection  beyond  his  hopes,  and  such  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  assure  him  of  ultimate  success. 

Even  the  humbleM;  of  his  friends  could  then  con- 
tribute to  pave  his  way  to  the  most  efficient  patron- 
1^.  He  mentions,  in  his  narrative,  a  Mr  M<* 
Hai^g  €f  Galloway,  then  an  itinerant  hawker,  or 
dealer  in  tea,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to 
Mr  Jaiiies  Kinnear,  at  that  time  a  journeyman 
printer  in  the  King's  Printing-office. 

To  him  he  soon  after  sent  some  specimens  of  his 
poetry,  and,  what  was  much  more  curious  and  im- 
portant, specimens  of  his  knowledge  in  Hebrew, 
Oreek,  Latin,  and  French. 

He  was  mentioned  by  Mr  Kinnear  to  his  rela- 
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during-  the  whole  oourse  of  bis  life.  And  *^  too 
much  praise/'  says  the  author  of  the  Lilermry  Hifr* 
tory  of  Galloway,  *  **  cannot  be  paid  to  Mr  Mait** 
land  and  Dr  Baird  for  their  kind  and  gentrous 
conduct,  particularly  as  they  were  entirely  9lbnn^ 
gera  to  each  other,  and  were  actuated  sc^ely  by  the 
motive  of  bringing  into  notice  indigent  merit,  and 
opening  to  Dr  Murray  a  wider  field  for  the  Culti^- 
vation  of  his  genius  and  talents." 

The  progress  of  his  studies  at  the  University  did 
not  disappoint  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  patronized  him.  He  was  soon  able  to  reckon 
among  the  companion^  or  the  friends  of  hia  stu- 
dies men  whose  names  will  never  be  s^Nuated 
from  the  history  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong: 
Dr  Robert  Anderson,  Mr  Thomas  CampbeU, 
Francis  Jeffirey,  Esq.  Henry  Brougham,  Dr  Tho- 
mas Brown,  Dr  John  Leyden.  Above  all,  Dr 
Leyden  became  his  most  intimate  associate.  He 
was  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  Their  ori- 
ginal pursuits,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
were  substantially  the  same ;  and  it  was  in  the 
same  line,  and  nearly  at  the  same  period,  that 
the  astonishing  attainments  of  both  did  honour  to 
the  literature  and  the  character  of  their  country* 
**  Murray,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Morton,  in  his 
Poetical  Remains  of  Dr  Leyden,  t  <'  once  observ- 

•  Page  295.  t  Page  17. 
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dd  to  Dr  AndenoD,  that  there  was  nobody  in 
£dinbtti^h  whom  he  should  be  so  much  afnid  to 
contend  with  in  knguages  and  philology  as  Leyi- 
den ;  4nd  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  latter,  without 
knowing  this,  once  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
person,  in  the  sadne  terms,  in  conunendatioQ  of 
Murray's  learning/' 

Though  it  is  an  anticipation  of  events  which 
happened  at  a  connderable  distance  of  time,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  connect  with  this  anecdote  the 
following  quotation  from  the  work  now  oSered  to 
the  public,  in  which  Mr  Murray  recognizes,,  with 
peculiar  interest,  the  literary  eminence  of  his  friend 
Dr  Leyden.    **  At  the  date  of  the  last  Chinese 
embassy,''  he  says,  *  *^  Britain  had  not «  man  who 
could  officiate  in  it  as  an  interpreter.     In  this  pros* 
tration  of  the  useful  knowledge,  by  which  the  inter* 
course  of  mankind  is  opened,  and  their  origin  in* 
vestigatedf  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  eflforts  of 
jilerary  societies  abroad,  and  of  some  individuals, 
whose  love  of  learning,  their  first  and  favourite 
passion,  may  yet  do  much  in  a  cause  not  publicly 
supported*     I  allude  to  a  pc^^er  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  on  the  Ian* 
guages  and  literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations ; 
and  I  feel  a  virtuous  satisfaction  in  perceiving,  that 
two  friends,  once  aniodated  with  no  mean  emulation, 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  175  and  176. 
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though  the  one  be  now  in  illiterate  obscurity^  and* 
the  other  be  far  from  his  country,  are  still  iiii<: 
divided,'*  ♦ 

The  premature  death  of  Dr  Leyden.  in  th» 
island  of  Java,  in  the  year  1811,  was  deeply 
regretted  by  Mr  Murray,  who  Expressed  hia  feeU 
ings  from  that  event,  in  terms  which  did  equal 
honour  to  his  own  heart,  and  to  the  memorj  of 
his  fHend.  '*  Our  indefatigable  and  invahiable 
friend,''  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Anderson^  t 
'*  than  whose  a  more  ardent  spirit  never  com- 
prehended whatever  is  vast,  or  surmounted  what* 
ever  is  difficult  in  literary  pursuit,  has  prematurely 
closed  his  brilliant  day,  and ,  is  gone.  Whai  re- 
cently engaged  in  researches  into  the  several  a£Euir« 
ties  of  certain  languages  in  which  he  was  extreme- 
ly conversant,  I  felt  an  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
from  the  thought,  that  my  inquiries  would,  in  due 
time,  come  under  his  able  and  learned  judgment. 
Alas!  this  expectation  was  utterly  vain,  jfor  the 
possibility  of  its  being  accomplished  was  already 
past." 

^*  In  this  manner  are  we  left  to  mourn  our  iire^ 
parable  losses,  over  the  havoc  made  by  time  and 

*  The  allunon  is  evidently  to  Dr  Leyden,  who  was  author 
of  the  artide  referred  to  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  the 
quotation  is  evidently  written  before  Dr  Murray  had  any 
prospect  of  a  Professor's  Chair. 

t  July  11,  1812. 
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detth,  among  the  best  of  our  comforts,  and  see 
age  advancing  rapidly ;  many  gone  for  whom  we 
wished  to  live,  and  much  undone  which  should 
have  been  accomplished/' 

Having  completed  his  course  of  Philosophy,  Mr 
Murray  applied  to  the  study  of  Theology,  that  he 
might  qualify  himself  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
established  church. 

During  this  period  he  became  an  occasional  coa^ 
tributor  to  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  was  ultimately 
employed  by  Mr  Constable  as  its  principal  con- 
ductor. The  Magazine  for  January  180S  is  stated 
to  have  been  under  the  management  of  Dr  Leyden 
and  himself  conjunctly  ;  and  the  seven  subsequent 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  exclusively  edited 
by  Mr  Murray.  * 

Among  other  articles,  he  inserted  in  three  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  this  Miscellany,  a  life  of  the 
late  distinguished  and  enterprising  traveller,  Mr 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  which  contained  the  substance 
of  what  he  aflerwards  prefixed  to  the  third  edition 
of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels.  In  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which  commenced  in  the  year  1802,  he  was 
_  '■■■■'■ 

*  Dr  Murray  was  early  a  writer  of  verses,  though  he  did 
not  much  cultivate  his  poetical  talents,  after  he  was  rising 
to  eminence.  There  are  several  productions  of  his  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  of  the  year  1802,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  there  by  one  of  the  letters 
n,  X,  Z. 
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the  author  of  the  articles  on  *'  Valancy's  ¥n^ 
spectns  of  an  Irish  Dictionary/'  in  the  year  1808^ 
on  •*  Clark's  Progress  of  Marithne  Discovery,**  itf 
the  year  1804 ;  and  on  **  Maurice's  History  of 
Hindostan/'  in  the  year  1805  ;  any  one  of  diem 
suflScient  to  establish  the  literary  and  inteUectul 
distinction  of  its  author. 

But,  during  every  period  of  his  studies,  he  de- 
voted a  great  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  investi- 
gation and  analysis  of  language.  Every  language 
to  which  he  could  find  access  attracted  his  curiosi- 
ty* No  difficulties  discouraged  him,  if  he  thought 
it  possible,  by  industry  or  research,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  information  ;  and  his  astonishing  fhcility 
in  the  acquisition  of  languages  enabled  him  to  at- 
tain, in  a  few  months,  what'  would  have  been  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  talents  and  of  common 
industry,  during  the  longest  life. 

It  is  stated,  in  his  own  narrative,  that  before  he 
came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1794,  he  had  acquir- 
ed the  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  by 
the  assistance  of  Baillie's  English  Dictionary ;  that 
this  afterwards  enabled  him  to  read  Hicke's  Saxon 
Grammar,  and  then  the  Visigothic  and  German  ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  period,  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  Welsh.  He  tells  us,  besides,  that, 
from  the  languages  of  Europe,  he  was  irresistibly 
directed  to  the  languages  of  the  East;  and,  as  early 
as  the  year  1791,  by  the  help  of  a  detached  volume 
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of  the  Aacient  Universal  Hiatery,  vma  in  posfleasion 
of  the  Abjrttinkui,  jmkI  from  Bxriiertscm'B  Hebrew 
Grammar,  of  tbe  Arabic  alj^iabet.  Aftervviardfl» 
when  his  university  education  had  given  more  form 
and  substance  to  his  inquiries,  mnd  he  had  b^un 
to  perceive  the  ori^nal  affinity  between  the  lan<* 
guages  of  the  East  and  the  dialects  of  Europe,  he 
applied  his  mind  with  more  eagerness  to  the 
Eastern  languages,  and  one  discovery  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  another. 

In  the  prospectus  of  a  work  which  he  announced 
in  the  year  1808^  tbe  aubetance  of  which  is  oontajup- 
ed  in  tbe  work  which  is  now  given  to  the  public, 
he  says,  *^  I  have  been  gratified  to  find,  what  has  of» 
ten  been  vagvely  asserted*  that  the  Greek  and  La^ 
tin  are  only  dialects  of  a  language  much  more 
ttmple,  el^ant,  and  aocient,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  almost  all  the  tongues  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  to 
demonstrate,  on  aome  future  occasion,  of  Sanakrit 
itself/' 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr  Baird,  he  says, 
^  The  publicaticm  of  Dr  Wilkins^s  Sanduita  Gcarn* 
mar  did  me  material  service,  though  I  got  his  book 
only  in  May  1809-  BeSore  that  time  I  had  li- 
mited my  views  to  an  examination  of  the  Euro* 
pean  dialects.  I  understood  Hindostanee  and 
Fersic,  and  was  able  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Jones  as  to  the  ancient  affinity  of  the 
Greek,    Teutonic,    Persip,   and   Sanskrit.      But 
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though  I  knew  the  alphabet,  and  had  some  iq^eci-- 
mens  of  the  Sanskrita,  I  could  not  explain  any 
passage  of  it.  I  received  his  book  with  the  plea- 
sure felt  in  gnitifying  a  favourite  passion ;  and  I 
am  now  happy  in  being  able  to  identify  the  Edda 
and  the  Vedas.  It  will  amuse  you  to  heari  that 
OEDA  in  Islandic,  and  veda  in  Sanskrit;  are  not 
only  in  the  main  the  same  word,  but  that  they  are 
actually  the  same  as  our  own  term  **  Wit,''  or 
**  Wita,''  which,  as  you  know,  in  old  times  signi- 
fied **  Knowledge."  By  means  of  the  Sanskrit  I 
have  detected  the  ancient  form  of  many  Persic 
words,  and  the  history  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
verb.  I  have  ascertained  the  identity  of  the  Sar- 
matee  and  Slavi,  and  traced  their  affinity  with  the 
Modes.  Of  course,  I  have  made  the  tour  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  I  hope  with  some  advantage  to  a 
study  which  is  rather  too  much  despised,  but  which 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  eveiy 
man  who  reads  foreign  or  ancient  books.''  * 

By  a  similar  process  and  analysis,  he  ascertained, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  all  the  European  and 
Indian  dialects  have  the  same  origin  and  affinity. 

While  Mr  Murray  was  eagerly  prosecuting  stu* 

*  The  writer  of  this  Memoir  has  not  seen  the  original  of 

this  letter,  but  has  given  the  quotation  as  he  finds  it  in 

"  Murray's  Literary  History  of  Galloway/'  pages  298  and 

299. 
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diet  in  which  he  could  have  but  few  competitors,  it 
oomot  furprise  us,  that  he  should  have  been  select- 
ed by  the  booksellers,  who  had  published  ^<  Mr 
Brace's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile/' 
to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  that  valuable  work. 

The  first  edition,  puhlished  by  Mr  Bruce  him- 
self, was  nearly  out  of  print ;  and  from  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  had  encountered,  both  from  the  learn- 
ed and  the  ignorant,  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  the  second  edition  should  be  ushered  into  the 
veorld,  not  only  with  all  the  additional  information 
which  Mr  Bruce's  papers  could  supply,  but  with  all 
the  advantage  which  the  discernment  and  industry 
of  an  enlightened  Editor  could  bring  to  it. 

After  Dr  Leyden  had  gone  to  India,  Mr  Murray 
was,  indeed,  the  only  individual  in  Great  Britain, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe,  who  was  in  any  degree  qua- 
lified to  do  justice  to  such  an  undertaking.  * 

*  Before  Mr  Murray's  engagement  with  the  booksellers, 
it  appears  that  his  respectable  friend  Dr  Leyden,  who  had 
not  then  gone  to  India,  had  been  consulted  on  the  general 
sal:gect  of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels,  and  of  the  proposed  edition. 
A  letter  of  his  to  Mr  Manners,  the  bookseUer,  has  been 
preserved,  which,  not  only  on  account  of  the  subject,  but  as 
the  letter  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Dr  Leyden,  ought  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  public  Mr  Murray  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  greatest  part  of  the  hints  which  Dr  Leyden 
suggested ;  though,  it  is  probable,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  avail  himself  of  some  of  them.  But  the  letter  iU 
self  is  not  on  that  account  less  interesting  to  those  who 
can  estimate  the  character  of  the  .writer;   and  it  is  here 
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inserted  without  abrMlgment.  The  precise  date  k  net 
mentioned.  But  it  must  have  been  written  in  one  er 
other  of  the  years  180]  or  1802.  ''  Dear  Sib,  (Tues- 
day—  Edinburgh.) -'— Having  now,  by  the  politeness  of 
Mr  Bruce,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  fiithet^s 
MSS.  with  some  attention,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
proceed  to  give  you  my  opinion  opncexning  the  pnbiieatioo 
of  the  posthumous  edition,  and  the  additions  which  aaj  be 
made  from  the  MSS.  With  respect  to  what  may  be  pr(q[ier* 
ly  denominated  the  Travels  of  Mr  Bruce,  I  am  convinced 
that  considerable  additions  may  be  made  from  his  original 
joum^  These  contain  many  detached  observations^  wMdi 
display  much  accuracy  and  ingenuity,  whidi  die  aetlMr, 
when  polishing  his  book,  as  a  classical  work,  did  not  find 
necessary  to  introduce*  In  these  days,  when  the  andeot 
rage  for  travelling  seems  to  have  revived,  one  regrets,  that 
so  original  an  observer  should  be  deprived  of  an  honour 
which  he  may  justly  claim.  These  observations  ought  to  be 
introduced  in  the  form  of  notes,  on  account  of  the  obvious 
impropriety  of  interfering  with  the  text,  except  by  the  omis- 
sion of  sections,  which  may  sometimes  be  judicious,  es  in 
the  case  of  the  Abyssinian  History.  The  manners  and 
literature  of  the  Abyssinians  may  likewise  be  illustrated  by 
some  manuscript  observations  and  extracts  from  the  Abys^ 
sinian  MSS.  of  the  Kinnaird  Collection,  which  likewise  oc- 
cur among  the  papers  of  Mr  Bruce, — as  Extracts  of  the 
Sjmaxar,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  concerning  which  1  have 
lately  seen  an  ingenious  Memoir  by  Langles,  Member  of  Ae 
National  Institute  of  Paris.  As  the  posthumous  editfciii 
must  of  necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  Life  of  the  Traveller, 

it  is  fortunate  that  the  principal  materials  for  this  have  been 
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WBan  alphabet,  before  he  came  to  the  Uniyenity. 
Since  that  time,  he  had  most  asndaously  prosecut- 

aupplied  by  the  trmveller  himself,  in  a  very  copious  Memoir 
addressed  to  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington>  -which, 
thou^  it  is  obviously  not  written  for  publication,  nor  could 
its  present  form  advantageously  meet  the  public  eye,  would 
not  only  afford  authentic  materials,  but  copious  extracts  to 
his  biographer.  To  the  firiends  of  Mr  Bruce  this  is  the  sub- 
ject of  principal  delicacy  and  importance,  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily include  a  critical  estimate,  not  only  of  his  work  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  but  o£  his  general  character,  actions, 
and  life.  It  must  likewise  comprehend  a  discussion  ci  the 
literary  questions  which  have  originated  from  the  publica- 
tioo  of  his  Travds,  and,  particularly,  an  examination  of  the 
objections  of  the  learned  Hartmann.  Between  the  literary 
public  and  the  friends  a£  Mr  Bruce  these  are  questions  of 
the  utmost  delicacy ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  his  friends  may 
think  such  a  discussion  unnecessary.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  decidedly  of  the  contrary  (pinion,  and  think  that  a  lite- 
rary question  can  only  be  settled  by  literary  investigation ; 
and  that  a  contemptuous  silence  always  recoils  on  those  who 
obstinately  maintain  it.  I  farther  think,  that,  at  present,  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Mr  Bruce 
than  it  will  be  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  The  Biogra- 
phy of  Bruce  ought  likewise  to  be  illustrated  by  as  much  of 
the  literary  correspondence  between  him  and  his  friends  as 
possible,  for  there  is  nothing  which  tepds  so  much  to  convey 
the  stamp  of  authenticity. 

**  In  this  life  I  am  convinced  that  many  excellent  mate- 
rials;, tfiat  would  tend  to  develope  and  elevate  his  literary 
diameter,  might  be  procured  from  his  learned  Memoir  on 
Ae  Ruins  of  Psestumi  which  could  not  be  published  in  a 
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ed  the  study  of  the  language  ;  and  by  the  help  of 
Ludolph's  IKcti(Hiary  and  the  Polyglot  Bible»  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  two  dialects^  of  which 
the  language  consists— of  the  Amharic,  which  k 
the  court  dialect ;  and  of  the  Greez  or  TigrS,  which 
is  the  written  language,  and  which  is  scarcely  to  be 


parate  form.     I  know  nothing  which^  if  judicioasljemplojr- 
ed^  would  convey  a  higher  idea  of  his  literary  powers. 

''  To  the  volume  of  Natural  History  some  additions  migbt 
certainly  be  made ;  but  not  many  of  the  drawings  could  be 
used^  as  the  descriptions  are  wanting. 

'<  Of  the  drawings  which  remain  at  Kinnaird  of  his  antt* 
quities  of  Africa^  about  fifty  may  be  published.  Of  these 
thirty-eight  are  highly  finished.  They  relate  to  Tagga, 
Tucca^  Terebenthina^  Cicta^  and  Tripoli.  As  these  nuns  . 
have  never  been  accurately  described  or  delineated,  an  ori- 
ginal and  interesting  Work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Africa,  or 
rather  of  Barbary,  might  be  formed  of  these ;  taking  the  ori- 
ginal Journal  of  Mr  Bruce  in  Barbary  as  the  running  text 
or  letter-press,  which  might  amount  to  seventy  or  eighty 
pages  in  quarto.  The  original  Journal  certainly  requires  to 
be  carefully  revised ;  and  must  be  occasionally  illustrated 
with  notes  from  Dombay  and  later  travellers.  This  is  the  only 
work  which  should  be  published  separately  from  the  new 
edition ;  and  if  the  new  edition  could  be  undertaken  in  quor-' 
to  as  well  as  octavo,  oughtto  make  a  part  of  it  But  of  this 
you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  your  friends,  must  be  the  proper 
judges.  I  'have  only  stated  my  literary  opinion,  and  am. 
Sir,  yours  sincerely,  John  Leyden." — Addressed  to  Mr 
Alkxr.  Manners, 
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ibund  in  common  use,  beyond  the  province  of 
TRgr6« 

He  had  become  acquainted,  besides,  with  the 
dialects  in  use,  iu  the  countries  which  lie  in  the 
vicinity  of  Abyssinia,  the  Falashan,  Gafat,  Agow, 
Galla,  &c. ;  and  was  therefore  possessed  of  quaii-: 
£cations  for  editing  Mr  Bruce's  Travels,  which,  it 
is  very  probable,  were  never,  in  all  their  extent, 
possessed  by  any  other  individual. 

That  he  might  have  access  to  the  papers  and 
manuscripts,  which  had  either  been  prepared  bj 
Mr  Bruce,  or  had  been  in  his  possession,  her  re^^ 
»ded  constantly  at  Kinnaird,  the  mansion-house 
on  Mr  Bruce's  estate,  from  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1802,  till  the  month  of  July  180S. 

No  situation  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  who  had  Mr  Murray's  predilection  for 
oriental  literature.  Independent  of  the  importance 
of  his  labours,  as  the  Editor  of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels, 
the  variety  of  eastern  manuscripts  which  he  found 
in  his  repositories,  to  which  scarcely  any  other 
atuation  would  have  given  him  access,  must  have 
added  as  much  to  his  private  satisfaction,  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  acquisitions  as  an  oriental  scholar. 

But  his  fifist  concern  was  the  publication  of 
an  improved  edition  of  Mr  Bruce's  book,  from  the 
papers  and  manuscripts  at  Kinnaird ;  and  the  aU- 
lity  and  discernment  with  which  he  executed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  wHl  always  reflect  honour  on 
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his  memory.  The  good  sense  and  discrimination 
with  which  he  put  the  public  in  possession  of 
the  substantial  merits  of  Mr  Bruce,  and  vindicated 
both  his  personal  character,  and  the  character  of  iiis 
booki  against  the  petulance  and  sarcasms  both  of 
ignorance  and  malignity,  are  not  less  conspicuous^ 
than  the  modesty  and  fairness  of  the  Editor. 

He  published  the  second  edition  of  Mr  Bruce's 
Travels  in  the  year  1805. 

Three  years  after  the  original  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  Mr  Bruce  had  been  advised  by  hia 
friends  to  publish  a  second  edition  in  octavo,  and 
before  his  death,  had  made  arrangements  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr  Murray's  edition  was  therefore  printed  from 
the  copy  which  the  author  had  himself  prepared  for 
the  press,  and  had  all  the  advantage  of  his  last 
emendations  and  corrections. 

It  has  other  advantages,  from  the  indefatigable  . 
industry  and  peculiar  talents  of  the  Editor. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and 
Amharic,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  examine  Mr 
Bruce's  manuscripts,  and  from  them  to  add  much 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  narratives. 
'  In  the  appendixes  and  notes  to  the  different 
books — in  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  theology  in 
volume  second,  selected  from  Tablonski,  afler  a 
careful  examination  of  his  authorities,  and  an 
attentive  survey  of  the  Coptic  language— in  Num« 
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bers  second  aiid  third  of  the  same  appendix^  written 
entirely  by  Mr  Murray,  in  which  there  is  much  ad- 
ditional information  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  history  and  language  of  Egjrpt 
— ^in  the  introduction  to  volupie  third,  collected 
from  Ethiopic  manuscripts,  and  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian 
monarchy — ^in  the  appendixes  to  the  last  five  books 
of  the  Travels — and  in  the  extension  of  the  appen- 
dix of  natural  history — Mr  Murray  has  not  only 
made  great  additions  to  the  accounts  before  given 
of  individuals,  and  to  the  narratives  of  Mr  Bruce's 
joumies  in  the  country  of  Abyssinia,  but  he  has  ar- 
ranged a  large  proportion  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion found  in  Mr  Bruce's  original  journals.  He 
has  certainly  furnished  a  variety  of  minute  explana- 
tory notices,  which  an  inquisitive  reader  finds  of 
importance  to  illustrate  the  author's  narrative  ;  and 
has  added  many  facts  and  details,  which  are  there 
either  omitted  or  abridged. 

The  publication  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
original  documents  is,  besides,  an  authentic  attes- 
tation of  the  truth  and  correctness  of  Mr  Bruce's 
historical  detail,  which  every  candid  and  intelligent 
reader  knows  how  to  appreciate. 

Mr  Murray  prefixed  to  this  edition  a  life  of  Mr 
Bruce,  compiled  not  only  from  his  papers  and  his 
literary  correspondence,  but  from  a  Memoir  written 
by  himself,  about  the  year  I788.     He  had  suffi- 
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<>ient  materials ;  and  if  the  arrangement  of  them 
has  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Bruce»  it 
has  reflected  honour  on  the  judgment  and  talents 
of  his  biographer. 

'  The  sale  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Tiiavels  was 
so  successful,  that  Mr  Murray  was  soon  requested 
to  prepare  a  third.  With  this  view  he  was  agaiuy 
for  a  few  weeks,  resident  at  Kinnaird,  in  the  year 
1811 1  and  appears  to  have  left  it  in  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May  in  that  year.  The  third  edition  was; 
from  that  time,  in  preparation,  till  it  appeared  early 
in  February  1813,  only  a  few  months  before  Mr 
Murray's  death.  His  preface  is  dated  on  the  SOth 
of  January. 

This  edition  contains  additional  extracts  from 
Mr  Bruce's  journals,  from  which,  when  they  are 
added  to  the  extracts  given  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tion, Mr  Murray  conceived  the  public  to  be  fully 
prepared  to  ascertain  both  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  the  printed  narrative^ 

Mr  Bruce,  like  all  other  travellers,  was  sometimes 
led  to  form  hasty  and  unfounded  opinions,  from  t)ie 
facts  which  were  presented  to  him.  Mr  Murray 
does  not  disguise  his  own  opinions,  when  he  differ- 
ed from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  frequent 
opportunities,  in  his  notes  and  appendixes,  to 
express  his  dissent  from  Mr  Bruce's  theories  and 
speculations,  and  to  state  very  different  opinions 
from  the  same  facts.     But  this  he  uniformly  does. 
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wkh  the  respect  due  to  Mr  Bruce's  infonnatioiii 
and  to  the  peculiar  talents  which  distinguished 
him. 

It  had  always  been  Mr  Murray's  object  to 
become  a  parochial  minister  in  Scotland  j  and 
he  had  become  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  several 
years  before  the  publication  of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels. 
But  he  had  been  occupied  by  subjects  so  remote 
from  the  means  of  obtaining  church  patronage,  that 
hitherto  he  had  scarcely  made  any  exertions  to 
obtain  a  living ;  and  his  friends  had  found  no  op- 
portunity of  providing  for  him. 

But  notwithstanding  the  neglect  and  injustice 
which  most  meritorious  individuals  often  expe- 
rience, the  eminent  and  peculiar  talents,  as  well 
as  the  sterling  worth  of  Mr  Murray,  could  not 
ultimately  fail  to  secure  him  both  protection  and 
patronage. 

The  living  to  which  he  was  ultimately  inducted 
was  procured  by  means  as  honourable  to  his  cha- 
racter, as  they  were  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 
William  Douglas,  of  Orchardton,  Esq.  to  whom 
he  had  for  some  time  given  private  lessons,  had 
learnt  that  Dr  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr,  an  aged 
and  respectable  clergyman  in  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries,  was  anxious  to  obtain  an  ordained  assist- 
ant and  successor.  It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain 
Dr  Muirhead's  consent ;  and  the  application  to  the 
patron,  in  which  several  of  Mr  Murray's  friends 
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co-operated  with  Mr  Douglas  and  Dr  Muirhoid, 
was  equally  successful. 

It  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifyiii^  to  obtaiii  a 
situation,  so  agreeable  to  him  in  other  respects, 
from  the  kind  offices  of  friends,  whom  his  adoiow- 
lodged  merits  had  procured  him ;  and  especially 
from  the  gratitude  and  a£Pection  of  a  pupil,  who 
was  delighted  to  have  such  an  opportunity  to 
express  the  respect  and  consideration  with  which 
he  regarded  him. 

The  situation  was  not  less  gratifying  to  him  for 
other  reasons.  He  had  the  prospect  of  receivii^ 
from  Dr  Muirhead  and  his  family  every  d^;ree  of 
countenance  and  kindness.  His  maternal  unde, 
Mr  Cochran,  was  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  j 
and  in  his  family  he  had  an  invitation  to  reside  dar- 
ing the  life  of  Dr  Muirhead.  He  was,  besides, 
universally  acceptable  to  the  parishioners,  of  whom 
every  individual  was  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality. 

These  expectations  were  all  realised.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  charge  of  Urr,  as  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor to  Dr  Muirhead,  in  December  1806.  For 
two  years  he  lived  with  comfort  and  respectability 
in  the  family  of  Mr  Cochran ;  and  uniformly  re- 
ceived from  Dr  Muirhead  and  his  family  all  the 
attention  and  kindness  which  he  had  anticipated. 
Dr  Muirhead  was  at  first  able  to  take  some  part  in 
the  public  duties  of  the  Sunday.    But  his  constitu- 
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tion  was  gwe;  and  his  health  gradually  dedined, 
till  he  died  on  the  l6th  of  May  1808,  lea¥uig.Mr 
Murray  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish. 

Mr  Murray's  residence  with  Mr  Cochran  had 
introduced  him  to  the  neighbouring  family  of  Mr 
James  Affleck,  farmer  in  Grange ;  and  he  soon 
limned  an  attaohinent  to  Henrietta  Affleck,  his 
daughter,  whom  he  married  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber 1808.  It  has  been  sometimes  remarked,  that 
juxtaposition  makes  more  marriages  than  all  other 
external  circumstances.  In  the  present  instance^ 
it  contributed  to  form  a  connection,  which  secured 
to  Mr  Murray,  during  the  few  years  which  he  sur- 
tifed,  a  large  portion  of  domestic  happiness ;  and 
the  connection  has  ever  since  done  honour  to  his 
memory,  among  those  to  whom  Mrs  Murray  is 
personally  known. 

.  As  minister  of  Urr,  Mr  Murray  was  indefatig- 
able and  conscientious  in  his  pastoral  duties. 
Much  of  his  time  was  certainly  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  But  these  he  did  not  permit  to  encroach 
on  his  pastoral  labours.  He  was  a  zealous  and  af- 
ftctionate  preacher.  And  though  conscientious 
usefulness  was  the  object  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
incapable  of  frittering  down  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
amty  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  great  or  of  the 
small,  he  appears  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  orders  of  the  people,  who  universally  regard- 
ed him  as  a  faithful  and  evangelical  pastor,  who  sin- 
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cerely  meant  to  do  justice  to  the  duties  of  his  of» 

fice. 

But  his  public  service  was  the  least  part  of  his 
pastoral  labours.  During  the  course  of  everjf^  year 
he  was  accustomed  to  catechise  the  individuals  in 
every  district  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  have 
always  considered  a  chief  part  of  their  usefulness  to 
dejpend  on  the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhere  to 
die  apostolical  rule  of  *'  teaching  not  only  publicly, 
but  from  house  to  house/' 

In  conjunction  with  the  parochial  schoolsi  this  ift 
at  least  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in 
the  habits  of  the  country,  on  which  the  morals  and 
die  peculiar  character  of  the  Scottish  populadon 
depend* 

But  his  pastoral  labours  did  not  prevent  Mr 
Murray  from  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  his  phi- 
lological inquiries.  During  the  whole  period  of 
his  incumbency  at  Urr,  the  book  which  is  now  of- 
fered to  the  public  was  in  preparation.  His  coTi- 
respondence  with  his  friends,  amidst  all  the  playw 
fulness  of  confidential  intercourse,  had  almost  al- 
ways some  reference  to  his  favourite  studies. 

The  limits  prescribed  to  this  Memoir  render  it 
impossible  to  insert  much  of  his  correspondency 
either  on  literary  or  common  subjects.  The  author 
particularly  regrets,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  in- 
sert his  correspondence!  in  the  year  1812,  with  Sir 


WiUiam  Drummond  of  Logifi-Almond,  who  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  philo- 
logists which  this  country  has  produced.  He  has 
it  not  in  his  power,  though  it  had  been  possible  to 
obtain  Sir  William's  permissioui  not  only  because 
it  would  require  more  room  in  the  publication  than 
this  Memoir  can  occupy,  but  because,  though  Sir 
William's  ingenious  letters  are  before  him,  Mr 
Murray  had  preserved  copies  of  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  part  of  the  correspondence,  and  has  left 
these  not  only  imperfect,  but  in  some  parta  ille- 
gible. 

It  relates  chiefly  to  the  Coptic  language,  or  what 
is  understood  to  be  the  ancient  language  of  l^gjft^ 
Sir  William  had  sent  Mr  Murray  his  book  on  this 
subject,^  in  which  he  had  made  respectful  mention 
of  him  as  a  man  well  acquainted  with  Ethiopian  li- 
terature, and  as  the  editor  of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels. 
In  his  correspondence  afterwards,  he  enters  on  what 
may  be  called  ^<  the  Coptic  Question,''  as  a  subject 
which  he  considered  Mr  Murray  to  be  one  of  the 
few  persons  in  this  country  competent  to  examine. 
"  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  *  "  that  the  Coptic  and 
Sahidic  are  dialects  of  the  same  language.  But  the 
cpteation  is.  Whether  or  not  this  language  were  the 
ancient  Egyptian  ?" 

There  appear  to  have  passed  two  or  three  letters 


*  September  28,  1812. 
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on  this  subject,  in  which  the  argument  has  been 
managed  on  both  sides  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  fiur- 
ness  and  candour  of  the  writers. 

The  last  letter  from  Sir  Williami  which  appears,* 
contains  the  following  paragraphs,  which  the  writer 
of  this  Memoir  hopes  he  will  be  pardoned  for  tran« 
scribing :  «*  I  have  read,"  he  says,  "  your  letter,  of 
the  28th  of  October,  with  great  attention,  and  with 
pleasure,  as  well  as  with  profit.  It  contains  the 
most  luminous  account  of  the  Coptic  language 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  shows  that  its  author 
well  merits  the  reputation  which  he  has  obtained  as 
a  philologist.  I  do  not  blush  to  acknowledge,  that 
it  has  tended  much  to  shake  the  opinions  which  I 
held  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  language  of 
Egypt.  My  sincere  wish  is  to  discover  the  truth ; 
and  if  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  question, 
it  is  only  with  a  view  to  that  object.  Tie  rules 
which  you  have  given  for  considering  the  Coptic, 
and  for  carrying  on  inquiries  concerning  it,  are  ad- 
mirable." 

Sir  William  afterwards  states  certain  difficulties, 
which  still  seemed  to  him  to  require  explanation, 
with  the  ingenuity  which  does  so  much  honour  to 
his  literary  character,  and  which  his  correspondent 
knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate. 

•  Dated  November  7,  1812. 
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There  it  but  one  fact  more  in  Mr  Murray's  lite- 
rary history  which  requires  to  be  mentioned :  His 
dection  to  be  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

This  important  event  in  his  life  happened  some 
weeks  before  the  commencement  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  William  Drummond. 

After  the  statement  which  has  been  given  of  his 
peculiar  eminence  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  of 
the  astonishing  extent  and  superiority  of  his  philo- 
logical knowledge,  it  is  humbling  to  be  obliged  to 
relate,  that  he  was  not  elected  without  a  consider- 
able exertion  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  nor  with- 
out the  production  of  most  decisive  testimonies  to 
his  literary  attainments ;  and  that  among  the  pa- 
trons of  the  University,  (the  Magistrates  and  Town- 
Council  of  the  City,)  his  election  was  carried  only 
by  a  majority  of  two  votes. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  any  of  the  candidates  to 
say,  that  scarcely  any  individual  in  this,  or  in  al- 
most any  other  country,  was  entitled  to  be  his  com- 
petitor, on  the  ground  of  equal  qualifications. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
every  individual  has  a  right  to  prosecute  his  own 
daims  against  any  competitor ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
to  lay  his  qualificatioDs  before  the  public,  whatever 
their  extent  may  be.  There  was  certainly,  on  this 
occasion,  both  a  serious  opposition,  and  a  keenly 
contested  canvass. 
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It  became,  therefore,  necessarj  to  bring  Mr 
Murray's  pretensions  fiurly  before  the  public ;  apd 
to  satisfy  the  Patrons  of  the  University,  that,  in 
electing  him,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  they 
would  do  no  more  than  justice  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  distinguished  University  entrusted  to  their 
patronage. 

There  were  three  candidates  in  opposition  to 
Mr  Murray,  for  whom  certificates  and  recommen- 
dations  were  laid  before  the  patrons.  One  of  them, 
(the  Rev.  Mr  Dickson  of  St  Cuthbert's,)  as  soon 
as  he  understood  that  Mr  Murray's  name  was  men- 
tioned, publicly  withdrew  his  pretensions,  by  a  let- 
ter to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  testimonies  and  recommendations  pi^uced 
for  the  different  candidates,  and  the  whole  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  will  be  found  at  laige  in 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  July  1812. 

Nothing  more  shall  be  inserted  here  than  a  few 
extracts  from  those  letters  which  give  the  most  di- 
rect testimony  to  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  Mr 
Murray,  from  gentlemen  qualified  to  estimate  them 
from  their  own  habits  of  study,  and,  in  particular, 
from  their  acquaintance  with  Oriental  literature. 
He  had  many  testimonies  from  men  of  the  first 
character,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  Oriental 
learning,  but  whose  superior  penetration  and  im- 
partiality entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 

public.     But  those  testimonies  are  certainly  of  most 
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importance  i&  ibe  oamtive  of  his  life,  which  came 
from  men  irho  were  peraonally  qualified,. by  their 
own  halnti  of  study,  to  estimate  the  >eztent  and  the 
distinetiTe  character  of  his  Ikerabire. .  :     . 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  who 
had  himself  travelled  into  Abyssinia,  and  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  individuals 
in  this  country,  who  were  personally  competent  to 
judge  of  the  Oriental  and  philological  attainments 
of  Mr  Murray.  It  is  dated  on  the  3Sd  of  June 
1812,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgk:  *'  My  Lord,  As  I  have  been  infiHmed 
that  the  professorship  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  become  vacant,  and 
that  the  Rev.  A«  Murray  has  been  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  it,  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you  in  his  favour. 

'*  My  acquaintance  with  Mr  Murray  originated 
in  my  admiration  of  the  deep  erudition  and  extensive 
research  displayed  in  his  edition  of  Mr  Bruce's  Tra- 
vda  in  Abyssinia.  Having  twice  visited  that  coun* 
try,  I  was  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  its  history 
and  literature ;  and  in  these  pursuits  I  received  so 
much  assistance  from  Mr  Murray's  labours,  that  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  February  1811,  from  the  mission  to  Abys- 
sinia, in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  to  recommend 
him  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as  the  only  person 
in  the  British  donUnions  in  my  opinion  adequate 
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to  translate  an  Ethiopic  letter^  which  I  had  brought 
from  Ras  M^da  Selas^,  addressed  to  the  King; 
My  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  Mr  M^iw 
ray  finished  the  translation  in  the  most  satis&ctory 
way. 

<<  Mr  Murray  has  since  undertaken  the  very  dif- 
ficult task  of  translating,  for  the  use  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  abstruse  dissertation 
in  £thiopic,  on  doctrinal  points,  written  by  the  pa^ 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  and  presented  to  me  by  the 
prime  minister  of  Abyssinia ;  and  the  Society  fdt 
so  greatly  obliged  to  Mr  Murray,  that,  at  a  general 
committee,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  present* 
ed  to  him,  and  an  order  given,  that  he  should  be 
furnished  with  copies  of  all  the  foreign  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  published  by  the  Society. 

^*  To  such  honourable  testimony  as  this  my  indi- 
vidual opinion  can  add  but  little  weight ;  though  I 
cannot  help  taking  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  I 
think  the  University,  by  such  a  choice  of  a  profit- 
sor,  would  do  honour  to  itself,  as  well  as  a  ben^ 
to  the  literary  world,  as  Mr  Murray's  superior  at- 
tainments in  the  various  branches  of  the  Oriental. 
languages  seem  to  me  to  quaUfy  him  particularly 
for  such  a  situation.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  Henry  Salt.'* 

The  second  letter  is  from  A.  Hamilton,  Eaq. 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  East  India 
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Company's  College  at  Hertford,  and  is  addressed 
to  Dr  Thomas  Brown.    From  this  letter  the  fd- 
lowing  paragraphs  are  extracted :    **  9^,  Qeorge 
Street^  Saturd(nf.—Mj  Dear  Sir,  I  learn  witk 
great  pleasure  from  your  note,  that  there  is  a  pro^ 
babiiity  of  Mr  Murray's  being  elected  to  fill  the 
chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Moodie.     I  hap- 
pened last  week  to  meet  with  him  in  Galloway, 
and  found  his  acquisitions  in  Oriental  Literature  and 
Languages  so  extensive  and  various,  as  greatly  to 
exceed  my  power  to  appreciate  them  accurately. 
With  the  few  languages  in  which  I  am  conversant, 
he  discovered  an  acquaintance  that  surprised  me  ex- 
ceedingly ;  but  the  range  of  his  studies  included 
many  of  which  I  am  completely  ignorant/'     The 
third  testimony  is  from  Dr  Baird,  the  Principal  of 
the  University^  addressed  to  the  Lord  Provost, 
from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  extracted : 
"  I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter,  announcing  Mr 
Murray  as  a  candidate,  that,  on  his  very  first  arri- 
val in  town,  when  a  boy,  he  read  and  explained, 
and  analyzed  accurately,  a  Hebrew  psalm,  ad  aper- 
turam  tibri.     He  did  so  in  presence  of  Dr  Moodie, 
Dr  Finlayson,  and  myself.     He  had  learnt  the  let- 
ters from  finding  them  at  the  head  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  119th  Psalm.     He  then  borrowed  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  Bible,  and, 
without  a  master,  made  himself  extensively,  and,  as 
we  found,  correctly  acquainted  with  the  language. 

VOL.  I.  g 
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He  had  never  at  that  time  heard  any  other  peiaon 
pronounce  a  word  of  it.  I  have,  m  justice  to  hiniy 
to  mention  farther,  that,  above  twelve  years  ago^he 
gave  me  in  manuscript  for  perusal,  A  New  Hebrem 
Grammar^  or  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Ek^ 
ments  qf  the  Hebrew  Language^  which  he  had 
composed.  It  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  comprdben- 
sive,  judicious,  and  able  performance,  and  displaying 
a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  structure^ 
idiom,  and  general  character  of  the  Hebrew.*' 

The  fourth  and  last  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  Dik 
vid  Didcson,  withdrawing  his  pretensions  as  a  fan* 
didate,  from  his  conviction  of  the  superior  claims 
of  Mr  Murray,  from  which  the  following  para* 
graphs  are  extracted.  The  letter  is  dated  July  6, 
1812.  After  stating  the  appearance  of  Mr  Mur-^ 
ray  as  a  candidate,  as  the  sole  reason  which  had  de- 
termined him  to  withdraw  from  the  competition,  he 
says,  **  Mr  Murray's  attainments  in  Oriental  lite- 
rature are  so  extensive  and  profound,  and  have  al- 
ready raised  him  to  such  a  high  rank  among  Orient 
tal  scholars,  that  I  should  be  in  danger  of  incurring 
the  suspicion,  and  should  certainly  possess  the  feel- 
ing, of  having  brought  dishonour  on  myself  were 
I  to  throw  the  smallest  bar  in  the  way  of  that  pre^ 
ferment,  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled.  When 
I  consider,  that,  before  he  had  nearly  finished  hia 
theological  studies  at  the  University,  a  time  when 

most  young  men  in  his  situation  are  only  b^^inning 
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ttf  tenfti  tli«  fim  Eleittetits  of  Hebrew,  h«  had  TbaAe 
Mtctielt  thorot^y  maMer  not  atity  df  it,  bttt  of  ifH 
Gogfmte  languages  Off  dialects,  the  Chatdeoi  Sy« 
riae;  iSamaritaiii  and  Arabic-^That  twielve  jeiefi 
a^  he  had  competed  a  new  Hebiew  Ghraiitanar-^ 
That  he  has  ever  sitice  prosecuted  his  researeheik 
on  philological  and  fiterary  subject^  and  especially 
into  ^ost  alt  the  htngtiages  of  the  East,  with  the 
most  unwearied  perseverance  and  diistix^uished  sue^ 
cess  ;-^wben  1  consider  these  facts,  I  confess,  that 
I  shonld  blush  at  the  thought  of  hesitatikig  even 
for  a  moment  to  relinquish  my  own  wishes  aAd 
views  with  regard  to  the  professorship,  in  order  to 
promote  his  hopes  of  success/' 

These  documents,  which  are  mentioned  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  give  a  striking  view  of 
Mr  Murray's  attainments  in  Oriental  Literature, 
and  do  the  highest  honour  to  his  memory,  were 
supported  by  a  great  variety  of  the  strongest  opi- 
nions which  could  be  expressed  in  words,  from  men 
who,  though  not  Oriental  scholars,  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  science  and  learning  of  their  country : 
Dngald  Stewart,  Esq.  Dr  James  Gregory,  Dr  Tho- 
mas Brown,  Mr  John  Playfair,  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
ihe  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  Mr  Baron  Hume, 
IVancis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  &c. ; 
names  which  every  well  informed  man  knows  how 
to  appreciate.  Nothing  could  be  said  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  testimonies  from  such  men  as 
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tbae.  The  only  candidite  in  opposition  wis  wdl 
entitled  to  all  the  recommendatioos  vdiich  were 
giTen  him.  But  even  in  these,  with  two  excep- 
tions, no  attempt  was  made  to  lower  the  preten- 
sions of  Mr  Murray.  One  indiTidual  indirect^ 
pleaded  his  exclusion,  because  he  was  not  a  mini- 
ster of  Edinburgh !  and  another,  more  indirectly 
stillj  while  he  conadered  him  as  a  profound  Qrien- 
tal  scholar,  affected  to  start  a  doubt  of  his  taste  in 
literature,  though  he  admitted,  that  ''  his  opinion 
of  him  was  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  pubUc 
reporif**  and  might  be  '*  far  short  of  the  justice 
due  to  him  V 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  Mr  Murray  was  elected  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental Languages.  On  the  15th,  the  University 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
-—a  distinction  which  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
given  him  long  before  that  time. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention,  with  the  n^ 
spect  which  it  deserves,  that,  in  his  election  to  the 
professorship,  Dr  Murray  was  most  particularly  in- 
debted to  Dr  Baird,  the  Principal  of  the  Universi- 
ty. He  had  been  uniformly  bis  most  zealous  friend 
from  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  down 
to  the  period  of  his  election  as  a  professor,  seems 
not  to  have  lost  any  opportunity  of  assisting  and  be« 
friending  him.  On  this  occasion,  he  exerted  him- 
self most  effectually  to  render  his  election  secure ; 
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and  did  8o,  from  his  conviction  of  his  peculiar  qua- 
fifications,  in  opposition  both  to  his  personal  and 
his  party  friends,  with  a  firmness  and  consistency, 
which  certainly  did  him  honour  with  all  impartial 
men. 

Dr  Murray  was  not  a  man  to  forget  his  obliga- 
tions to  any  one  individual  to  whom  he  had  been 
indebted,  and  least  of  all  to  forget  what  he  owed  to 
Dr  Bairdy  who  had  so  long  and  so  effectually  pa- 
tronized him. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  recognised,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  honourable  mind,  obligations  of  an  earlier 
date,  with  which  his  gratitude  led  him  to  con- 
nect all  the  subsequent  prosperity  which  had  attend- 
ed him. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Mr  Kinnear  of  the 
King's  printing-office  was  the  person  who  original- 
ly encouraged  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  the 
first  who  received  him  into  his  house.  And  it  i&a 
circumstance  much  to  the  credit  of  Dr  Murray's 
character,  that  Mr  Kinnear  is  one  of  the  first  of  all 
his  friends  whom  he  wishes  to  recognise  on  his  elec- 
tion to  a  professor's  chair ;  and  whom  he  recog- 
nises in  terms  of  peculiar  meaning  and  delicacy.  In 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr  Alexander  Smellie,  writ- 
ten two  days  after  his  election,  *  he  says,  '*  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  our 
,  » 

•  lOth  July. 
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gao4  and  most  ^xcieljmt  Irippd,  ^r  Jame*  ^Or^ 
near,  my  thanks  for  the  pains  he  tookf  in  pri^p^riiig^ 
me  for  Uie  Hebrew  prp&ssorship.  T)xey  ar(^  qot 
the  highest  steps  which  r^i^  i^e  building.  ]^ 
was  as  anxious  for  my  welfare  in  the  year  179;^  W 
it  js  possible  for  my  best  friends  to  be  in  the  year 
181£.  I  will  not  fail  to  ei^reiss  my  th^g  to  ^ 
Honourable  the  Dean  of  Quild.  Indeed^  X  8)u|}l 
express  them  all  my  lifetimie." 

Mr  Kincaid  M'Kenzie,  the  Dean  of  Qva}4f 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  ablest  and  mpst  efficient  of 
his  friends  in  the  council.  To  him  he  •  wrotf^  s 
letter,  which  bears  date  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  48y 
afiter  his  election,  but  which  was  evidently  writt^ 
before  the  intimation  of  his  election  coul4  Jittfe 
reached  him,  from  which  the  following  ex^nicta  are 
taken: — **  I  have  this  moment  received  lett^ 
from  Mr  Smellie  and  Dr  Baird,  informing  vq  ^f 
the  unexampled  struggle  which  you  have  mi^  to 
support  my  pretensions  as  a  candidate  fpr  the  pn>* 
fessorship  of  the  Eastern  Languages,  in  the  cpmi- 
cil,  and  in  every  place  where  they  could  possibly  be 
promoted.  To  say  that  I  am  grateful  fo^  this 
most  disinterested  and  remarkable  fnendsbip  would 
be  fbeUe  language,  indeed,  and  far  i^ort  of  what  1 
actually  fed.  Without  considering  for  a  iqomeDt 
what  may  have  been  the  result  of  your  eSofta, 
which  is  as  yet  totally  unknown  to  me,  I  request 
permission  to  assure  you,  that  they  have  made  an 
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impression  on  my  mind  which  will  not  be  e£&oed 
fay  time.    If  your  efforts  have  been  exerted  for  an 
«i9»iicees{/!i/ candidMe,  they  will  not  be  foi^ottesi*- 
Jbr  «e  have  perished  in  light    If,  on  the  other 
handy  your  labours  hare  been  crowned  with  sue* 
cesa,  you  hare  made  a  jnnofeasor  who  will  not  for- 
get his  friends,  nor,  so  far  as  his  humble  abilities 
go,  di^onour  the  testimony  they  have  given  for 
him*     Addicted  to  literature  almost  from  my  in- 
fancy, and  pursuing  it  in  obscurity,  where  I  had 
neither  fiiends  nor  supporters,  I  have  found  all 
these ;  and  my  efforts  through  life  are  due,  not 
more  to  the  ambition  of  doing  something  eminent- 
ly great  in  the  line  of  my  studies,  than  to  the  re- 
demption of  that  pledge  which  my  benefactors 
liave  mortgaged  for  me.     If  I  can  execute  my  in- 
tentions, I  am  not  afraid  that  your  Lordship  and 
the  public  shall  ever  be  ashamed  of  the  boundless 
partiality  which  you  and  they  have  shown  for  a 
stranger.    And  this  depends  in  no  respect  on  the 
event  of  an  election." 

Dr  Murray  was  formally  inducted  to  his  pro- 
fessorship on  the  S6th  of  August  18IS,  and  began 
to  teach  his  public  class  on  the  S  1st  of  October 
following.  Soon  after  that  time  he  published,  for 
the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  treatise,  entitled 
*<  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology,"  which,  though 
it  contains  much  ingenious  and  original  matter,  as 
an  abridgment  of  the  Principles  of  Oriental  Gram- 
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mar,  was  known  to  have  been  both  composed  and 
prepared  for  publication  after  his  arrival  in  Eldiii* 
burgh.  The  subject  was  so  familiar  to  him^  and 
had  been  so  long  arranged  in  his  own  mind,  that 
little  time  was  necessary  to  complete  such  a  work. 

From  November  till  the  end  of  February  or  be* 
ginning  of  March,  Dr  Murray  appears,  with  very^ 
little  interruption,  to  have  taught  his  class  regular^ 
ly.  Though  he  had  a  severe  struggle,  during  the 
whole  period,  with  an  asthmatic  and  consumptive 
habit,  he  was  as  ardent  as  he  had  always  been  in 
his  studies ;  and  under  the  severest  pressures  of 
declining  health,  never  despaired  of  his  recovery. 
He  persisted  in  his  public  prelections  till  an  ex- 
cessive debility,  of  necessity,  confined  him  to  the 
house.  Even  when  his  health  did  not  permit  him 
to  attend  his  public  lecture,  he  continued  to  teach 
a  small  Persic  class  in  his  own  room ;  and  dis- 
covered as  much  zeal  in  prosecuting  his  peculiar 
studies,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  as  at  any  pe- 
riod of  his  greatest  activity. 

The  extent  of  his  occupations,  during  the  Col- 
lege session,  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  some 
part  of  his  attention  to  any  subject  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  studies,  on  which  he  saw  that  hia 
peculiar  talents  or  information  would  be  useful. 

From  circumstances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  in  this  Memoir,  he  had,  several  months  be- 
fore he  became  a  professor,  corresponded  with  Dr 
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dharles  Stuart  of  Dunearn  on  a  subject  which  Dr 
Stuart  is  loi^  known  to  have  had  deeply  at  heart— 
tlie  progress  of  Christianity  in  India.    Dr  Mur- 
ray had  voluntarily  (^fered  to  write  an  Essay  on 
the  Importanee  of  the  Indian  Mission ;  and,  in 
particular,  on  the  Importance  of  the  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  several  languages  of  India, 
carried  on  through  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore. 
He  saw  the  importance  of  this  great  undertaking, 
not  only  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  but  to 
promote  the  progress  of  civilization  and  soienc^e,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

This  ofier  had  been  made  to  Dr  Stuart  some 
months  before  Dr  Murray's  introduction  to  the 
University.  But  his  time  had  been  so  completely 
occn^ed  by  the  prospect  of  that  event,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  proposed. 

Dr  Stuart  reminded  him  of  the  subject  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  winter  session ;  but,  though  he 
found  him  as  zealous  as  ever  with  regard  to  it,  he 
saw  that  he  was  then  so  much  engaged  with  the 
business  of  his  class,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  apply  his  mind  to  it  at  that  moment. 

He  proposed,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
send  Dr  Stuart  a  sketch  of  his  plan,  which  he  al- 
lowed him  to  publish,  if  he  should  think  it  would 
be  useful. 

The  letter  which  he  promised,  with  a  sho^  ex- 
tract from  another,  were  afterwards  published,  and 
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will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Memoir. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  of  either  here,  thm 
that  they  are  both  worthy  of  the  discernment  andl 
talents  of  their  respectable  author,  and  of  the  sab- 
ject  of  so  much  general  interest  to  which  they  're- 
late. 

During  the  course  of  the  winter,  independent  of 
his  labours  in  teaching  the  principles  of  the  gram- 
mar, and  in  practising  his  students  in  reading  the 
text  of  the  oriental  languages,  he  delivered  a  coune 
of  lectures  on  general  subjects  of  oriental  leam- 
mg. 

He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  plan,  nor  were 
the  lectures  which  he  delivered  completely  finished. 
But  they  certainly  related  to  subjects  of  the  great- 
est interest  and  importance,  of  which  he  appean, 
from  his  notes,  to  have  given  the  most  Inminoos 
and  practical  views,  and  which  he  illustrated  with 
an  extent  of  oriental  learning  in  which  he  had  few 
competitors,  and  with  a  degree  of  sound  judgment 
and  discernment,  more  valuable  than  the  utmost 
efforts  of  ingenuity. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  subjects  of  these  lec- 
tures is  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  im- 
portance in  the  literature  of  the  university. 

In  some  preliminary  lectures  he  gave  a  general 
view  of  the  advantages  arising  from  oriental  litera- 
ture ;  and  earnestly  recommended  the  study  of  the 
eastern  languagesi  1.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
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pditioalt  aad  natiaml  history  of  Ae  world  j 
M^  As  the  SMms  of  gntifyifig  and  enlarging  a  aik 
tinUd  taste ;  8.  As  a  most  important  prepan^ 
tiaa  Ibr  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  j 
said,  4*  As  the  direct  channel  of  inteixourse  with 
the  eastern  nations*  In  a  subsequent  lecture  he 
gave  a  diort  general  view  of  eastern  writings  as  ob- 
joets  of  taste,  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 

There  is  then,  in  another  lecture,  a  short  view 
of  the  progress  of  society  in  the  east,  with  some 
details  of  peculiar  customs  and  manners  in  differ- 
ent conditions. 

There  are  two  lectures  which  contain  the  piin- 
eipal  facts  relating  to  the  formation  and  tnmsla- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

There  are  two  most  important  lectures  on  the 
opinimas  held  by  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity 
lespecting  the  creation  of  the  universe  ;  which 
were  intended  to  form  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Jewidi  Scriptures. 

There  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  lecture  on 
the  invention  and  history  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the 
oonclusion  of  which  he  traces  the  origin  of  what 
have  been  called  the  Masoretick  points,  to  the 
practice  of  the  Syrians,  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  placed  certain  Greek  vowels  in  a  con- 
tracted form,  above  or  below  their  native  consoup 
ants^  stating,  that,  when  the  Syrian  New  Tester 
nent  was  brought  into  Germany  in  1659^  these 
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yfmmtJB  afffiand  anfliinentfy  phin  in  the  conneci 
dw  puQCtuasdoiL :   That  the  oncontracted 
ymte  caiied*  by  the  priests,  Ae  method  of 
wrtting^  while  the  more  refined  among  them 
ierred  dotsy  which  are  erident  abbreviations  of  As 
aame  wwrels,  in  corofrfetiDg  their  mani 
That  both  systems  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
book ;   and  that  not  a  doubt  remains  thai 
Jewish  points  are  from  the  Syrian.     The 
eontains  much  more  on  this  curious  subject. 
The  hist  lecture,  which  was  intended  to 
this  one,  was  not  finished,  and  does  not 
have  been  delivered.     But  he  had  made  some  puK 
gress  in  preparing  it ;  and  what  he  had  written  ■ 
introduced  by  the  following  sentence,  which  cm^ 
not  be  read  without  the  most  painful  reflections : 
**  ]t  is  with  exceeding  r^ret,"  he  says,  **  that  I 
am  compelled,  by  the  state  of  ill  health  into  which 
I  have  unexpectedly  fallen,  to  bring  our  labours  to 
a  premature  termination.     I. have  waited  day  after 
day  to  see  if  any  partial  degree  of  recovery  might 
enable  me  to  continue  attendance,  and  confirm  yoor 
grammatical  attainments  by  a  greater  extent  of 
practice  in  reading.     My  expectations  have  not 
been  fulfilled.'' 

Having  said  this,  he  stated  in  what  manner  he 
meant  to  conclude  his  course  for  the  session^  by 
ottering  to  his  students,  1.  Some  remarks  on  their 
actual  progress  ;  2.  A  series  of  advices  on  the 
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manner  in  which  they  were  to  pursue  their  Hebrew 
studies ;  and|  3.  Some  general  reflections  on  the 
part  they  had  to  act  during  the  course  of  their 
lives,  and  on  the  expectations  which  their  country 
liad  a  right  to  form  with  r^ard  to  them. 

Though  he  had  made  considerable  progress,  be 
liad  not  completely  finished  what  he  meant  to  say  on 
the  first  of  these  points ;  and  the  two  last  were 
left  entirely  untouched. 

Every  individual  who  reads  the  mere  titles  of 
these  lectures,  and  connects  them  with  what  he 
knows  Dr  Murray  to  be  capable  oi^  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  the  course  of  study  which  he 
was  conducting,  and  of  the  irreparable  loss  which 
the  university  and  the  public  sustained  by  his 
death.  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  are  of  the  last 
importance ;  and,  though  the  lectures  themselves 
have  been  hastily,  and  in  many  points,  perhaps,  in- 
correctly written,  they  approach  so  near  to  what  he 
intended,  and  contain  so  much  sound  and  inter- 
esting information,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret that  the  university,  and,  indeed,  the  republic 
of  letters,  should  have  been  so  prematurely  deprived 
of  their  completion. 

Even  in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  their  au- 
thor has  left  them,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
impossible,  that,  with  a  proper  revisal,  they  might 
still  be  turned  to  some  account 
Dr  Murray's  introduction  to  the  university  had 
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certainly  held  out  great  expectatioiiRy  from  tke  p6Et 
culiarity  of  his  most  singular  literature  and  tale&lir 
Much  be  certainly  would  have  done  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  Scottish  literature,  if  Providence  had  pro- 
longed his  life,  whichr  since  his  decease,  there 
is  hitherto  no  prospect  of  obtmning  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. But  human  foresight  is  limited,  indeed  $ 
and  nothing  can  be  expected  with  confidence  which 
depends  on  the  breath  of  mortals. 

Dr  Murray  had  been  contending  for  many  years 
with  a  consumptive  habit,  always  flattering  himsdf 
in  his  intervals  of  relief  with  an  ultimate  reeoveiy  ; 
but  with  a  mind  too  intent  on  his  dutiesand ob 
his  studies,  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  deceitfai  wuh 
lady,  which  insensibly  exhausts  the  principles  of 
life  while  the  hopes  of  the  patient  are  kept  alivie  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave* 

He  was  conscious  of  his  weakness  and  of  his  de^ 
cline ;  but  till  within  a  very  few  hours  of  his  death, 
he*  never  seems  to  have  lost  the  hopes  of  his  fo^ 
covery. 

Though  for  several  weeks  in  March  he  had  been 
confined  to  bis  room^  he  was  always  looking  for- 
ward to  his  return  to  Urr,  where  he  seems  to  hate 
firmly  believed  the  summer  would  revivte  lum ;  and 
he  only  waited  for  the  approach  of  favotkrable  wea* 
ther  to  undertake  the  journey. 

Mrs  Murray  and  his  children  had  remained  at 
Urr  during  the  winter,  for  he  had  yet  no  house  in 
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£dinburgh»  and  was  still  mmister  of  Urr^  not 
intendiog  to  rengn  bis  paatoral  chai^  till  the  tolL^ 
lowing  autumn.     He  had  so  little  fear  of  his  own 
liealtb,  that  no  penoanon  could  hitherto  bring  him 
^o  consent  that  Mrs  Murray  should  join  him  in 
Sdinburgh.    He  could  not  think  of  remofing  her 
from  the  children,  while  he  believed,  that,  in  a  very 
few  weeks,  or  days,  he  would  be  able  to  rejoin  her 
at  Urr.     He  persisted  in  assuring  her  that  he  had 
every  attendance,  and  that  she  had  no  cause  to  be 
unhappy,  or  to  be  alarmed  on  his  account ;  that  he 
was  fully  resolved  to  be  at  Urr  early  in  April ;  and 
that  her  taking  a  journey  to  town  before  that  time 
wcmld  be  aa  inconvenient,  as  he  believed  it  to  be 
unnecessary. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  more  than  his  own  debility,  which  was,  not- 
withstanding, visibly  and  rapidly  advancing,  con- 
vinced him  at  last,  that  at  least  at  the  time  he  had 
projected,  he  could  not  undertake  the  journey  j 
and  Mrs  Murray  then  obtained  his  consent  that 
she  should  come  to  town.  He  fixed  the  l6th  of 
April  as  the  day  when  he  would  expect  her  f  and 
the  event  proved^  that  if  she  had  delayed  her  jour* 
ney  till  that  day,  she  would  have  arrived  too  late. 

Fortunately,  the  friends  who  attended  him  un- 
derstood his  situation  better  than  himself.  The 
late  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  his  physician,  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Urr,  intimating  the 
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ml  rtite  of  hk  puient's  hedth,  and  urging  Mrs 
Mnmj'fi  joarnej  to  tofcn,  with  the  least  fomStAe 
ddbj. 

Ifrs  Mnrrsj  had  not  meired  her  hosiuind'B 
letter,  fixing  the  iGth  for  her  arriTal ;  bat  mudi 
to  Hs  BiQsfaction  and  her  own,  and  greatly  to  the 
reiief  of  hif  £:iends,  who  saw  the  rapid  progFeas  of 
Ins  disease,  6.he  reached  his  lod^ngs  on  the  13th. 

She  found  him  busy  tnith  an  amanuensis,  whon 
Ids  fnends  had  procnred  to  write  for  him,  atiU 
deephr  engaged  in  his  iarourite  studies,  and  with  m 
nmlripIjciTT  of  paper?  before  him,  as  unconsdonfi  k 
ever  of  his  danger,  and  even  proposing  to  take  an 
nring  next  day  in  a  coach,  if  the  weather  shnnM 
be  zmld.  He  was  still  able  to  walk  unsupported  ia 
his  room,  and  when  he  leaned  on  Mrs  MmTay''s 
arm,  as  he  went  to  bed,  told  her,  that  he  had  ne^or 
tall  then  taken  the  same  assistance  fixnn  any  of  his 

attendants. 

He  was  much  interested  in  her  acoonnt  of  die 
children,  and  in  aJI  her  arrangements  at  Uir, 
was  eager  to  tell  her,  that  nothing  had 
him  from  entreating  her  to  come  much  aooiier  to 
town,  but  his  anxiety  about  the  children,  wIiqbd  he 
was  at  last  happy  to  find  she  had  left  under  ife 
care  of  her  sibtcn 

I>uring  the  following  night  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  sleep,  and  thought  himself  much  refreshed  in  the 
inorniijg. 
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In  the  morning  he  took  leave  of  Mrs  Murray's 
brother,  who  had  attended  her  to  town,  and  was 
then  setting  out  on  his  return.  He  thanked  him 
for  his  attention  to  her,  and,  with  a  considerable 
iiegree  of  cheerfulness,  expressed  his  hope,  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  join  him  in  the  country. 

He  was  out  of  bed  during  the  whole  of  next  day, 
and  (what  was  surprising)  seemed  to  eat  heartily, 
both  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  He  was,  notwith* 
standing,  visibly  worse,  though  quite  unconscious 
of  his  situation ;  and  when  his  medical  friends 
dearly  showed  him,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that 
they  were  alarmed,  though  without  expressing  their 
opinion  in  words,  he  observed  to  Mrs  Murray, 
after  they  had  left  him,  that  they  seemed  to  think 
liim  in  a  worse  state  than  he  had  any  idea  of,  and 
then  added,  *'  If  I  have  deceived  you,  I  was  myself 
Oocetved." 

After  this,  he  spent  some  time  in  giving  Mrs 
l^urray  directions  about  his  private  affiiirs,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  payment  of  some  small  debts, 
for  which  the  creditors  had  no  vouchers.  He  then 
mtid  to  her,  that  he  had  many  things  to  mention, 
wid  one  especially,  (evidently  referring  to  his 
death,)  that  she  ought  to  prepare  herself  for  an 
tnrenty  which  he  now  saw  was  very  soon  to  happen. 

On  this  last  evening  of  his  life,  he  did  not  go  to 
bed  till  eleven  o'clock ;  and  he  had  a  most  dis- 
turbed and  restless  night.     He  was  often  audibly 

VOL.  I.  h 
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emplo^(e4  In  pwyer ;  aii4  at  pw  time  w»  hoard 
repenting  the  19th  verse  of  (be  mietr^  ver^ipQ  of 
the  II  8th  Ps^, 

O  set  ye  op^  unto  me 

The  gates  of  righteousness^ 
Then  will  I  enter  into  them^ 

And  I  the  Lord  ¥rill  bless. 

And  he  expressed  his  affectionate  gratitude  to  Mrs 
Murray,  when  she  subjoined  the  «Oth  ver8e» 

This  is  the  gate  of  Ood^  by  it 

The  just  shall  ent^  in, 
Tb^  will  I  pridse,  for  thou  lae  kaardfli^ 

And  )iast  my  safety  been. 

He  was  in  full  possession  of  hia  focnltias  to  Ihe 
last  moment,  and  distinctly  showed  that  he  vne  mh 
even  after  he  was  unal^o  to  speak*  He  expired 
without  a  struggle  soon  after  six  o'clock  isi  tte 
mornii^g. 

Th^se  are  minute  particulars,  toe  mimile  for 
fastidious  readers.  But  it  must  be  recoUeoed*  that 
(ihey  belong  to  the  last  momeuts  of  one  of  the  nuMi 
(pnsdderable  scholars  which  this  Qountiry  hasi  emv 
produQe4 — of  a  mtui  who  did  more,  with,  the  tlea* 
^r  means  which  he  possessed*  than  tbe  moafe  emi* 
nent  scholars  in  Europe  would,  under  the  same  dia* 
advantages,  have  ever  attempted,  and  who  hadhdd 
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out  the  promi^  of  ttti  ^Mes^ton  to  the  HteratuYe  of 
his  ooMfitrjr,  i^  Ms  )^  Had  beett  proloiigtd,  y^H 
B^gthUm  »  ttiottisiMd  (M  ihe  f e^i^  iiJAA  pf6- 

tHiat  i^  rtiA  tMffe  ittiporMM,  thef  art!  the  Ht^ 
memorials  of  a  good  man,  who  cdtt^i^till  IM 
lit«#ature  to  the  cMrvice  of  Christidnfey ;  ^ho, 
tlictti^  he  dield  priemaC«^«ly,  wMle  nnA^h  y/hkh  Hd 
hsA  tMMisHed:  wil^  Aill  nntecomfplidhed,  h^  I6ft 
ntfack,  of  yfbaiAt  leartfed  iflfen  can  Avail  thfttxrielyei 
for  mgeB  to  come,  and  as  muolii  as  Wiif  tYtesnrit!  hii 
name  to  posterity  in  the  same  entiMut  depaiHiibleiM! 
of  eaKlem  literature,  with  the  nsMMis  of  SSt  WilH&m 
J(me9,  Dr  Leyden,  Dr  Carey,  Mr  Morisott,  tittd 
Df  MitfsLiMiii. 

Ab^va  ail,  it  ifitlse  bo  added,  they  ari^  the  me- 
flMirilfe  of  oHe^  whose  life  was  a  learned  comtnen- 
faty  at  Ms  Christian  belief,  and  who  died  at  last  in 
peace  with  God,*  with  the  faith  and  res^nation  of  a 
genuine  tefiever« 

Oae  of  the  last  directions  which  he  had  strength 
to  utter  to  Mrs  Murray,  was  **  to  tak6  cleir  bury^^ 
ing  ground  for  him ;"  meaning,  no  doubt,  fOjexpress 
hto  mAf  that  he  might  be  buried  in  a  grave  which 
hid  Hot  b^n  occu]^ied  before. 

He  was  btuied  in  the  Greyfriars'  church-yard, 
close  te  the  wall,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
dittfthw  No  monument  has  hitherto  been  erected 
fef  himv  nor  is  there  even  a  stone  placed  to  point 
out  his  grave. 
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But  Dr  Murray  required  not  this  slendcfr  me- 
morial. His  *V  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology/' 
and  the  posthumous  publication  to  which  this  Me- 
moir is  prefixed,  will,  in  the  history  of  literature^ 
record  his  name  among  the  most  learned  of  his 
contemporaries. 

At  his  death  he  left  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
daughter,  with  a  constitution  too  like  her  father's, 
did  not  long  survive  him«  The  son,  though  not 
strong,  is  at  present  a  promising  young  man,  who, 
if  Providence  prolongs  his  life,  may  do  honour  to 
his  father's  memory. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  in  1811,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  consequence  of 
the  recommendation  of  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  Dr  Mur- 
ray had  translated  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Abyssinia  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,— -a  ser- 
vice to  which  no  other  individual  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions  was  at  that  time  competent. 

This  was  not  forgotten  after  his  death.  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  widow  an 
annual  pension  of  eighty  pounds,  as  a  public  ao^ 
knowledgment  of  her  husband's  merits. 

The  book  to  which  this  Memoir  is  prefixed  was 
not  completely  finished  by  its  Author.  One  chap- 
ter, in  particular,  is  imperfect,  which  is  mentioned 
in  a  note  to  page  321  of  the  second  volume. 

But  it  is  necessary  also  to  state,  that  there  were 
two  original  manuscripts ;  and  that  a  few  para- 
graphs and  notes,  found  in  that  which  had  been 

11 
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first  writteHi  are  subjoined  to  the  present  publica- 
tion, as  they  evidently  relate  to  the  same  subject. 

There  may  be  so^ne  reason  to  doubt  whether  this 
liad  been  the  intention  of  the  Author ;  whether  he 
liad  intended  them  for  this  pubh'cation,  though  they 
relate  to  the  same  subject ;  or,  whether,  after  they 
^rere  written,  if  he  had  intended  to  publish  them, 
lie  had  not  changed  or  modified  some  of  the  opi- 
nions contained  in  them. 

But  as  he  did  not  live  to  publish,  and  might 
Iiave  had  a  view  of  those  paragraphs,  which  would 
not  have  excluded  them  from  the  public  eye,  what- 
ever  alteration,  correction,  or  arrangement  of  them 
lie  might  have  contemplated,  it  has  not  been 
thought  expedient  to  withhold  them.     It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  reader  should  be  apprised 
of  the  fact. 

Those  paragraphs  and  notes,  indeed,  contain  so 
many  learned  and  interesting  statements,  that  the 
Reverend  Dr  Scot,  Minister  of  Corstorphine,  to 
whose  liberal  superintendence  and  revisal  the  Pub- 
lic are  indebted  for  the  appearance  of  this  work  at 
present,  did  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  jus- 
tifiable to  have  suppressed  them.  If  they  are  in 
any  d^ree  different  from  what  the  Author  himself 
ultimately  intended,  their  publication  in  their  pre- 
sent form  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him,  and  they 
certainly  contain  a  great  deal  which  does  honour 
to  his  memory. 


Toff  n^H^h  praisfs  c^uinpt  be  giyeq  to  the  l^iDfUiMI 
aii4  {Jiie  leiiped  in^jistry  of  I)r  Sept,  witl^pufi  whoff 
jfppefjnten^itqe^  it  is  mofe  than  prpb^le,  t^i;^  ^ook 
wpifld  not  haye  bepn  offefp^  tP  'l^e  wpyl^i  8(  KRr 
sent,  jjp  i¥ill  bfurp  fhe  gpo4ffp98  tp  VcpBl  qf  ^ 
i^pre  ^d  public  ac)&powlef}gment  j^(w  tbfl8@  Wlw 
t^  W  iff^r^st  in  Dr  ^urr^'s  &nul]Ft  )Ui4 19  ^ 
literary  character. 

They  have  also  strong  re^ffpus  to  fuslmpwll^dSB 
tf^eir  obljgatjpns  to  Messrs  Consti^blp  ai)4  Qom- 
papyi  who,  from  respect  to  tbp  memory  of  JJts  Mwr* 
ray,  haye  most  handsomely  taken  f^h^Fge  pf  4bw 
Publication  at  thpir  own  risk.  Their  cpi\dfiatt 
01}  t|iis  occ^sipn,  is  wprtby  of  their  g^nerfi}  ohfuws- 
ter,  ^  friends  to  the  families  of  meritcqipus  writars, 
and  (listinguished  patrons  of  the  literature  pf  Spot?* 
land. 

The  Author  pf  this  Memoir  do^  not  dupk  l\im- 
splf  qualified  to  estimate  either  tbe  mPnts  oif  tlie 
imperfections  of  Dr  ^i^rray's  bopl( ;  or  tp  4nti(^ 
pate  the  character  whiph  it  wil}  ultimately  obteia 
in  tbp  learned  world.  He  believes  that  he  ^  (kiii\g 
an  apceptable  service  to  those  who  are  competent 
tp  form  an  impartial  judgment ;  and  will  alwi^ya 
remember,  with  satisfaction,  the  sharp  he  has  ha4 
in  promoting  the  publication  of  (hp  ppj^wiaqMiB 
work  of  ^uch  an  Author  ^s  Dr  MurriQr. 

He  has  only  to  add,  that  the  astonishing  at^in^ 
ments  of  such  men  as  Sir  William  Jone^  ^r  Le]f- 
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den,  and  Dr  Murray,  which  have  more  the  resem- 
blance of  intuitive  perceptions,  than  of  acquisitions 
by  ordinary  means,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  com- 
mon  men* 

A  vain  man  will  perhaps  rather  question  the  ex- 
tent, and  even  the  reality  of  attainments,  so  unlike 
his  personal  experience,  than  be  compelled  to  con- 
fess his  own  inferiority.  But  Horace  has  suggest- 
ed a  reply  to  him,  to  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
joinder, in  his  supposed  address  to  the  frog,  who 
imagined  that  she  could  inflate  her  body  to  the 
size  of  an  ox. 


Cum  magis  atque 


Se  magb  inflaret ;  non  si  te  ruperis^  inquhy 
Par  eria ;  haec  a  te  non  multum  ablndit  imago. 

Hot.  Satyr.  Lib.  11.  Sat,  3.    / 
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LETTER  from  Alexamdsr  Murray,  D.  D.>  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Charles  Stuart>  M.  D. 

Edinburgh^  6,  Colkge  Streeit 
Dec.  25, 1812. 

Drar  Sir, 

I  PROM  isBD  to  state  to  you  my  reasons  for  thinkings  that 
the  effscts  about  to  result  from  the  exertions  of  The  Britith 
and  Foreign  Bibie  Society^  are  indistinctly  comprehended  by 
sereral  of  its  friends,  and  still  more  imperfectly  by  the  Pub- 
lic at  large.  The  translating  of  the  Scriptures  into  every 
language  is  viewed  by  many  as  an  undertaking  purely  reli- 
gious, suggested  by  great  but  enthusiastic  benevolence,  some* 
what  too  extensive,  and,  at  all  events,  to  be  defeated  in  its  ob- 
ject, by  the.  gross  indolence  of  barbarians,  or  the  force  of 
their  established  superstitions. 

Whoever  has  contrasted  the  influence  of  our  religion  on 
life  and  manners,  with  that  produced  by  the  most  venerable 
systems  of  superstition,  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the 
propriety  of  publishing  the  doctrmes  of  Christianity  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  Regarded  merely  as  a  system  of  mo- 
ral dlsciplme,  as  a  rule  of  condoct,  as  an  antidote  against  per- 
nicious errors  sanctioned  by  religious  fiedsehood,  it  merits  a 
preference  to  every  form  of  ethical  opinion.   Other  religioiis 
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degrade  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  impression  they  make. 
Our  pure  faith  elevates  the  whole  character  in  a  degree  in- 
deed very  perceptible,  even  to  heathens.  **  Send  us,**  said  a 
wealthy  Indian^  to  the  MistioBaiict  to  whom  his  people  had 
applied  for  a  protector,  "  send  us  a  man  who  has  learned  all 
your  ten  commandments," 

But  I  decline  any  discussion  of  the  moral  and  eternal  be* 
nefits  of  true  religion :  they  are  generally  admitted.  Some 
other  considerations  of  far  inferioTi  but  yet  particular  mc^ 
mentj  have  not  occurred  so  readily,  even  to  that  part  gCthe 
Public  which  takes  an  interest  in  every  thing  connected  with 
human  improvement  That  the  labours  of  the  Society  are 
opening  a  way  for  enlarging  useful  knowledge,  and  confer- 
ring  essential  advantages  on  all  concerned  in  its  operations, 
should  not  be  unknown  to  the  Public,  or  partially  understood 
by  its  numerous  supporters. 

1.  Our  country  is  the  chief  residence  of  cifilkatiaB  and 
•oience.  It  stands  unriiralled  in  vdiffon,  jiniiiinMai^^  anil 
pubUc  intelligence.  The  highest  point  that  has  as  yst  bneft 
practically  reached  in  the  theory  of  human  impaayemtat  hm 
been  attabed  in  this  island.  Indebted  for  much  of  its^  opw^ 
lence  to  a  continual  intercourse  with  foreign  couatnoi^  Brt^ 
tain  has  the  power,  above  any  other  state,  of  communicatiDg' 
its  native  advantages  to  them,  and  of  procuring  in  its  tont 
correct  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  world.  NotUagi 
has  been  more  anxiously  desired  by  men  of  scientific  pursoit» 
than  a  perfect  survey  of  the  natural  and  mond  condittbn  of 
the  globe.  That  has  been  the  acknowledged  objects  of  all 
the  voyages,  travels,  and  discoveries^  that  have  been  nnder^ 
taken  for  many  years.  But  never  did  a  period  occur  so  fh^ 
vourable  to  these  views  as  at  present  A  regular  syaten* 
has  been  formed  for  visiting  every  tribe  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  for  translating  a  large  popular  work  into  every  spoken 
dialect,  and  for  opening  in  that  manner  an  intercourse  with 


•  •• 


Ibf  Jff^  o(Mi€9re  natUm-  A  aug^ber  of  men  v«  fqimd  will- 
JDg  to  foFfnl^e  their  ^euDtryi  i|q4  the  enjqj^aeots  of  pivilqa^^ 
Ijff,  that  t|i^y  loay  straggle  with  the  caprices  of  barbaiian9> 
fr|iere  no  trayel}er>  for  amusemeQt,  would  d^r^  to  uppear, 
Tfh^p  persoi^  haye  alrei|4y  shown  esccUem  abilitiefi  for 
4mr  q^pe.  Scientifiq  iqen  must  not  forget^  Ibal  H^  hi«t«fj 
9f  oi^r  g^^  ppqeii^  is  still  incomplete,  for  want  of  facts ;  tbat, 
9X  i^  laogtiagfis  spol^cp  on  th^  carlh,  which  are  at  once  tbit 
[Iddigree  pf  9fition8,  and  the  medium  of  intercourse  we  knoif 
i|Ot  a  fqurth  part ;  that  further,  the  Bible  in  any  dialect,  with 
Ihe  grammars  and  dictionaries  prod^ced  at  the  tvne  of  ^rans* 
l4liQn»  consign  (hat  language  tq  this  country  for  the  use  of  th^ 
^peculaMvq  and  practical  inquirer.    Wquld  a  aqientific  Uav^ 

ler»  intending  to  Tifii  Armenja,  T^tary,  some  p<ut  qf  India,  or 
f!S|rhHps  Chin%  be  nothing  t^e  better  for  prepanqg  himsqif  at 
home  during  soo^  monthly  by  rqading  the  rqquectiife  Ian- 
guagae  either  uq^er  his  qwfi  skillf  or  w^h  the  aiwstance  of 
fKNaa  o^.qnt|}  ach^Uur  Mf  be  eq^r  any  of  those  countriea 
vfilliqut.  Ihis  preparation,  is  t^  nq(  obliged  tq  depend  on 
an  interpreter,  or  reduced  to  study  the  language  in  the  audit 
gt  djatuitmo^  W^  Siy^^MV^  conger,  under  pqqple  who  dq  not 
va^erstan^i.  hWPW  W4  vhq  f^re  a^  ignoraqt  qf  grammatical  1190- 
Ihoda  ai  ^ur  qwn  qomqi^n  pe^^i^try  ?  But  an  ol^jion  has 
liaqp  ma^y  that  tfce  Bible  ia  qpt  a  proper  book  for  ^t  pai:^ 
licular  purpqie.  ^  voay  b^  ^swered  by  obisenriqg,  Uuit  the 
Seripluies  ei;hijt4t  a  Vuiguage  by  great  va^riety  of  con^po- 
sitian^  frqqa  simple  dialogue  and  narrative  to  the  most  sob* 
Kme  poetry.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  bqqk  whi^ 
aleanier  can  sooner  translate!  or  of  whicU  he  can  read  morq 
in  a  Utile  time.  It  might  require  many  months  of  hard  itudjr 
among  foreigners  to  acquire  what  it  can  teach  in  q^  philolqgi* 
Oil  sense;  ai^  this  labour  being  surmounted  M  hoiQ^'t|ie 
twraUec  can,  on  his  arrival,  proipufe  bookp^  a^nqtivcattp 
mad  lohim. 


I***  /:•»'«    iM  nnr*  "-riT;--wr    i 

IfJlJk,  »,f?-  *ViAr.  'j^  ^fr*fi;rjt  text  ii.'XLi,  Cu 

^^  f /•  U/*|r<aftf  «i  t^m  ^Alua  la  the  PenixsAoIj. 
«<  0*«  «U4Wf4«  iziad«  ^>7  huayt  learned 
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the  Society's  labours  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  I  have 
almost  before  me  at  present,  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Saoscrit>  Bengalee,  Orissa,  and  Mahratta,  and  I  might  easily 
add  several  other  dialects,  the  principles  of  which  we  are 
enabled,  by  getting  those  books^  to  teach^  if  required,  in  this 
University ; — a  thing  totally  impossible  a  few  years  since> 
and  certainly  arising  from  the  industry  of  the  Society.  In  a 
short  time  we  may  expect  the  Malay  of  the  interior,  the  Bir- 
nan,  and  the  Chinese  itself,  with  some  of  the  Tartar  dialects 
spoken  north  of  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  regions  that 
poured  successive  hordes  of  barbarians  on  the  nations  of  the 
West. 

It  has  been  asserted  to  me  by  many  well  informed  gentle- 
men from  India,  that  both  Hindoos  and  Mabomedans  would 
read  with  attention  proper  portions  of  our  Dictionaries  of 
Arts  and  Sdences,  if  these  were  translated  into  the  native 
languages.  The  effects  of  this  kind  of  reading  would  not  be 
inconsiderable.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  principal  engine 
for  unsettling  the  foundations  of  their  inveterate  prejudices^ 
and  for  exciting  different  opinions,  as  to  our  scientific  and 
moral  character.  The  possession  of  those  languages  is  the 
first  step  towards  this  experiment.  ^ 

9.  The  political  and  commercial  advantages  resulting  from 
an  intercourse  opened  with  the  whole  world,  are  surely  very 
obvious.  The  business  of  government  cannot  be  conducted 
in  our  foreign  dominions,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  popu»i 
lar  languages.  It  is  our  interest  to  promote  justice,  order, 
and  good  behaviour  in  all  our  settlements.  We  cannot 
make  our  intentions  effectual,  without  close  intercourse  with 
onr  native  subjects :  while  we  know  not  them,  nor  they  us, 
dlatmsty  oppression,  and  falsehood  must  continue.  A  sense 
of  this  has  led  to  those  literary  regulations  now  observed  in 
the  Company's  service. 
With  China  and  the  eastern  islands  of  Asia  we  have  long 


had  a  lacratire  communication.  Yet  all  the  kntf#!ec^ 
which  we  have  of  the  languages  of  those  countries  k  initifii* 
cient  for  public  or  private  purposes.  It  was  found  necessifjr 
to  seek  an  interpreter  in  Italy  for  assisting  Lord  Macartiie)^ 
hi  hb  Chinese  embassy.  The  language  haa  since  IMW 
studied  by  a  few  individuals^  but  no  work  has  appeared  ta 
promote  that  species  of  literature.  Perhaps  we  shall  owe 
the  first  accession  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  singular 
language  and  written  character  of  China,  to  the  industry  of 
the  Missionaries  at  Serampore. 

It  is  surely  desirable  that  a  merchant,  or  society  of  tttut* 

chants,  should  have  some  access  to  information  respeeling 

commercial  countries ;  that  even  they  should  have  it  itt  Iheir 

power  to  qualify  some  of  their  namber  for  visitiDg  these.    It 

is  no  solid  objection  to  this,  that  our  trade  has  been  prtffil* 

ably  managed  without  such  assistance  hitherto;  a  nudum 

analogous  to  the  old  creed  of  agrienltore,  that  the  ground 

does  well  enough  without  improved  cultivation' ;  ot  to  flrta 

principle  of  some  Indian  politicians^  that  **  the  peopla  &6 

just  as  well  in  their  present  state."     Trade,  agriculture^  and 

human  society,  will  always  repay  judicious  expenditure. 

The  exertions  of  the  Society  are  putting  the  world  iv  poe^ 

session  of  that  which  no  government  has  leisure  to  eolfecty 

nor  any  mercantile  body  power  to  furnish  on  demaMff. 

Make  the  unnecessary  supposition^  that  every  Bible  diafri^ 

buted  in  barbarous  countries  by  the  agents  of  the  Sodelj  ia 

instantly  delivered  to  the  flames,  die  means  of  fiitmre  inters 

comrse  for  the  several  purposes  of  religion^  science,  commerce, 

and  international  po&y ,  are  secured.    The  gate  is  opened ; 

we  are  discovered  to  the  world,  and  the  worid  to  us. 

I  have  stated  these  as  my  sentiments  respecting  the  ft)^ 
reign  proceedings  of  the  Society.  It  would  not  be  euj  to 
find  an  institution,  in  the  success  of  which  so  many  pasaiona 
have  an  interest.    Besides  that  encouragement  given  to  it 
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for  national  reasons,  it  merits  support  from  every  man  of  li- 
terature and  science,  whose  pursuits  are  in  the  least  con« 
nected  with  foreign  countries.  The  Christian  and  Philan- 
thropist (they  are  synonymous  terms)  will  view  its  progress 
with  anxious  hope,  and  pray  that  it  may  at  last  be  the  in- 
strument of  placing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  under  a 
better  rule  than  any  human  government ! 

If  this  letter  appear  to  you  and  your  friends  worthy  of 
publication,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  that  use  of 
it. 

I  am. 
Dear  Sit, 
With  great  regard  and  esteem. 
Your  very  humble  and  obedt.  Servant, 

Alex.  Mubrat. 


Exiracljrom  another  Letter^ 

-I  MAT  remark,  that  the  **  Dissertation  on  the  Charac- 
ter and  Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language,  including  Tables 
of  the  elementary  Characters,  and  of  the  Chinese  Mono* 
syllables,**  by  Mr  Marshman,  printed  at  Serampore  in  I8O9, 
is  by  far  the  most  instructive,  accurate,  and  rational  account 
of  that  language  which  has  yet  appeared  in  Europe*  It  con- 
tains a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  spoken  language, 
and  a  primary  Index  of  the  written  character.'  As  these 
gentlemen  are  now  in  possession  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved Chinese  Dictionary,  compiled  and  published  by  or- 
der of  the  Emperor,  we  may  expect  from  their  labours,  if 
properly  supported,  a  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  and 
celebrated  language  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AccoufU  of  the  principal  Natuma  qfEurope^  and  cfihi 
German  Tribes,  whose  Lanffuages  have  reached  Po^ 
sttrtty,  \ 

*^  1  HE  object  of  this  Treatise  is  to  ascertain  the  ge- 
neral affinities  of  the  European  nations,  by  examin- 
ing the  origin  and  progress  of  their  language.  If 
an  undertaking  so  difficult  and  extensive  can  be 
accomplished,  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on 
the  history  of  a  large  and  most  interesting  section 
of  the  human  race, — a  kind  of  rule  will  be  fur- 
nished for  conducting  similar  speculations,— the 
theory  of  speech  will  be  better  understood, — and 
the  numerous  dialects  of  Europe,  Persia,  and  In- 
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dia,  the  vehicles  of  the  most  refined  wisdom  and 
sentiment,  will  at  length  be  arranged  and  illustrat- 
ed." 

The  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
some  inconsiderable  tribes,  are  descended  from 
five  particular  races  of  men.  These,  though  ori- 
ginally from  a  common  and  single  stock,  *  ha^e 
long  ceased  to  know  or  acknowledge  their  affinity. 
In  the  forests  of  the  west  the  Celts  and  GermanSy 
the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  modem  Europeans^ 
soon  effaced  their  moral  and  physical  resemblance 
to  their  eastern  kindred,  from  whom  they  were  for 
ever  divided  by  immense  tracts  of  sea  and  landf 
intervening  enemies,  and  the  more  powerful  ob- 
stacles  of  new  institutions.  The  hordes  (wliich 
wandered  nearer  to  the  parent  race)  equally  fbigot 
their  connection  with  the  civilized  nations  of  Ana. 
Each  tribe,  at  the  irregular,  but  perpetual^  calla  of 
want,  ambition,  or  danger,  disappeared  gradual^ 
or  rapidly  into  the  vast  wilderness,  whose  bound- 
less plains  and  woods,  destitute  of  human  cuHiva* 
tion,  were  fitted  to  remove  from  the  mind  all  for« 
mer  impressions,  and  to  produce  in  it  only  tbe 
sensations,  and  consequently  the  rude  habits,  of 
savage  life.  In  these  solitudes  each  honle  soon 
multiplied  into  various  nations,  r^ulated  by  anu- 
lar  customs,  and  loosely  connected  by  kngoage* 

*  See  Note  A. 
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the  mily  monument  of  their  origin,  which 
men  muiBt,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  indelibly  pre- 
serve, is  insensibly  changed,  till,  in  a  few  ages, 
whatever  is  mutable  in  its  compcfsition,  establishes 
a  perpetual  di£Perence  amongst  those  who  use  it. 
That  I  may  reunite  the  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  promote  their  literature,  b} 
relating  the  origin  and  progress  of  their  speech, 
80  fiff  as  these  are  common  to  them  alU  '*  it  may 
be  convenient  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  principal  races  of  the  population  of 
Europe.  As  the  affinity  of  these  races  is  esta^ 
Uished  in  this  work,  a  view  of  the  great  re- 
public, from  the  dawn  of  its  histcnry,  will  mftiit 
the  compass,  and  define  the  objects  of  investigation. 
Hie  primary  tribes  of  Europe  are,  as  is  gene- 
rally known,  l5/.  The  Celke^  ancestors  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch ;  the  Cymriy  progenitors  of  the  Welsh, 
Cornish,  and  Armoricans;  S(/,  The  Teutones^ 
ancestors  of  the  Goths,  Scandinavians,  Saxons, 
Dutch,  and  all  the  German  nations;  3(/,  The 
Siuromats,  or  Slavi,  whose  descendants  are  the 
Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Croadans ;  4ith^ 
The  Gre^s  and  Romans,  whose  posterity  still 
possesses  the  south  of  Europe ;  5/A,  The  Emni,  an- 
cestors of  the  Laplanders,  and  of  a  variety  of  small 
nations  in  the  north :  the  Avares,  or  Hungarians, 
have  been  classed  in  this  division.'^ 
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L  The  Celts  were  found  at  the  dawn  of  hiik* 
/  tory  in  possession  of  the  western  extremity  of  Eu<^ 
rope.  They  were  discovered  by  the  Roman  am- 
bition in  Gaul  in  a  state  of  disunion  and  military 
decline,  which  speedily  e£Pected  their  subjugation. 
Proofs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  they  had  been 
a  numerous,  warlike,  and  adventurous  people* 
But  before  the  approach  of  Cassar,  and  the  I^ht 
of  history  which  accompanied  his  expeditions, 
they  had  sunk  into  that  most  hopeless  of  all  the 
(States  of  human  society, — they  had  acquired  the 
weakness,  levity,  and  servile  spirit  of  civilized  lifet 
before  they  had  attained  to  any  of  its  political  or 
moral  improvements.  *  In  the  west  of  Gaul,  and 
in  Britain,  there  is  evidence  to  presume,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  that  di- 
vision of  the  Celtic  n^^  whose  posterity  now  pos- 
sesses the  name  of  Cymri.  But  in  Ireland  the 
population  was  wholly  Celtic,  of  that  original  stem 
which  had  penetrated,  in  the  earliest  ages,  into 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  British  islands.  The  an4 
cestors  of  the  Cymri  were  of  Celtic  origin,  as  their 
customs  and  lauguage  sufficiently  evinpe.  But 
they  had  remained  nearer  to  the  east,  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  while  their  kindred  reached  the  Atlan^j 
tic  Ocean,  until  the  languages  of  both  underwent  a 
considerable  change.    The  causes  of  savage  wir 

•  Note  B. 
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and  emigration  at  length  drove  the  Cymri  into 
the  west,  whence  they  expelled  the  Celtae,  and 
took  possession  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  In  these 
places  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans^  and 
afterwards  greatly  reduced  by  the  Saxons.  After 
many  ages  we  find  the  posterity  of  the  Celtae  and 
Cymri  form  a  valuable  portion  of  the  free,  enlight* 
ened,  and  virtuous  British  confederation.  Their 
languages  have  been  preserved  by  a  generous  na- 
tional attachment,  and  still  more  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  writing,  which  has  transmitted  to  us  many 
manuscripts  of  respectable  antiquity,  and  of  ex- 
cellent, but  as  yet  unexhausted,  use  in  illustrating 
their  dialects  and  ancient  history,  * 

Of  the  Celtic  and  Cymraig  languages,  this 
work  contains  a  character,  in  a  part  of  the  narra- 
tive where  it  will  be  better  understood  and  intro- 
duced than  at  present.  They  are  more  intimately 
allied  to  the  dialects  of  Persia  and  India  than  the 
immense  distance  of  time  and  place  would  warrant 
us  to  believe.  Upon  no  vague  interpretation  of 
historical  passages,  or  the  faith  of  an  indiscriminat- 
ing  etymology,  but  on  cautious  and  regular  in- 
quiry, I  assert  that  this  connection  is  as  near  as 
could  possibly  exist  between  the  languages  of  na« 
tions  so  long  and  permanently  separated.     The 

Celtic  abounds  in  very  ancient  forms  of  words, 

— 

•  Note  C. 
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b't.tiiif  itn 


at   tfai^  day  iz:  Lurope  and 
Cymnug.  or  auciem  Brins;,  irmnrnttff 
stau  of  iDe  Cekic  and.  br  cersam 
iu  w  cirdE.  unhe^  tut:  Celtic  of  viikii  i:  ii 
H'iiL  ciie  Teinonic     Xae  laner  k  eanir 
H'iti:  tiif:  I'enk  and  Indiaxi ;  and  xhe 
Lurppf;  u  iliumified  by  t  ctiil  ^iiidi  is 
the  muuotsum  (rf  the  west  to 
banks  of  tbf;  Ganges.  * 


IL  The  Cellar  and  Cvmri  iven 
their  foresu  by  the  Teuionic  tribes,  the 
of  the  greater  pan  of  the  modem  nadmis  cf 
rupe.      The  era  of  the  Teutonic  setdeoient  a 
CermaBT,  where  that  race  of  men  wb«> 
by  liUior}',  cannot  be  esiablis^ed.  t     Long 
the  Romans  Imd  s-uhdued  their  own  comitxy 
LuJy,  the  Gennan  warriors  bad  approached 
Rhine,  and  bought,  in  alliance  with  the  Cehie 
tionKy  a  residence  in  thoM:  coontries  whidi 
ed  on  the  Alps.     Their  inroads  became 
and    at   last    irresistible.      The  Cehs  gradudlj 
yielded,  and  muKt  have  tieen  soon 
had  not  the  Jioman  arms  retarded  for  serenl 
tunes  the  course  of  an  invincible  and  uniibrm 
lour,    which    civilized   and    systematical 
might  repress,  but  could  not  subdue,  which 

-  \r»t«'  Ii  t  Note  E. 
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cwdin^y  surrived  the  vital  powers  of  the  most  re- 
gular government  of  ancient  times,  andl  destroyed 
the  eflfects  which  it  had  for  a  thousandl  years  pro- 
duced on  the  world. 

Neither  the  Celtce  nor  Teutones  hail  any  dis- 
tinct and  probable  traditions  regarding  their  ori- 
gin. *  The  one  of  these  nations  deduced  itself 
irom  Dis,  a  deity  whose  attributes  and  nature  are 
but  imperfectly  known.  The  other,  with  some 
ccmsistency,  but  little  knowledge,  imputc^d  its  de- 
scent to  the  Earth,  the  mother  of  gods  and  men, 
whose  son  Tuisto,  a  divinity  whose  name  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  third  day  of  the  vyedc,  in 
Teutonic  countries,  produced  Mann,  the  parent  of 
the  German  tribes,  t  Such  uninstructive  fables 
are  invented  by  nations  in  their  rude  state,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  are  abandoned  as  false 
or  ridiculous  by  their  enlightened  posterity.  The 
ancient  history  of  Germany  must  be  cautiously  dis- 
covered in  monuments  which .  the  weakness  and 
pride  of  savages  could  not  corrupt  or  destroy, — ^in 
that  uniformity  of  physical  and  moral  qualities 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  historians  traced 
in  all  its  tribes  at  an  early  period,  and  in  those 
dialects  of  a  language  common  to  the  whole  Teu- 
tmiic  race,  which  remain  at  this  day  to  illustrate 
his  performance.     The  evidence  of  language  and 

•  Note  F.  t  Note  G. 
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history  shows  that  the  Gennan  nations  were  so  in- 
timately related,  that  an  embassy  from  the  Mar* 
comanni,  on  the  bordem  of  Hungaiy,  might  have 
been  delivered  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  the  tribe 
who  sent  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder, 
without  the  necessity  of  interpretation.  The  in- 
terest which  the  descendants  of  that  race  of  meti 
have  in  the  tribes  which  have  transmitted  to  them 
laws,  manners,  and  all  that  the  victorious  hordes 
of  a  forest  could  leave  to  their  descendants,  is  en« 
hanced  by  a  discovery  that  the  Teutonic  nations 
spoke  a  language  so  simple  and  original,  that  their 
intermixture  with  the  Celtic,  Greek,  or  Indian 
races  cannot  be  suspected,  and  that  the  lights 
which  their  speech  diffuses  over  classical  literature, 
is  the  effect  of  long  separation  from  the  southern 
world.  As,  in  this  work,  particular  use  will  be 
made  of  the  assistance  which  the  Teutonic  supplies 
in  the  history  of  language,  an  account  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  several  nations  whose  neglected  mo* 
numents  have  afforded  what  Greece  and  Rome 
could  not  furnish.  A  generous,  but  not  partial, 
recollection  of  the  spirit  of  independence  and  va- 
lour wliich  issued  from  German  forests,  may  apo- 
logize for  the  readiness  with  which  that  task,  close- 
ly connected  as  it  is  with  the  subject  in  view, 
shall  be  undertaken  and  performed.  Within  the 
pale  of  history  the  Germans  were  a  pastoral  na- 
tion, which  has  been  considered  as  approaching  a 
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cdvilized  and  settled  state.  Their  eastern  confines 
joined  them  to  a  people  of  a  different  race,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whose  po- 
sterity now  occupies  the  same  vast  regionsi  in  which 
their  fathers  led  a  wandering  life,  and  practised 
customs  more  peculiarly  native  to  the  Scythian 
wilderness, 

III.  The  Slav!  were  known  in  ancient  history  by 
the  name  of  Sauromatae.  These  were  Median  tribes 
which  issued  from  the  north  of  Persia,  either  by 
the  eastern  passage  of  the  Caucas^n  mountains^ 
pr  by  coasting  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  reached  in 
time  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and,  in  the  course 
of  some  centuries,  got  possession  of  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  Im- 
pelled by  other  tribes,  they  lost  the  plains,  and 
were  driven  into  the  Carpathian  mountains,  be- 
tween which  and  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  they  wan- 
dered over  immense  tracts  of  woody  or  marshy 
ground,  too  rude  to  be  coveted  or  invaded  by  their 
enemies.  The  Gothic  nation  forced  its  way  through 
their  hostile  tribes  and  marshes  in  its  emigration 
towards  the  Euxine.  About  the  time  when  the 
Gothic  power  was  destroyed  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  553,) 
Jomandes,  the  Gothic  historian,  whose  forefathers 
had  served  under  the  Alani,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  relates  that  the  Sauromatss  were  di- 
vided into  three  nfitions,  the  Antes,  Venedi,  and 
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Slavi;  which  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and 
possessed  similar  manners  and  govenmients.  Soine 
accomit  of  the  Slavonic  nations  wiH  be  found  in 
the  Second  Part  of  this  work,  when  the  properties 
of  their  language  come  to  be  considered.  The  de- 
scendants of  that  people  are  the  PoleSi  Vends,  and 
Bohemians,  all  the  nations  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Euxine,  which  lie  between  the  44th  and  46th 
d^ee  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  Russians,  whose 
dominions  extend  from  the  Baltic  and  Spitsbergen 
to  the  American  Ocean,  and  the  boundaries  of 
China.  The  language  of  this  vast  portion  of  man- 
kind is  too  little  known  in  Europe ;  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  historical  and  philo- 
logical discussions  have  been  hitherto  almost  im» 
perceived  or  neglected. 

In  the  north  of  the  Russian  empire,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  exists  the  progeny 
of  another  race,  which,  though  now  obscure  and 
inconsiderable,  once  peopled  the  countries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Caucasus,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga,  and  established  itself,  under  a  certain  de- 
gree of  civilized  and  regular  government,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Arctic  forests.  This  race,  which 
Tacitus  describes  nearly  in  the  same  manner  that 
modem  and  better  information  would  approve,  waSt 

IV.  The  Finni,  the  ancestors  of  the  Lapland- 
ers and  Finns,  and  of  several  savage  tribes  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean.    These^  till  very 
lately,  subsisted  edtirely  by  banting  and  fishing. 
Destitute  of  al)  civilization^  they  exemplified  the 
lowest  state  of  human  society ;  surrounded  by  wants 
which  they  were  contented  to  bear,  or  imperfectly 
supply,  without  exertion  of  skill,  or  thought,  or 
industry.     Their  language  is  but  little  known  :  it 
has  not  been  attentively  surveyed  or  .considered : 
it  appears,  however,  to  be  distantly  related  to  those 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  work ;  and  it  may  ex- 
cite curiosity  and  surprise,  that  the  inhabitant  of 
the  Finnish  marshes  knows  the  sky,  and  what  is 
synonymous  with  that,  the  heavens,  by  no  other 
name  than  one  imported  from^  the  distant  regions 
of  India.     The  conti-ast  between  the  fortune,  cha- 
racter, and  country  of  the  Finns,  and  those  of  the 
nations  to  which  we  now  pass,  is  that  which  is 
found  between  the  extreme  of  polar  misery  and 
the  plentiful  and  genial  comforts  of  the  most  fii- 
voured  climates, — ^that  which  exists  in  the  immense 
difiference  between  the  savage  mind,  in  its  lowest 
state,  and  the  powers  of  the  same  spirit  cultivated 
to  a  height  bordering  on  perfection, 

V.  The  names  of  Greece  and  Rome  sufficiently 
mark  the  boundless  place  which  they  hold  in  all 
that  concerns  taste  and  literature.  The  origin  of 
the  tribes  which  formed  their  first  population  is 
nearly  as  obscure  as  that  of  any  other  European 
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people.     The  ancestors  of  the  Romans  have  been 
reckoned  of  Greek    descent  by  some  authority 
founded  on  tradition  and  language.     In  the  dark- 
ness of  partial  and  limited  erudition,  claims  have 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  their  Celtic  origin, 
which  are  not  confirmed  by  matme  examination* 
The  Latin  is  not  a  dialect  of  the  Greek ;  it  po6-* 
sesses  many  properties  of  an  original  and  distinct;-^ 
character ;  it  approaches,  in  a  variety  of  peculii 
and  remarkable  features,  to  what  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  natural  aspect  of  the  Greek,  while  un-- 
moulded  by  time  into  that  form  which  is  common 
to  the  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Aeolic  dialects.     If  the 
Latins  had  been,  like  the  Phocean  or  many  other 
states,  a  colony  from  Greece,  the  resemblance 
language  must  have  been  incomparably  greater.  It 
may  be  safely  admitted,  that  the  Romans  were  re* 
lated  to  the  Greeks ;  that  they  were  certainly  a  di- 
vision from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  or 
Peloponnesus ;  and  that  their  language,  on  that  ac- 
count, is  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  HeUenic 
dialects  :  it  must,  however,  be  cautiously  observed^ 
that  if  the  Latin  be  viewed  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Greek,  which  has  degenerated  from  a  pure  origi- 
nal, and  lost  its  native  perfection  in  a  barbarous 
colony,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  that  opinion 
will  be  ill-founded,  and  the  philological  reason- 
ings erected  on  them  fallacious  and  unsupported. 
The  obscurity  which  envelopes   the    origins  of 
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Greece  is  faintly  dissipated  by  the  native  traditions, 
which  countenance  an  immigration  through  Thrace 

'  and  Thessaly.  Before  this  work  terminate,  the 
jreader  will  probably  be  enabled  to  decide  for  him- 
self on  that  rational  subject  of  inquiry.  The  enu- 
xneration  of  these  races  of  mankind,  which  are  just- 
ly regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  Europci  may  be 
concluded  with  this  general  truth,  long  since  anti- 
cipated by  the  penetration  of  the  learned,  and  rash- 

Jly  used  in  their  speculations  by  many  theological 
^nd  systematical  writers ;  that  all  these  races  de- 
scended from  one  common  tribe,  which  imparted 
to  each  of  them  its  language  in  a  state  of  consider^ 
able  advancement.     In  what  particular  spot  of  the 
earth  that  tribe  wandered,  how  far  it  was  civilized, 
whether  it  had  become  a  great  nation,  or  still  con- 
sisted of  disunited  hordes  of  necessitous  barbarians, 
when  its  laws  or  anarchy  filled  the  European  wil* 
demess  with  colonies,  will  not  be  easily  or  soon  as- 
certained.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  obvious 
affinity  between  the  Teutonic  and  Persic  points 
out  an  early  emigration  from  the  East.    It  has  also 
been  declared  by  a  writer,  whose  literary  and  mo- 
ral attainments  will  be  long  admired,  that  the  Per- 
sian and  Indian  nations  were  originally  the  same  ; 
an  opinion  which  the  very  late  introduction  of  In- 
dian literature  into  Europe  has  prevented  those 
who  are  qualified  from  subjecti&g  to  examihation. 
The  recent  benefit  of  surveying  the  Indian  Ian- 
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guage  enables  me  to  confinii  practically  the  sen- 
timents rather  than  the  theory  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  by  developing  the  early  progress  of  speech, 
and  arranging  in  luminous  order  the  essential  [Ht)- 
perties  of  its  various  dialects. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  same  subject  continued. — Account  of  the  Teutonic 

or  German  Tribes. 

In  entering  upon  a  new  subject  of  almost  un- 
limited extent,  it  is  convenient  that  the  reader 
should  possess  some  easy  and  familiar  principle  to 
direct  him  in  his  difficulties, — to  alleviate  the 
weariness  occasioned  by  close  attention, — and  to 
convey  more  abstruse  knowledge  to  the  mind 
through  a  medium  which  is  pleasant,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  appropriate.  It  is  fortunate  for  this 
inquiry  that,  of  all  illustrations,  those  drawn  from 
old,  common,  or  even  vulgar  English,  are  particu- 
larly suitable.  *  The  mysteries  of  language,  in 
its  rudest  state,  can  be  explained  by  the  words  of 
our  own  tongue  to  better  purpose  than  by  those  of 
any  other  speech.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Visigothic,  and  the  elder  English 
writers,  more  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the 
original  structure  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  or 
Sanscrit,  than  the  deepest  erudition  can  possibly 


•  Note  H. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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\  supply.  The  English  reader  may  prepare  him- 
self for  beholding  his  native  tongue  at  its  forma- 
tion— ^for  tracing  its  affinity  with  the  oldest  dia* 
lects  which  exist :  And,  if  he  feel  any  regard 
for  that  original  unity  which  has  been  too  long 
forgotten  in  Europe,  or  the  still  more  sacred  glow 
of  freedom,  which  is  essential  to  all  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart,  he  will  probably  re- 
ceive with  indulgence  a  very  short  and  preparatory 
account  of  that  republic  of  independent  natiras, 
whose  ancient  or  modern  dialects  have  eootijbiit* 
ed  materials  for  this  particular  purpose*  Thcw 
nations  are  the  English  and  Dutch ;  the  Vw« 
goths,  ancestors  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  iSfindinsr 
vians,  progenitors  of  the  Danes^  Swedes,  Nor* 
w^ans,  and  Normans ;  and  the  Franks  and  Ak« 
manni,  whose  descendants  are  the  French  md 
Germans. 

I.  The  English  are  the  offspring  of  the  GioU^ 
Angli,  and  Sascons.  The  first  of  these  tribes  in- 
habited Jutland,  the  second  an  angle  or  recess  ef 
the  Baltic  around  Sleswic,  the  third  occupied  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  North  of 
Germany.  The  Angli  and  Varini  were  eeily 
united  by  common  laws  and  privileges.  AH 
these  nations  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Germanic  name ;  but  they  were  warlike,  adven- 
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turous,  and  ambitious  from  habits  which,  in  part, 
belonged  to  the  fierce  people  from  whom  they  had 
descended^  but  in  a  greater  degree  to  their  local 
situaticMi*  Thej  had  long  carried  devastation  into 
the  Rmnan  colonies  on  the  Continent  and  in  Bri* 
tUutk  They  had  braved  every  difficulty  which  the 
tocean  presented,  to  deter  the  weak  and  unskilful 
from  distant  expeditions ;  and,  in  the  fifth  century, 
wme  exiles,  from  that  very  district  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  had  finally  dis* 
appeared,  effected  a  settlement  in  South  Britain, 
and  founded  a  German  colony.  The  general 
diaracter  of  the  Saxons  is  well  known,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  described.  It  is  pertinent  to 
add,  that  the  language  of  that  people  in  England 
has  been  preserved  in  many  valuable  and  import- 
ant  monuments.  Though  not  writteki  till  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,.jthere  is  no  foundation  ^ 
to  believe  that  it  was  materially  different  at  the 
time  of  their  settlement,  from  what  it  afterwards 
was  in  the  later  period  of  the  Saxon  monarchy,  in 
tlie  days  of  Bede  or  Alfred.  Examination  fully 
proves  that  the  ancient  Dutch,  Frisons,  and  Sax-  \ 
mis,  used  the  same  speech,  which  was  pure,  strong, 
and  copious,  admitting  of  unlimited  composition, 
and,  like  all  the  older  German  dialects,  possessing  i 
inflections  like  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and,  conse-' 
quently,  admitting  of  transposition.  In  the  de« 
cline  of  the  Saxon  government,  the  Danes  gained 
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the  £nglish  sceptre,  and  imparted  some  of  thar 
customs  to  the  people,  which,  however,  were  gbIj 
temporary.      The  philologists  who  have  studied 
our  ancient  monuments,  have  specified  a  slight 
shade  of  innovation  in  the  language,  which  maf 
be  considered  as  introduced  by  the  Danes.     Tbii 
is  obviously  very  faint.     The  Anglo-Saxon  retain- 
ed its  purity  with  little  diminution,  as  may  be 
seen  from  its  state  in  writings  composed  about 
the  Danish  period.     The  Paraphrase  of  Genesby 
imputed  to  Caedmon, — ^the  Fragment  of  a  Fsrs- 
phrase  of  the  Book  of  Judith, — and  the  Version  of 
Boethius  by  Alfred,  are  noble  relics  of  those  re- 
mote times.      The  wild  spirit  of  Scandinavian 
poetry  is  infused  by  Caedmon  into  the  inspired 
narrative  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  whose  primaeval 
account  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  do* 
luge,  and  the  origin  of  the  chosen  people,  formed 
a  subject  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  a  power- 
fully elevated  imagination,  in  a  language  every 
way  able  to  promote  them. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  received  particular  injury 
from  the  introduction  of  the  Normai\-French. 
A  colony  of  Scandinavian  adventurers,  about  the 
year  91^9  wrested  from  the  French  several  pro* 
vinces.  During  their  residence  in  these,  they  lort 
the  use  of  their  native  tongue,  and  when  they  in- 
vaded the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  England,  about 
15 1  years  after,  they  established,  as  far  as  au- 
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thority  of  government  could,  their  owii  dialect  of 
French  in  the  place  of  the  national  language.  It 
was  long  before  this  ambitious  experiment  was 
abandoned.  The  Saxon  tongue  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
during  the  operation  of  that  attempt.  The  change 
which  it  underwent  was  no  doubt  extensive  in  so 
long  a  period,  but  a  similar  process  was  observ- 
able  at  the  same  time  in  the  Idndred  dialects  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  though  exposed  to  no  ex- 
ternal violence.  The  introduction  of  new  words 
formed  in  either  case  the  chief  ground  of  differ- 
ence. These  Continental  tongues  insetisibly  left 
the  greater  part  of  the  inflections  which  they  in- 
herited from  antiquity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit 
subdued  the  adventitious  colony  into  a  body  en- 
tirely English, — the  language  exerted  an  analo- 
gous power  over  the  French  ;  aiid  any  person  con- 
versant in  old  English  must  have  remarked,  that 
these  terminations  and  inflections  which  the  Saxon 
was  supposed  to  have  lost  in  the  Norman  period, 
as  well  as  many  words  no  longer  found  in  English, 
existed  in  common  use  long  after  the  Norman- 
French  was  every  where  obsolete. 

II.  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  the  va- 
rious dialects  of  the  English  and  Scottish  nations  in 
the  subsequent  inquiiy,  nor  less  from  the  aid  con- 
stantly afforded  by  the  Dutch  and  German ;  but 
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every  philologist,  engaged  in  European  antiquitiest 
must  owe  his  principal  obligations  to  the  remains 
of  a  dialect  which  no  longer  continues  to  be  qpoken, 
— a  lasting  monument  of  the  early  triumphs  of 
Christianity,— and  of  that  Teutonic  tribe  which 
terminated  the  degenerate  glory  of  Greece  aad 
Rome.  The  history  of  the  Goths  cannot  be  bet- 
ter known  by  its  abridgment  here.  *  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  their  traditions  ought  not  to 
be  altogether  rejected  by  sober  inquirers  aAtr 
truth,  confirmed,  as  the  substance  of  these  tradi* 
tions  now  is,  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  the 
ancient  chronicles,  and  the  more  decisive  evi- 
dence of  affinity  in  language,  t  The  Gotlis^ 
Vandals,  Burgundians,  Gepidse^  and  Longobardiy 
were  divisions  of  one  people.  From  Scandina- 
via, where  they  left  two  considerable  dtstriet^ 
which  inherit  their  name  at  this  day,  the  Goths 
crossed  the  Baltic,  pursued  for  some  time  an  east- 
ward course  along  the  shore,  till  they  multiplied  or 
confederated  with  other  tribes,  into  a  force  which 
was  adequate  to  the  opposition  which  they  enGomi* 
tered.  They  afterwards  ascended  the  Vistula,  to 
that  point  where  its  most  eastern  stream  runs  at  no 
distance  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Dnieper. 
They  had  nearly  perished  in  the  marshes  of  that 
dreary  district.     A  part  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 

•  Note  I.  t  Note  K. 
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Ifltf  e  ckrove^  o£  cattle,  which  constituted  its  only 
wealth,  wast  left  on  the  baink«of  the  Przypiec.  The 
most  MkemtrurouS'  penetrated  through  the  unsteady 
wilderness^  and  dispersed  the  Spali,  a  Sarmatic  tribe 
wkich  exposed  their  passage^  Fiiimer,  the  Grothic 
kmg,  conducted  hia  nation  to^  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  where  it  afterwards  increased  into  a  numerous^ 
a&d  formidable  people,  under  the  name^  of  Yisi* 
giMhs  and  Ostrogoths^  This  distinction,  which  had 
been  prodbeed  by  local  situation,  was  continued  in 
their  new^  settlements,  though  the  ancient  union  of 
the  Grothic  tribes  was  remembered  and  acknowledge 
ed^  by  themselves  at  the  latest  periods.  The  empire 
of  ISermanuo,  their  greatest  prince,  extended  to  the 
Bidtic,  oyer  all  the  Sarmatian,^  Finnish,  and  Vanda- 
lic  stems ;  but  was  at  length  dissolved  by  the  Huns* 
The  Visigoths  crossed  the  Danube,  obtained  a  set- 
tlement within  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  length 
plundered  Rome  and  Italy.  They  fixed  their  last- 
ing' residence  in  Spain,  while  their  kindred^  the 
Ostrogoths,  took  possession^of  Italy,  at  that  time 
abandoned  by  the  courage,  freedom,  and  wisdom, 
viMch  had  formerly  made  it  the  most  considerable 
oonntry  in  Europe. 

When  the  Visigoths  received  Christianity,  aboutf 
l3ie  year  376,  in  Thrace,  the  Scriptures  were  titmsj 
hited  into  their  language  by  Ulphilas,  their  bishopjj 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  virtue.  Of  his  trans-l 
lation^  an  imperfect  manuscript,  containing  fh^4 
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ments  of  the  Four  Gospels,  was  found,  in  the  ox- 
teenth  century,  in  the  monastery  of  Werden,  in 
Germany.  Some  passages  of  the  same  version  have 
been  recovered  at  a  later  period.  These  relics  are 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Teutonic  nations. 
The  dialect  of  the  Silver  Book,  a  name  obtained 
from  the  colour  of  its  letters,  is  a  perpetual  evidence 
of  the  original  and  uncorrupted  purity  of  the  na* 
tion  which  spoke  it.  It  serves  for  a  standard  by 
which  the  later  changes  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated. By  means  of  it  I  have  discovered  the  origiD 
of  the  moods,  and  deponent  or  middle  voice  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  as  also  the  ancient  states  of  the 
cases  of  nouns,  of  the  inflections  of  verbs,  of  the  in- 
declinable parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  names  of 
numbers,  from  all  of  which  I  have  deduced  import- 
ant conclusions. 

III.  The  isles  in  the  Baltic  and  the  peninsula  of 
Scandinavia  were  first  peopled  by  Finnish  tribes. 
These  were  expelled  by  the  Teutones,  of  whom  the 
Goths  were  probably  a  division.  The  posterity  of 
the  Teutones  are  the  modem  Swedes,  Danes,  and 
Norwegians.  A  colony  of  Norwegians  was  fixed 
in  Iceland  in  A.D.  874.  The  languages  of  all  these 
nations  are  from  a  single  and  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
:  Teutonic.  But  all  the  German  dialects  approach 
nearer  to  the  Visigothic  than  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navian, which  possesses  a  distinct  and  original  cha* 
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racter.  It  has  suffered  considerably  from  contrac- 
tion ;  it  has  acquired  new  forms  of  inflection  in  its 
nouns  and  verbs ;  its  words  are  notwithstanding  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  and  of  eminent  use  in  philological 
inquiries.  The  Icelandic  is  particularly  valuable, 
as  it  is  the  repository  of  all  those  superstitions  which 
were  common  to  the  northern  nations  in  their  Pagan 
state.  The  poetry  of  the  Edda  exhibits  the  spirit 
which  despised  every  danger,  and  regarded  death 
in  the  field  as  a  happy  introduction  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  enjoyment,  with  which  it  long  and  victorious- 
ly inspired  the  Saxon  to  plough  the  seas,  the  Dane 
to  ravage  the  shores,  and  the  Goth  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  In  this  work, 
the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  northern  litera- 
ture has  not  been  forgotten.  Passages  from  the 
Edda  will  be  found  illustrative  of  the  language  of 
the  Vedas. 

IV.  The  Tudesque  or  Alamannic  must  parti- 
cularly be  remembered  and  quoted  in  the  course  of 
these  researches.  This  dialect,  which,  of  all  the 
German  tongues,  is  nearest  to  the  Visigothic,  was 
spoken  by  the  Franks  and  Alamanni,  ancestors  of 
the  French  and  southern  Germans.  The  Franks, 
whose  posterity  forms  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  on  the  European  continent,  were  a  con- 
federation of  the  Salii,  Sigambri,  Bructeri,  and  the 
more  celebrated  states  of  the  Chamavi  and  Catti. 
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trace  in  it  the  rudiments  of  the  modem  German, 
and  that  softening  of  the  consonants  which  discri* 
minates  the  High  Dutch  from  the  other  Teutonic 
dialects.  The  inflections  of  the  nouns  and  verbs 
are  better  perceived  in  the  dialect  of  Tatian  and 
^  pfeid,  Alamannic  or  Tudesque  writers,  than  in 
Saxon  or  Scandinavian.  So  close  is  the  affinity 
between  the  Alamannic  and  Visigothic,  that  scho- 
lars of  ^he  greatest  erudition,  though  obviously  de- 
ficient in  critical  learning,  have  pronoiinced  the 
fiagmenta  of  the  Silver  Book  to  be  Tudesqw,  not 
Yitigothic  ;  and  their  sentiments  must  be  allciwed 
to  have  that  plausibility  which  the  equally  narrow 
arguments  of  their  antagonists  were  ill  calculirted 
!#  disprove. 

By  a  skilfiilf  aceurate,  and  philosopkicaf  coiiip»- 
riiou  of  aU  these  dialects,  ancient  or  moderit,  the 
aMe  of  the  radical  speech  from  which  they  arise 
Biay  be  Mlj  dascoveDed ;  and  by  extending  the 
aane  industry  to  the  other  Eoiopeaa  tongues^  a 
noilar  result  prepases*  the  mind^  already  no  stran- 
ger to  the  various  steps  of  the  progress  which  lan- 
ghage  has  made,  for  displaying  the  simplicity  and 
the  elements  of  its  origin* 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Origin  of  the  European  Languages. 

The  nations  from  the  confines  of  China  ta  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Novaya  Zemlia  to  AfricSy 
speak  different  dialects  of  a  language,  of  which  the 
Teutonic  is  the  simplest  form  now  existing.  * 
Though  history  never  could  approach  it  in  its  in- 
fancy to  record  its  earliest  appearances,  that  lan- 
guage was  the  invention  of  a  single  tribe  in  the 
rudest  ages  and  state  of  society.  The  account,  ex- 
hibited in  these  pages  of  the  rudiments  of  speecht 
depends  not  on  hypothetical  but  inductive  reason- 
ings ;  and  however  imperfect  as  a  complete  narra- 
tive, it  contains  all  that  investigation .  can  new 
supply. 

Language  was  formed  by  man  in  the  exercise  of 
perception,  memory,  abstraction,  and  judgment, 
the  natural  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  These 
were  continually  forced  into  action  by  sensations  of 
a  painful  or  pleasing  character,  excited  by  external 

•  Note  L. 
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objects,  and  by  the  inward  operation  of  the  active 
principles  or  passions.  Bom  in  society,  and  indebt- 
ed to  it  for  preservation,  till  he  have  learned  how 
to  act  and  think  in  ordinary  cases,  he  must  have 
inherited  language,  or  invented  it.  *  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  language  originally  existed  in  a  finish- 
ed state.  Its  composition  indicates  an  infancy, 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  many  gradations  of 
change,  and  subsequent  improvement.  The  im- 
perfect system  of  communication  of  thought,  form- 
ed by  children  and  the  deaf,  in  civilized  nations, 
is  the  principal  one  still  in  use  among  savages.  It 
must  have  been  the  only  one  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  articulate  speech.  The  voice,  the  body, 
the  countenance,  all  contribute  to  express  what  the 
mind  feels  or  knows.  In  the  course  of  time  the  use 
of  the  natural  signs  was  aided  by  the  articulation 
of  a  few  short  inteijectional  syllables.  These  were 
uttered  while  the  feeling,  or  external  action,  affectr 
ed  the  mind.  At  first  they  probably  were  but  two 
m  three  in  number ;  which  was  increased  gradu- 
ally, as  the  convenience  of  them  began  to  be  felt. 
The  process  could  not  be  rapid,  for  the  natural 
agns  are  always  more  ready,  and  consequently  more 
intelligible,  t 

Philosophers  have  involved  this  subject  in  diffi- 
culties, by  supposing  that  savages  form  few  abstract 

•  Note  M.  t  Note  N. 
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nauu>  and  their  names  i£ 
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...tauduu  o(  their  recollections.     In  re- 

.^^   viiatever,  in  possession  of  a  sound 

^,*  .b  -uaturity  under  the  constant  dis- 

^^1.,  .Lt^irc,  and  external  nature,  with* 

...>^-aw*c  proportion  of  abstract  ideas,  on 

.>  :uu  JK'ts.     That  the  inventors  of  our 

^  •crtv  rational,  though  rude  in  speech, 

,,    a^jMced.     They  perceived  nature  in 

,y^^>?  around  them.     They  felt  their 

..    ..  *.A,    They  imagined  that  the  eflFects, 

^    vA'awl  objects  on  their  senses,  arose 
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^^   .   ihc«t*lves.     Hence  all  languages  are 
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•  Note  O. 
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flifited  in  an  effi)rt  to  give  short  expressive  names  to 
(be  great  classes  of  e£Gects  which  association  had 
formed,  which  experience  continually  perceivedy 
and  judgment  arranged  agreeably  to  their  charac- 
ters. 

Taste  and  philosophy  will  receive  wiili  aversion 
the  rude  syllables,  which  are  the  base  of  that  me- 
dium, through  which  Homer,  and  Milton,  and 
Newton,  have  delighted  or  illumined  mankind. 
The  words  themselves,  though  inelegant^  are  not 
numerous  :  each  of  them  is  a  verb  and  name  for  a 
species  of  action.  Power,  motion,  force,  ideas 
united  in  every  untutored  mind,  are  implied  in 
them  all.  The  variation  of  force  in  degree  was 
not  designated  by  a  different  word,  but  by  a  shght 
change  in  the  pronunciation.  Harsh  and  violent 
action,  which  affected  the  senses,  was  expressed  by 
harsher  articulations. 

I.  To  strike  or  move  with  swift  equable  pene- 
trating or  sharp  effect  was  Ag  !  Ag  ! 

If  the  motion  was  less  sudden,  but  of  the  same 
species.  Wag. 

If  made  with  force  and  a  great  effort,  Hwag. 

These  are  varieties  of  one  word,  originally  used 
to  mark  the  motion  of  fire,  water,  wind,  darts* 

II.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  vigorous,  impelling 
force.  Bag  or  Bwag,  of  which  Fag  and  Pag  are 
softer  varieties. 
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III.  To  Strike  with  a  harsht  violent,  Strang 
blow,  DwAG,  of  which  Thwag  and  Twag  are  ¥i^ 
rieties. 

IV.  To  move  or  strike  with  a  quick  tottering 
unequal  impulse,  Gwag  or  Cwag. 

V.  To  strike  with  a  pliant  slap,  Lao  and  Hlao. 

VI.  To  press  by  strong  force  or  impulse  so  as 
to  condense,  bruise,  or  compel,  Mag. 

VII.  To  strike  with  a  crushing  destroying 
power,  Nag  and  Hnag. 

VIII.  To  strike  with  a  strong,  rude,  sharp,  pe* 
netrating  power.  Hag  or  Hrag. 

IX.  To  move  with  a  weighty  strong  impulse. 
Swag. 

These  nine  words  are  the  foundations  of  lan- 
guage, on  which  an  edifice  has  been  erected  of  a 
more  useful  and  wonderful  kind,  than  any  which 
have  exercised  human  ingenuity.  They  were  ut- 
tered at  first,  and  probably  for  several  generations^ 
in  an  insulated  manner.  The  circumstances  of  the 
actions  were  communicated  by  gestures,  and  the 
variable  tunes  of  the  voice ;  but  the  actions  them- 
selves were  expressed  by  their  suitable  monosyl- 
lable.  *  External  objects  are  known  only  by  their 
qualities  :  each  quality  was  considered  as  an  agent ; 
the  character  of  its  actions  suggested  the  appro- 

•  Nolo  P. 
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priate  syllable,  which  was  the  verb,   noun,  and 
adjective  of  that  quality,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
speaker.     When  fire  burnt  or  moved  in  a  stream 
of  flame,  ag  denoted  its  action,  itselff  and  its 
bright  or  penetrating  quality.     When  water  yield- 
ed to  the  pressure  of  the  foot  or  hand,  it  was  wag  ; 
when  it  rushed  in  a  stream,  it  was  rag.     When  a 
man  simply  moved  along,  the  term  was  wag  ;  when 
he  moved  by  quick  steps,  it  was  gag  ;  but  if  he 
ran,  it  was  rag.     K  he  struck  another  a  vigorous 
blow  with  his  fist,  the  word  was  bag  ;  if  he  did  the 
same  with  a  staff  or  branch  of  a  tree,  it  was  lag  | 
if  he  stabbed  him  with  a  sharp  object,  it  was  rag  j 
if  he  dashed  him  down  to  the  ground,  it  was  dwag  j 
and  if  he  put  him  to  death  by  bruising  him  when 
faUen,  the  expression  was  mag.     For  the  same 
reasons  the  names  of  objects  varied.    Wag  was  \ 
moving,  gag  was  going,  rag  was  running,  bag; 
was  beating,  lag  was  laying  or  licking,  rag  was  \ 


wounding  or  cutting,  dag  was  striking  violently, 
and  MAG  was  murder. 

When  any  of  the  actions  denoted  by  tliese  pri . 
mitive  words  was  rapidly  done  in  a  diminished 
manner,  and  with  less  force,  the  broad  sound  of 
the  proper  syllable  was  changed  into  a  slender 
one.  Thus  lig  was  a  slight  blow :  dig,  and  tig,  and 
RIG,  were  diminutives  of  dAg,  tag,  and  rag,  whe- 
ther used  as  verbs  or  nouns.  * 


i 
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As  none  of  the  words,  recently  enumerotedi  were 
proper,  but  generic  appellations ;  as  in  that  state 
they  were  applicable  to  all  objects,  whose  qualities 
had  any  resemblance,  an  ambiguity  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  use  of  them,  which  their  modificatiaii 
by  the  natural  signs  of  gesture,  look,  and  intona- 
tion, could  not  entirely  remove.  This  inoonve^ 
nience  was  felt,  and  it  must  gratify  a  reflecting 
mind  to  consider  the  various  and  unequal  remedial^ 
which  have  been  ad(^ted  by  the  separate  racea  of 
mankind,  to  supply  a  palpable  defect.  The  Qii- 
nese,  whose  language  contmues  to  be  monoeyllabM^ 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  varying  the  sound 
with  the  sense,  a  method  sufficient  to  serve  ordi- 
nary purposes,  but  of  narrow  compass,  and  liable  to 
difficulties  in  practice.  *  But  the  fathers  of  those 
nations,  whose  languages  were  to  receive  the  moat 
abstract  or  animated  thoughts  which  the  mind  it 
capable  of  forming,  began  early  to  compound  their 
words,  and  to  multiply  terms  with  all  the  fertility 
of  arithmetical  permutation.  This  new  stage  of 
language  attmcts  particular  attention. 

•  Note  R. 
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SECTION  If. 

It  it  a  natural  haint  of  the  human  mind  to  re- 
strict what  is  general  to  particular,  and  to  general- 
ize anew  that  which  has  been  so  restricted ;  retain* 
ing,  in  the  meantime,  the  restricted  idea  for  the 
base  of  the  new  abstraction.    The  words  ag,  bag, 
DAG,  gag,  lag,  mag,  kag,  RAG,  and  SAG,  had  been 
in  common  use  to  denote  general  classes  of  action*  * 
Hie  necessity  of  restricting  their  sense  tb  particu- 
kr  kinds  of  action  was  founded  in  the  original  pe» 
nnry  of  lai^uage.     Hence  these  terms,  besides 
their  primary  sense,  acquired  a  more  limited  and 
personal  meaning,  peculiar  to  the  actions  of  the 
hand  or  body.     Ag  naturally  signified  move^  but, 
applied  to  the  action  of  the  hand  or  the  body,  it 
denoted  hdd,  have,  possess*      Another  form  of 
bodily  exertion  is  when  an  object  is  moved  or 
brought  by  active  and  quick  impulse.    On  this  ac- 
ooont,  BAG  began  to  signify  carry,  bear,  produce } 
dag,  whidi  originaUyexpressedstrong  violent  action, 
came  to  signify  woik,  do,  perform,  or  finish ;  gag, 
instead  of  its  general  signification  to  move  unequal* 
ly,  assumed  the  special  sense  of  go.    Lag,  to  lay, 
became,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  lay  hands  on,  seise, 
hold,  or  possess ;  mag,  to  compress,  force  togethert 

•  NoteS. 
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A 


or  gather,  varied  into  telBBdBiApMiilw  augment^ 
become  greater  in  quantity  or  number,  produce,  form^ 
or  mak^  Nag,  whose  radical  meaning  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  converted  its  original 
signification  into  work,  work  upon,  operate,  or  ef* 
feet.  In  similar  manner  rag,  work,  and  sAiG,  hold, 
mam^e,  direct,  are  restricted  senses  of  rag,  to  move 
violently,  and  swag,  to  move  firmly  and  forcibly.  * 
These  words,  of  which  the  general  and  particular 
applications  were  familiar  to  every  individual,  when 
annexed  to  one  another,  modified  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  each  radical,  altered  its  sense  from  an  abso- 
lute to  a  limited  state,  and  expressed  circumstances 
of  time,  degree,  and  manner  of  action.  An  ex- 
ample will  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
radical  wag,  as  has  been  stated,  signifies  to  move^ 
shake,  or  agitate.  This  is  its  original  unrestricted 
sense,  not  limited  by  time  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, t  When  GA,  go,  or  da,  do,  are  joined  to 
it ;  wAGiDA,  which  is  a  contraction  for  wag-dao,  ex- 
presses that  the  action  is  finished  or  done ;  and 
GA  WAGIDA,  that  it  is  done  and  gone  by.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  imperfectly  preterite  and  perfectly 
preterite  tense  and  participle  in  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects.  Another  participle,  generally  used  in  a 
preterite  sense,  was  formed  by  affixing  mAg,  makoi 
produce ;  or  nag,  work  upon,  effect.    So  wagama 
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and  WAGANA  signify  moved,  that  is,  made  to  move, 
wrought  on  to  move.  If  the  radical  was  used  as  a 
noun,  which  frequently  happened,  the  words  ma 
and  NA  gave  it  an  attributive  sense.  So  wag,  a 
ivave,  viz.  moving  water,  with  ma  signified  wave- 
made,  that  is,  become  a  wave,  or  wave-augmented  ; 
in  other  words,  with  or  to  a  wave,  the  wave  added 
to  some  other  thing ;  which  form  is  the  original 
dative  case :  With  na,  wag  became  wagana,  a  pre- 
terite participle,  an  adjective,  and  accusative  case. 
In  the  first  sense  the  new  compound  belonged  to  the 
verb,  and  signified  moved ;  in  the  second,  to  the 
noun  WAG,  and  implied  wave-wrought,  waved ;  in 
the  third,  it  denoted  on  a  wave,  or  acting  on  a 
wave.* 

The  effects,  produced  on  the  radicals  by  the  other 
words  already  mentioned,  were  equally  important. 
By  joining  ag,  Jiavingy  to  wag,  move ;  the  com- 
pound bore  what  has  been  called  a  possessive  sense. 
If  the  new  word  was  used  as  a  verb,  it  ww  a  dimi- 
nutive of  the  radical ;  as  a  noun  it  was  a  dimi- 
nutive of  the  original  noun ;  as  an  adjective,  it  sig- 
nified possessing  the  qualities  of  the  primitive  npun 
or  verb.  Thus  wag  ag,  which,  by  ordinary  contrac- 
tion, is  WAcc,  signifies  to  move  often  or  a  little^  by 
repeated  but  small  impulses ;  and  wagig  is  eith^  a 
little  wave,  or,  as  an  adjective,  wavy ;  of  which  the 
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literal  translation  is  wave*hayiiig»  that  is^ 
ing  a  wave  or  the  properties  of  a  wave. 

Along  with  ba^  ^  bear,  bring ;  and  la,  hoMt  or 
haye ;  erery  radical  suffered  a  like  change.  To 
continue  the  illustration ;  wagaba,  which  is  literal- 
ly  move-bearing,  and  wag-la,  which  is  mov^Jiav- 
ing,  were  early  contracted  into  wabba  tad  wala, 
both  as  frequently  met  with  in  all  the  European 
languages  as  any  other  words  of  their  kind*  Wab- 
ba signifies  to  make  a  quick  repeated  iiiotioii»  to 
wave,  or  to  weave ;  and  wala,  to  turn  or  mote 
about,  which  is  the  specific  sense  of  its  ooiitnicled 
form*  In  the  uncontracted  state  the  senae  of 
WAGLA  is  obvious  to  every  Englishman,  t 

The  influence  of  rag,  t  work,  and  swag,  makib 
may  be  traced  universally  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  of  all  languages  from  Tartary  to  the  Atlai^ 
tic  Ocean.  Their  original  sense  may  be  exem- 
plified in  WAG-RA,  motion-working,  and  WAO-4A, 
motion-efifecting.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  ex- 
plain the  power  of  er  in  w agger,  he  who  wags;  in 
WAVER,  he  or  that  which  waves ;  in  robber^  he  or 
that  which  robs,  or  in  many  thousands  of  words  of 
the  same  description.  Though  this  terminatioii 
is  in  English  chiefly  used  to  express  personal  ae^ 
tion,  in  the  earliest  ages  it  signified  acting  in  an  ad* 
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JMtive  or  general  tense  (  and  therefore  it  reqiuied 
the  aid  of  another  word  to  fix  its  meaning  to  mas* 
eiiline»  femimnef  or  neuter  agents*  In  verbs  it 
produced  a  signification  of  greater  activity,  as  to 
the  time  and  repetition  of  their  srase^  So  wao  is 
to  move,  but  waoo£R  to  move  much,  make  many 
motions;  spit,  to  cast  out  by  the  mouth ;  spitter, 
to  do  so  in  a  quick  manner  ;  pat,  to  give  a  light 
blow ;  PATTER,  to  make  many  light  quick  beats. 
The  compounds  of  sa  and  the  radical  words  were 
equally  numerous.  For  example,  wag,  to  move ; 
WAGSA,  to  possess  motion,  to  wax ;  magsa,  to  pos- 
sess bruising,  to  mash ;  ragsa,  to  possess  stretch- 
ing, or  thrusting  out,  to  rax ;  lagsa,  to  possess  or 
have  laying,  to  begin  to  beat  or  strike.  As  nouns, 
these  compounds  signified  that  which  has  the  power 
of  motion,  pressing,  extending,  .  or  beating ;  as 
adjectives,  they  had  a  similar  and  obvious  shade  of 
meaning.  ♦ 

By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and  their  com* 
pounds,  all  the  European  languages  have  been 
formed,  t  To  trace  their  powers  and  applications, 
in  the  di£Perent  terms  of  the  several  dialects,  is  that 
immediate  rule  by  which  the  incessant,  but  obscure 
and  forgotten,  steps  of  the  progress  of  speech  may 
be  discovered  and  recorded.  In  English,  in  La- 
tin, Greek,  Celtic,  and  Sanscrit ;  in  ancient  or  in 
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modern  language,  the  same  changes  on  the  sane 
words  have  produced  that  boundless  variety^  whidi 
overwhelms  the  memory,  makes  the  mind  of  man,  in 
different  ages  and  climates,  a  stranger  to  the  mind 
of  his  own  species,  and  creates  no  ordinary  impedi- 
ment to  the  dissemination  of  science.  * 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Origin  of  Lcmguage. — ContimuUion  of  the  ^ubfeci.^^ 
Formation  of  the  Pronouns,  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of 
Verbs  J  and  Cases  of  Nouns. 

SECTION  I. 

At  the  same  period  in  which  language  was  en- 
larged by  composition,  *  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, it  received  a  permanent  addition  to  its 
strength,  from  the  combination  of  lag,  to  strike ; 
MAG,  to  press ;  nag,  to  crush ;  and  rag,  to  rush  or 
break ;  with  bag,  to  beat ;  dag,  to  dash ;  gag,  to 
go  ;  SAG,  to  hold  ;  and  wag,  to  move.  A  table  is 
given  in  the  Notes  of  these  compounds,  which  fix- 
ed for  ever  the  masculine  character  of  European 
speech.  Some  of  them  are  little  used  at  present. 
Many  of  them,  in  a  simple  or  derivative  state,  give 
that  enei'gy  to  our  poetical  compositions  which  has 
been  so  much  felt  and  applauded  by  able  judges. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  Notes  examples  of  their 
effect  and  significations,  t  With  regard  to  the 
principal  subject,  it  is  pertinent  to  observe,  that 
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every  new  compound  might  be  verb,  noun,  or  ad- 
jective, at  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker.    The  two 
last  of  these  states  were  peculiar  to  it,  the  other 
was  rather  secondary.    All  compounds  were  words 
of  an  adjective  nature  formed  from  the  radical,  of 
which  they  retried  the  sense  in  a  limited  charac- 
ter, and  modified  by  the  special  sense  of  the  oom- 
ponent  word.    At  first,  compounds  were  not  ecm- 
tracted ;  but  their  length  and  harshness  soon  iiip 
troduced  that  process  in  such  of  them  as  were  g^ 
nerally  used,  and  these  rapidly  underwent  new 
composition  with  the  ordinary  affixes,  which  were 
always  moveable,  long  accurately  understood,  an^ 
in  after  ages,  when  their  original  sense  was  kMt» 
habitually  applied  by  the  most  ignorant  peasant^ 
with  natural,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  absolute 
propriety.  *    Pronouns  were  invented  and  joined 
to  the  verb,  about  the  time  that  composition  ohai^ 
ed  the  language  from  its  monosyllabic  to  a  comp<^ 
site  form.    Proper  names  did  not  then  exists  at 
least  their  number  must  have  been  exceedingly 
small,  f   The  words,  which  were  employed  to  m^ 
nify  persons,  were  all  of  them  such  as,  in  one  or 
other  sense,  expressed  possession,  the  simple  idea 
of  which  was  hold,  seize,  sway,  or  have.    Th^ 
were  ag,  wag,  and  hwag,  move  with  the  haad^ 
hold ;  thwag,  seize,  take ;  swag,  sway,  man^ 
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with  the  handf  keep.  Theae^  as  noonsi  underwent 
the  future  changes  of  that  class  of  words.  They 
were  at  first  commoQ  to  whatever  could  be  called 
aelf»  which  was  I,  thou,  he,  she,  or  it,  in  the  sense 
of  the  same  thing.  At  length,  like  other  words, 
they  were  restricted,  and  were  appropriated  as 
fidlows ;  AG  and  wag  to  the  first  person,  as  it  is 
aow  called ;  thw ag  to  the  second,  and  third  j  swag 
to  the  third  person,  and  to  the  expression  of  that 
idea,  contained  in  demonstrative  and  relative  pro* 
Bcmns.  Ag  was  compounded  with  ma  and  na. 
The  first  compound,  agama,  which  signifies  be- 
ionging  to  possession,  that  is,  to  self,  is  used  in 
a  ttutilated  form  for  I  and  me,  in  all  the  £u« 
mpean  languages.  The  other  compound,  agana, 
in  every  Teutonic  dialect,  signifies  belonging  to 
seIf,--M>r  own,  which  is  its  form  in  modem  English. 
Swag,  by  composition,  became  swagma  or  sama, 
the  same }  and  its  simple  form,  swa  and  s a,  is  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person ;  as  also  the  denum* 
strative  and  relative  pronoun  in  Old  English  or 
Saxon,  in  Visigothic  and  Sanscrit*  Ag  and  hwaGi 
self  or  same,  began  to  be  used  as  relative  adjec- 
tives ;  and  thwag,  which  at  first  equally  signified 
same,  thou,  he,  was  limited  in  sense  to  the  second 
pcoraon,  and  to  an  occasional  substitution  in  place 
of  SA,  the,  and  who.  * 
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Such  was  the  origin  of  the  simple  pronomii. 
The  cases  of  nouns  and  adjectives  are  next  to  be 
considered.*  While  the  verb  and  noun  were  in 
their  primitive  state,  they  were  utterly  indediop 
able.  As  soon  as  composition  was  introducedt  * 
multitude  of  nouns  was  formed.  Each  bore  the 
termination  which  belonged  to  its  component: 

A  or  AG,  BA,  GA,  DA,  LA,  MA,  NA,  RA,  and  SAy  WeiE 

the  natural  forms  of  the  nominative,  but  they  were 
gradually  changed  in  a  considerable  degree.  For 
unaccented  syllables  are  easily  varied,  and  often 
dropped  altogether.  Besides,  the  tendency  to  j<mi 
A,  RA,  SA,  DA,  or  their  abbreviated  forms,  ar,  as,  ad^ 
to  the  end  of  words,  was  perpetual,  because  these 
terminations  gave  an  appropriate  sense  to  each 
term.  Ag  or  a,  acting  or  having,  that  is,  an  actor; 
RA,  a  worker ;  sa,  a  possessor ;  are  the  words  which 
form  the  whole  classes  of  attributives  and  substan- 
tives in  which  an  actor,  possessor,  or  agent,  are  de« 
signated. 

The  nominative,  therefore,  varied  according  to 
the  component  word  or  words  in  its  termination. 
The  other  cases  were  all  adjectives,  raised  on  the 
nominative  considered  as  a  radical. 

Istf  The  Genitive.  It  was  adjectively  formed 
by  adding  aga,  having ;  or  nasa,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  seventh  and  ninth  consignifia^ve 

•  Note  2  K. 
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verbs.  Suppose  that  the  example  is  the  noun  cwi- 
NOy  a  woman^  which  is  the  ancient  name  in  Eng- 
lish, the  accusative  case  is  cwino-na,  having  the 
sense  of  on  or  upon ;  but  the  genitive  is  cwino- 
NASA,  by  contraction  cwinons  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is  pertaining  to  a  woman.  So,  from  the 
words  HAiRTo,  a  heart;  wate,  water;  augo,  an  eye; 
HiMiN,  heaven  ;  which  are  common  Visigothic 
nouns,  and  almost  English,  arise  the  genitives 
HAiRTiNS,  WATiNS,  AUGiNs,  HiMiNis,  pertaining  or 
belonging  to  a  heart,  to  water,  to  an  eye,  to  heaven. 
In  Old  English,  these  were  heartis,  watis,  eies, 
HEAVENis.  The  present  English  genitive  in  s,  as  in 
heart's,  eye's,  queen's,  &c.  is  the  relict  of  this  an- 
cient adjective  form. 

idf  The  Nominative  plural  was  the  same  with 
the  genitive.  Savages  express  plurality  by  repeat- 
ing the  noun,  as,  indeed,  they  are  naturally  prompt- 
ed  to  do  whenever  number,  magnitude,  or  fre- 
qnency  of  any  kind  presents  itself.  Our  ancestors, 
whose  propensity  to  composition  was,  at  one  period 
of  their  language,  almost  unlimited,  formed  a  se- 
parate adjective  to  express  whatever  is  found  in 
purs,  as  the  feet,  eyes,  hands,  and  the  like,  ves- 
tiges of  which  derivative  abound  in  the  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  and  Visigothic.^  But  they  entertain- 
ed an  idea,  that,  as  an  object  connected  with  an- 
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Other  by  that  relation,  now  designated  by  the  pre- 
position OFy  might  be  conveniently  viewed  in  lan- 
guage as  an  adjective,  to  which  the  noun  of  the 
related  object  might  be  affixed ;  so,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  same  adjective  might  denote  the  relatim 
between  number  and  unity.  *  Hence,  notwidi- 
standing  the  constant  influence  of  contraction,  the 
genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  are  die 
same  in  English  words  at  this  day.  In  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and 
Teutonic,  the  accusative  plural  differs  not  ftom  Hs 
nominative,  though  in  the  singular  a  diflference  be 
universally  established. 

.  Sdf  The  Dative  plural  and  singular  were  €ingb> 
nally  made  by  joining  ma,  in  the  sense  of  wag^ 
mented  or  added  to  the  noun.  Thus,  cwinoma 
signifies  to  or  with  a  woman  $  cwm5N5iffA,  by  con- 
traction cwiNOM,  to  or  with  women,  t 

Another  form  of  the  dative,  peculiar  to  the  CU« 
tic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  was  produced  fay 
joining  ba,  bring,  or  ba-sa,  the  second  and  itintih 
consignificatives,  to  the  noun.  So  reos,  a  king,  bj 
contraction  in  writing,  rex  ;  the  original  sense  of 
which  is,  he  who  directs,  or  a  director ;  Gen.  REOifl^ 
anciently  begins,  belonging  to  a  director ;  Dit. 
REGi,  formeiiy  begin,  and  reoih,  and  REGiBCA,witIi 
a  director;   Accus.  begem,  formerly  regen  and 
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mBGiNA»  on  a  director ;  Norn.  Flur.  reges,  from 
RBOiKBf  and  its  immediate  contraction  regeis,  di- 
reetors;  Gen,  Fiur.  begum  and  reggm,  from 
BS00NA»  of  directors ;  regibus^  from  rbgibasa,  be- 
longing to  directors. 

4iihf  The  genitire  plural  was  formed  on  the  no- 
minative plural,  by  joining  na,  a,  or  ag,  haying,  to 
t3m  principal  part  of  that  case.  So  cwinons,  wo- 
men ;  cwinona,  of  women.  . 

On  the  same  principle  of  expressing  relation  by 
adjective  forms,  the  proper  sign  of  the  preterite  par- 
ticiple was  affixed  to  nouns,  particularly  to  such  as 
signified  places  or  individuals.  For  example,  dala, 
a  hollow  place,  a  vale,  compounded  with  da,  became 
DALADA,  or  DALATHA,  and  DALATH,  which  did  not 
only  signify  daled,  or  made  a  vale ;  but  also  put  in 
the  vale,  or  in  the  vale.  With  na  this  compound 
formed  dalathana,  an  adjective  signifying  down, 
or  what  isput  down;  and  with  ra  dalathra,  pertain- 
ing to  what  is  down.  In  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  ad- 
|ectives»  so  formed  from  nouns,  make  achuB  by 
themselves,  which  has  been  called  the  ablative  case 
of  nouns  in  books  which  treat  of  the  Indian  lan- 

gwge. 

Although  every  va*b  in  its  original  form  com- 

jNtdbended,  in  the  bare  radical,  all  that  we  now  ex« 

press  by  our  present  of  the  infinitive^  present  par- 

ticij^,  and  verbal  nouns ;  yet  a  jM-actice  was  early 

introduced  of  changing  the  root  into  a  noun,  by 
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affixing  to  it  a  consignificative  verb,  which 
either  na  or  da.  So  wag,  move,  to  move,  movii^ } 
received  an  infinitive  by  adding  na,  as  wagana,  to 
move  i  or  by  annexing  da,  as  wagida,  to  make  mo* 
tion.  One  of  these  was  the  common  form  of  the 
infinitive,  in  English,  as  late  as  the  age  of  Chaucer ; 
the  other  is  the  infinitive  in  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Per- 
sic, and  Sanscrit,  and  in  certain  cases  in  Latin,  UD' 
der  the  title  of  Supine. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chip* 
ter,  on  the  origin  of  all  adjective  and  derivatife 
nouns  by  composition,  along  with  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  same  doctrine  in  this  chapter  in  what 
respects  the  inflection  of  these  words ;  it  may  be 
summarily  deduced,  that  all  cases,  terminationa, 
and  signs  of  number  or  gender,  arise  from  the  use 
of  the  consignificative  verbs.  *  These  were  per^ 
petually  applied,  in  the  second  stage  of  language^ 
to  multiply  particular  terms,  to  express  the  reli^ 
tions  which  naturally  or  artificially  exist  between 
and  among  objects,  and  to  mark  degrees  of  more 
or  less  in  qualities  and  actions. 

A  single  observation  on  the  origin  of  gender 
may  suffice  to  conclude  all  that  appears  to  be  at 
present  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  nouns. 
The  unaugmented  radical,  being  noun  and  verb  at 
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l^easure^  and  expressive  of  action  alon^,  had  no  ap- 
propriating sign  whatever.  *  Nouns  of  a  limited 
mature  were  formed  by  adding  ag  or  a,  having ;  ra, 
working)  sa,  holding;  to  the  root.  As  that  agent 
which  has,  works,  holds,  is  generally  a  person ; 
nouns  so  compounded  began  to  be  appropriated  to 
persons,  a  distinction  of  whose  sex  became  finally 
convenient.  The  noun,  in  its  simplest  form,  re- 
mained to  mark  the  object  or  action  which  it  de- 
noted, without  regard  to  any  actor.  This  state  of 
Ae  noun  is  the  neuter,  in  which  all  substantives  and 
adjectives  continued,  until,  by  addition  of  such  con- 
significative  words  as  had  been  allotted  by  use  to 
distinguish  the  masculine  or  feminine  agent,  they 
assumed  a  respective  gender.  At  first,  all  substan- 
tives were,  by  their  nature,  adjective  nouns,  that  is, 
names  of  qualities.  The  adjective,  therefore,  when 
applied  to  any  substantive,  was  considered  as  liable 
to  receive  all  its  changes  of  case,  number,  and  gen- 
der. For  as  both  words  owed  their  form  to  consig- 
nificative  verbs,  which  were  fixed  to  their  radicals 
for  a  special  purpose,  it  was  esteemed  necessary  that 
they  both  should  have  similar  terminations  in  an 
uniform  and  perspicuous  manner,  t 
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SECTION  IL 

While  the  noun  underwent  these  important 
changes,  the  verb,  the  fountain  of  language,  ac- 
quired new  and  interesting  properties.  It  has 
been  shown  that  it  was  monosyllabic,  expressive 
only  of  action,  and  general  in  its  sense ;  becaiue  it 
was  a  rapid  articulation,  framed  to  commonicate  to 
others  the  preseilce  of  some  remarkable  opeFati0n 
in  nature  or  in  the  mind.  The  word  used. was 
that  which  the  savage  speaker  had  been  taughtt  €ir 
accustomed  to  articulate  on  former  oocasions,  when 
actions,  similar  to  that  immediately  at  the  time  ait 
footing  his  senses,  had  taken  place.  The  monosyl- 
labic word,  therefore,  expressed  a  great  class  of  ac- 
tion, not  an  individual  event.*  Thoogh  tKii 
word  might  be  repeated  after  the  action  had'  ter- 
minated, it  was  properly  an  afilrmative  verb  in  the 
present  tense,  t  The  first  effort  to  maik  preterite 
action  consisted  in  doubling  the  verb,  of  which 
traces,  more  or  less  evident,  are  found  in*  all  tlie 
dialects  from  Britain  to  China.  For  exampK^ 
LAO,  strike,  lao-lao,  struck ;  bag,  beat,  bag-bao, 
beaten  ;  mag,  press,  mag-mag,  pressed ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  language.  These  fonns^ 
which  served  for  a  preterite  tense  in  any  peraon, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  speaker,  soon  under- 
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went  contractx(m»  and  become  lelog,  bebog,  and 
MEMOG ;  it  being  established  as  a  general  rule  by 
observation,  that  if  a  be  the  vowel  of  the  present 
tense,  or  radical,  the  preterite  receives  o  j  but,  if 
the  vowel  be  slender,  the  preterite  receives  a.  The 
sense  of  this  new  form  of  the  verb  was  completely 
preterite ;  and  whether  it  were  used  as  a  participle, 
a  noun,  or  with  pronouns  as  a  particular  tense,  it 
continually  preserved  its  characteristic  properties; 

The  origin  of  the  imperfectly  preterite  tense  has 
been  amply  related  in  treating  of  the  cohsignifi- 
cate  verbs.  It  derived  its  power,  in  what  regards 
time,  from  the  words  da,  do,  and  Oa,  go.  As  to  a 
future  tense,  our  fathers,  from  the  be^nning  of 
their  language,  down  almost  to  our  own  ^e,  made 
no  other  distinction  between  future  and  present  in 
speech,  than  that  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tenor  of  the  discourse.  The  Celts  and  Cymri  fol- 
lowed the  same  practice. 

When  language  had  acquired  a  present,  a  pretfr- 
rite,  and  imperfectly  preterite  tense,  the  verb  was 
rendered  personal  by  joining  ag,  I;  Tfi(WA,  thou,  he, 
or  she ;  to  the  several  tetises.  The  original  plural  of 
AG AMA  appears  to  have  been  agamansa  ;  and  the  fui- 
cient  British  still  preserves  in  ordinary  use  the  word 
HWYm*,  they,  which  was  originally  HEOnd,  from 
hwag^  or  HWAGEN;  in  English,  who ;  but,  in  its  ptf- 
mitive  signification,  self  or  same.  The  readers  of 
our  modem  tongue  may  be  reminded,  that  the  ter- 
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minatioDs  est,  eth,  and  s,  in  our  verbs,  as  in  layesty 
layeth,  lays,  and  laidst,  or  laidest ;  are  the  faded  re- 
mains of  the  pronouns  which  were  formerly  joined 
to  the  verb  itself,  and  placed  the  language,  in  re- 
spect of  concise  expression,  on  a  level  with  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  its  sister  dialects. 
These  pronouns,  as  is  evident  from  the  Visigothk^ 
and  a  comparison  of  the  other  existing  monuments^ 
were  affixed  as  follows :  The  example  here  choaea 
is  LAG,  lay.  * 

Lagama  and  laga,  I  lay — laga*sa-thwa,  ihoa 
layest— LAGA-THWA,  or  lagatha,  he  or  she  layeth— 

LAGAMANSA,  LAGAMATHA,  and  LAGAMASA,  WC  lay 
LAGATHWANSA  and  LAGATHW ANTRA,  yOU  lay— 

LAGAHWONOA,  or  LAGoNDA,  they  lay. 

The  two  preterites  of  lag,  viz.  lelog  and  oalap 
GiOA,  received  the  same  additions  ;  but  the  neces* 
sity  of  shortening  the  verbs,  so  augmented^  gradual* 
ly  reduced  the  pronouns  into  mere  tenninatiom^ 
the  exact  sense  of  which  was  not  known  by  those 
who  used  them.  When  it  was  found  difificult  to 
pronounce  them  at  the  end  of  certain  veifaa^  or 
tenses  of  verbs,  they  were  dropt.  I|i  the  plund 
they  were  grossly  corrupted,  and  in  the  end,  like 
many  other  original  properties  of  the  old  language^ 
utterly  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the 
use  of  the  separate  pronouns,  which  formerly  bad 
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not  been  named,  except  in  cases  of  special  empha- 
sis. In  the  example  quoted,  laga,  lagast,  lagath, 
LAGAM,  LAGiATii,  and  LAGANDA,  werc  changed,  in 
several  stages  of  comiption,  into  I  lay,  thou  layest, 
he  lays,  we  lay,  you  lay,  they  lay.  In  Latin,  in 
which  LAG  is  retained  in  many  forms  and  senses, 
particularly  in  the  sense  of  read  or  speak  what  is 
written,  and  in  Greek,  in  which  the  same  word  sig- 
nifies to  utter  or  say,  the  pronouns  are  affixed  in 
the  following  manner : 

Latin  ^^g-^y    is^    it :         imus^  itis^  unt.  I^  &c.  ga« 

ther^  collect^  read 
Greet  Icg-o^  eis^  ei :  omen^    ete,    ontl,   I,    &c« 

place^  puty  lay^  express 
Fitigothic  *      lag-ya,  yais,  eith :   yam,  yeith,  yanda,  I,  &c. 

place,  put,  lay 
Saxon  Iflg-e,  ast,  ath  :        on,  on,  on,  I,  &c.  lay,  put 

German  leg-e,  est,  te :  en,  en,  en,  I,  &c.  lay 

SanscrU  lag-ami,  asi,  ati :       amah,  atha,  anti,  I,  thou, 

he,  we,  ye,  they  cling 
(Xd.  British     car-wn,  it,  ai :  em,  ech,  ent,  I,  thou,  he^ 

&c«  loved 
Celtic  beir-eam,  idh  :  eamaid,  ith,  idis.     Let  me, 

&c.  bear 
Persic  ber-em,  i,  ed :        elm,  eid,  end,  I,  thou,  &c. 

may  bear. 

After  this  display  of  the  pronominal  words  in 
conjunction  with  the  verb,  little  remains  to  be  said 
further  on  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
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Besides,  the  indicative  or  direct  maimer  in  whidi 
every  verb  expresses  its  communication^  it  may  be 
useful  that  it  should  also  point  out,  by  some  shade 
of  difference,  when  the  action  is  perfonoed  ob  con- 
dition, when  it  may,  can,  or  will  happen ;  but'  nei- 
ther has  directly  taken  place  already,  nor  does  so 
at  present.  *  The  inventors  of  language  supplied 
this  convenience,  by  laying  a  more  full  emphasis  t 
on  the  latter  syllables  of  the  verb,  which  had^  in 
time,  the  effect  of  changing  the  vowels  from  short 
to  long,  and  of  forming,  in  the  present  and  prete* 
rite  tenses,  what  has  been  termed  a  future,  condi* 
tional,  subjunctive,  or  optative  mood.  The  empbar- 
sis  rests  on  the  last  vowel  of  the  word,  and  is  the 
natural  sustained  mark  of  the  mind  in  suspense^  or 
under  desire. 

Pres.  ind.  lagya,  tais,  eith:  tam,  teith» 
YANDA  J  I  lay,  &c. 

Pres.  condit.  gif,  ik,  lag-yau,  yais,  yai  :  yaih, 
YAITH,  YAiNA  J  I,  &c.  may  lay. 

Fret.  ind.  lag*ida,  des,  oa  :  ideoum,  ideduth, 
lOEDUN  J  I,  &c.  laid. 

Pret.  condit.  lag-ioedau,  idedeis^  idedeith  : 

IDEDEIMA,  IDEDEITH,  IDEDEINA. 

That  the  nature  of  this  change  may  be  compre- 
hended by  every  English  scholar,  it  must  be  staied* 
that,  when  such  words  as  if,  though,  unless,  ezcept» 
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whether,  or,  and  the  like ;  are  used  before  verbfi^ 
that  they  lose  their  terminations  of  est,  eth,  and  s, 
in  those  persons  which  commonly  have  them.  No 
iqpeaker  of  good  English,  expressing  himself  condi- 
tionally, says,  though  thou  fallest,  or  though  he 
fidls,  but  though  thou  fall,  and  though  he  fall,  nor 
though  thou  earnest,  but  though,  or  although,  thou 
came.  These  conditional  states  of  action  our  re- 
mote ancestors  signified  by  a  fuller  pronunciation 
of  the  closing  syllable  of  the  verb.  For  they  used 
no  auxiliary  words,  such  as  have,  may«  cw,  shall, 
will,  nor  the  preterites  of  these,  which  are  had, 
might,  could,  should,  and  would,  in  conjugating 
their  verbs.  The  use  of  these  words  i^  rare  in  the 
Visigothic  Silver  Book ;  and,  on  many  pcca^ion/s,  on 
which  they  are  now  necessary  in  English,  they  were 
not  employed  by  our  German  predecessors.  In.  the 
ancient  language,  there  were  three  tenses  only,  a 
present,  a  preterite  perfect,  and  a  preterite  imper- 
fect. The  present  and  future  were  the  same.  E^ 
tense  had  its  conditional,  formed  as  has  been  iiow 
shown.  The  imperative  and  future  were  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  present  of  the  conditional  mood : 
For  that  which  is  asked  or  ordered  to  be  done,  and 
that  which  shall  be  performed,  are  nearly  related 
to  conditional  or  possible  events. 

As  all  verbs  were  naturally  actives,  *  no  provi- 
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sion  had  been  made  for  designating  a  passive  state. 
I  bear,  I  suffer,  I  tolerate,  I  undergo,  I  stand,  sit, 
live,  sleep,  die,  and  every  other  word  pertaining  to 
a  fixed,  passive,  or  inanimate  condition,  were  active 
in  form,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  to  a  certain  d^ree, 
in  idea.  Besides  the  neuter  sense,  which  such  verbs 
as  are  now  mentioned,  gradually  acquired ;  a  new 
voice  was  invented  in  every  verb,  to  be  called  the 
Middle,  Reciprocal,  or  Proper,  at  the  pleasure  of 
grammarians.*  It  was  produced  by  joining  a  or  ao^ 
self,  to  each  person  of  the  verb ;  and  though  it  lite- 
rally described  the  action  of  the  verb  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  actor,  it  was  transferred  in  Greece, 
India,  and  Germany,  to  the  passive,  by  a  process^ 
of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  Notes. 

Being  formed  in  a  manner  too  intricate  for  con- 
tinual imitation,  it  was  corrupted  by  the  Visigoths, 
and  relinquished  by  the  later  Germans,  for  the 
easier  method  of  circumlocution.  I  venture  to  re- 
store the  Visigothic  passive  from  a  comparison  of 
its  parts  with  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  It  appean 
only  in  the  present  tense,  though  it  certainly  was 
also  found,  at  one  period  of  the  language,  in  the 
preterites,  t 

V isiQOTHic -^Pres,  Ind.  Ad.        lag-ya,  yais,  eith  :    yam- 

yeithyanda 
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VifiiooTuio— /V«i. /fN^.  Pa#iiv.  lag.yam-a^     yaia-a^    yad- 

a:  yamed-a,  yeitheith-a, 
yand-a.  I,  &;c.  lay,  on,  or 
to  myself 

Greek— /pi(/fc.  Pres,  Middle      leg-om-ai,  es-ai,  et-ai :  ometh- 

a,  esth-e,  ont-ai.  I  speak 
to  myself,  &c.  &c« 

SAWCRiT'^Present,  Proper  voice  IsLg'^,  a&-^,  aUk:  axnSih'i, 

adw-e,  ant-d.  I  cling  to 
myself  Thou,  &c, 

Latin— Pr«.  Ind»  Act.  voice        leg-o-r,  eris,  it-ur  :  im-ur, 

imini,  unt-ur.  I  am  read, 
&c  &€•• 

The  reader  may  easily  distinguish  in  all  these 
examples,  the  additional  words  in  its  several  forms 
of  a,  ai,  £,  and  ur,  after  the  personal  pronouns. 
All  the  passive  voice  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  con- 
structed after  this  form,  and  applied  according  to  a 
phraseology,  quite  vernacular  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian ;  examples  of  which  are  found  in  the 
sentences — II  se  perdoit  dans  les  eaux;  he  was 
losing  himself  in  the  water,  or  he  was  losing  in  the 
water — II  se  noye,  he  is  drowning — II  se  trompa, 
he  was  deceived  or  mistaken— *Cela  ne  se  fait  pas 
aussi,  that  is  not  done  so,  or  that  does  not  do  itself 
so— £lle  s'est  morte,  she  is  dead,  and  so  in  in- 
numerable other  instances. 

A  different  method  of  expressing  a  passive  sense 
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in  the  verb  consisted  in  giving  it  a  form  anatt^ous 
to  a  participle.  So,  I  wake,  in  the  old,  as  in  the 
modem  language,  signified,  I  am  in  a  waking  states 
considered  actively ;  but  I  waken,  either  denoted 
I  become  awake,  I  wake  myself,  or,  I  am  awaked 
by  another,  which  is  the  passive  state.  To  length- 
en, weaken,  hearten,  darken,  &c.  are  specimeni 
of  a  mode  of  expression  which  was  once  univemi 
in  Europe. 

But  the  great  and  leading  principle,  on  which  aU 
new  tenses  or  forms  of  the  verb  were  constructed, 
was  that  of  converting  the  verb  into  a  kind  of 
noun,  to  which  consignificative  words  were  instaiit- 
ly  appUed,  expressive  of  the  idea  which  was  pre- 
sent in  the  mind,  whether  that  related  to  tim^  or 
to  incipient,  frequent,  dimfinished  action ;  or  to  any 
other  circumstances  which  can  a£^  the  wwd. 
An  account  of  the  particular  forms,  produced  in 
that  manner,  will  be  given  in  the  Seco^  Part  tf 
this  work,  where  the  origin  of  the  Grreek  and 
Latin  tenses  and  derivative  verbs  is  explained.  An 
example  or  two  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ge- 
neral observation  in  the  present  chapter.  Lao  so- 
nifies lay.  Compounded  with  sa,  which  meant 
working,  possessing,  holding  ;  lag  forms  hAQSJkf 
which  literally  is  lay-working,  having,  or  partakiilg 
of  laying ;  but  in  use  it  signifies  to  give  layikig,  to 
lay,  to  begin  to  lay,  to  be  about  to  lay,  to  increase 
in  laying.     So  wag,  move  i  wagsa,  to  begin  to 
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m&fef  to  go  on  movingt  to  be  about  to  move,  to 
wax  or  increase^  This  fonn  is  the  source  of  many 
inceptive,  desiderative,  and  frequentative  verbs; 
and  the  origin  of  the  first  future  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, of  die  second  future  in  Sanscrit. 

As  the  original  properties  of  the  verb  have  been 
now  fully  described,  this  section  of  the  narrative 
may  be  closed  with  a  view  of  the  four  participles, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
derivative  verbs  and  nouns  in  every  dialect. 

I.  The  completely  preterite  participle  is  formed 
by  the  reduplication  of  the  verb,  already  mention- 
ed. Examples  of  it  are  ooooa,  moved ;  beboga, 
forced,  bent ;  dedwoga,  driven,  dashed  ;  gegoga, 
vriiirled ;  hehwoga,  shaken,  driven ;  leloga,  laid  ; 
MSMOGA,  condensed,  collected,  heaped,  crammed 
together ;  nenoga,  forced,  crushed }  eeboga,  broke 
by  rushing,  tearing  ;  seswoga,  moved,  carried 
round  with  powerful  force.  * 

II.  The  common  or  indefinitely  preterite  par- 
ticiple, t  made  by  prefixing  ga,  go,  or  adding  da, 
do;  examples  of  which  are  agida  and  wagida, 
shaken  $  bagida,  driven  by  striking  ;  hwagida, 
wlnrled  about  with  strong  impulse ;  dwagjda  and 
D agida,  struck  forcibly,  moved  with  vident  aotidi; 

II  ■  f     •!  I  I  ■  — ^— M  IIP    *^W— ^w^—— ^M^ 

•  Note  3D.  t  Note  3  E. 
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THWAGIDA,  Struck  heavily,  thwacked;  TWAOiOAf 
seized  firmly,  pulled,  tweaked ;  gagida»  moved, 
trundled,  gone ;  lagida,  laid,  licked,  seized,  beat- 
en ;  MAGiDA,  squeezed,  bruised,  held  close  together, 
choked  or  murdered  by  pressure,  mashed,  mawled ; 
NAGIDA,  utterly  forced  down,  quenched  ;  bagida, 
torn,  rent,  shaken  violently  by  rushing  impetuous 
force ;  swagida,  swayed,  moved,  turned,  circum- 
volved;  cwagida,  shaken  by  a  destructive  blow, 
quashed  ;  scagida,  moved,  shaken,  driven ;  sla- 
GiDA,  struck,  laid }  smagida,  bruised,  smashed. 

IIL  The  preterite  participle  in  ana,  ina,  ena^  or 
ONA,  formed  by  affixing  na,  work  upon,  effect,  ope- 
rate ;  of  the  power  and  use  of  which,  the  words 
giv-en,  driv-en,  riv-en,  sunk-en,  drunk-en,  and  the 
like,  are  ordinary  examples,  So,  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, were  agana,  moved,  acted ;  wagena,  shak- 
en ;  BAGENA,  beak,  banged,  bent,  impelled ;  fagana, 
wrought,  joined  by  knocking  together,  agitated; 
PAGANA,  driven  together,  fixed ;  cwagena,  collected 
by  force,  squeezed  together ;  dwagena,  driven,  dash* 
ed,  driven  in  a  course,  driven  aside ;  thwagena, 
thwacked,  thumped,  grasped  hardly;  twagana^ 
catched,  pulled,  twisted,  twined,  tweaked;  gagena^ 
moved,  rolled,  gone :  hwagana,  forced,  impelled, 
whirled,  moved  by  straining ;  lagana,  licked,  laid, 
put  down,  levelled,  lessened ;  magana,  squeezed  by 
force,  moulded,  made,  produced ;  pressed  together. 
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milled,  softened ;  collected  by  pressure,  heaped ; 
enlarged,  magnified,  enforced,  strengthened ;  cut, 
wounded,  indented :  naoana,  driven  down,  com- 
pelled to  bow,  move,  go,  run ;  killed,  crushed,  soft- 
ened :  RAGANA,  rushed,  torn,  broken,  shaken,  rock- 
ed, stretched,  extended,  run,  flowed,  steamed : 
SWAGANA  and  sagana,  moved  violently,  rolled,  agi- 
tated, made  to  turn,  wheel,  3weep,  strike,  or  im- 
pel :  scwAGANA  and  scagana,  shaken,  concussed 
by  most  vehement  action  or  power. 

IV.  The  participle  of  the  present  tense,  which 
was  compounded  of  the  verb  and  two  consignifica- 
tives,  NA,  work ;  and  da,  do,  make  ;  may  be  exem- 
plified in  WAGANADA,  by  contraction,  waganda  and 
WAGAND,  shaking.  In  some  dialects,  ga,  go,  was 
used  instead  of  da  :  Thus,  waganga,  shaking, 
waging ;  which  is  the  participial  form  adopted  in 
modem  English. 

In  the  Visigothic,  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Cel- 
tic, and,  indeed,  in  every  other  dialect,  these  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  verb  were  the  same, 
differing  only  by  a  slight  shade  of  various  pro- 
nunciation, and  obscured,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
consignificatives,  sa,  he ;  a  and  r,  she  ;  on  and  um, 
which  had  been  constituted  as  special  marks  of 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  by  a  process  al* 

• 

•  Note  S  F. 
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ready  illustrated.  Let  us  remove  the  vefl  of  ihae 
adventitious  circumstances,  and  unite  for  ever  the 
particular  effects  of  the  same  general  law. 

Participle  qfthe  Present  Tense. 

Masc.      FeiD.  Neuter. 

Visigothic,  \  lagands,  andei  and :  laying:  Old  Sootbh^lay- 
or  Teuionici        and 

Greek               leg-onts^  onta^  onU  speaking 

Latin               leg-ents^  ents,  ents.  reading 

Persic              berd-endeh,  bearing.  Old  Scotidi^ber- 

and 

Sanscrit           lag-an^       and,  at.    clinging 

For  the  Celtic  and  Ctmraio  see  the  Notes. 
Participle  of  the  Preterite  in  da. 


Visigoihic 

lag-ids        da      id 

Greek 

lelechots    ota    ot 

Latin 

lec-tus        ta      tui 

Persic 

berd-ideh 

Celtic 

beir-the 

Cifmraig 

c^-edig. 

Sclavonic 

Preterite  Participle  in  ai 

Visigothic 

lag-an 

Greek 

leg-omen-OS 

Latin 

plenus 

Sanscrit 

lag.an 

Cehic 

le-ana 

Ctfmraig 

ll-awn. 
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The  participles  of  the  reduplicated  verb  became 
obsolete  in  many  of  the  dialects,  their  places  hav- 
ing been  gradually  occupied  by  those  in  da  ;  but 
many  instances  occur,  in  all  the  dialects,  of  ad- 
jectives, or  substantive  nouns,  which  have  been 
immediately  formed  from  these  obsolete  varie- 
ties. 
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CHAPTER  V.  • 

Origin  of  Dei'ivative  Nouns^  Adjective  and  Suhtian' 
live — Of  Derivative  Verbs,  and  the  several  Species  ijf 
the  Verb — Of  Compound  Terminations  in  the  prind' 
pal  Parts  of  Speech, 

SECTION  I. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  rude  monosyllable^ 
the  sign  of  action,  or  of  that  which  acts,  obtain- 
ed voices,  moods,  numbers,  and  persons,  as  a  verb ; 
and  cases,  numbers,  termhiations,  and  other  pro- 
perties, as  an  adjective  or  substantive  noun.  The 
original  idea  of  action  must  recur  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  when  he  is  now  told,  that  the  four  par- 
ticiples are  the  mighty  and  inexhaustible  fountains 
of  derivative  words  of  whatever  description.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  prevails  universally  in  all 
the  dialects  of  Celtic,  Cymraig,  Teutonic^  Ghreekt 
Latin,  Slavic,  Persic,  and  Sanscrit.  The  mannefy 
in  which  it  became  so,  is  easily  explained. 

Ist^  Any  verb,  by  forming  a  preterite  participle 
in  ed,  such  as  pass,  passed,  give,  gived^  driie^ 


•  Note  8  G. 
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drived ;  cleave,  cleaved ;  reg  for  reach,  reged  and 
reached ;  streke  for  stretch,  streked,  and  stretch- 
ed; gave  rise  to  an  adjective  and  substantive*  To 
an  adjective ;  for  what  can  be  better  English  than 
cleaved  wood^  cleaved  rocks,  or  stretched  cords,  a 
bended  bow,  joined  pieces  of  matter  ?  The  literal 
sense  of  thiese  words  are,  that  the  actions  of  cleav- 
ing, stretching,  bending,  joining,  had  been  done 
or  performed  on  the  objects  specified  ;  but  the  se- 
condary sense  loses  sight  of  the  act  and  time,  and 
considers  the  effect  solely.  The  very  same  words 
speedily  became  substantives  of  a  common  descrip^ 
tion,  for  passed  was  changed  into  past,  the  past ; 
gived  into  gift  j  drived  into  drift ;  cleaved  into  cleft 
and  clift  ;  reged  into  right;  streked  into  straight ; 
bended  into  bent,  an  inclination  of  matter  or 
mind  ;  joined  into  joint,  an  articulation,  (as  John*- 
son  would  have  explained  it.)  * 

Hence  all  verbs,  adjectives,  substantives,  and 
every  word  whatever  not  a  person  of  a  verb, 
which  ends  in  d,  th,  t,  or  in  any  of  those 
letters  vnth  any  single  vowel  after  it  closing  the 
word,  are  directly  or  indirectly  descended  from 
the  preterite  participle  in  da,  or  the  present  par- 
ticiple  in  nada  or  nda. 

As  a  direct  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  rule  was  carried,  it  must  be  added,  that  sub* 

•  Note  3  H. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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stantives,  in  all  stages  of  the  language,  easily 
of  being  converted  into  verbs^  and  of  receiving  the 
preterite  consignificatc.  Examples  of  which  may 
be  adduced  in  the  verbs  to  straight,  to  gift,  to 
drift,  to  right ;  and  in  eyed,  fated,  skied,  vaulted, 
rooted,  footed,  and  many  others  which  do  not  merely 
signify  looked  at,  being  fated,  made  a  sky,  a  vanity  a 
root,  &c.  but  having  or  possessing  an  eyoy  a.fSEite^  a 
sky,  vault,  root,  and  the  like. 

Sdf  The  preterite  participle  in  en  produced  a 
similar  division  of  words.  As  heave,  to  Ifft,  in  the 
old  English  made  heaved,  and  heaven,  and  hove } 
so  its  participles,  besides  their  proper  use,  formed 
three  or^nal  substantive  nouns ;  heaved,  the  head  ; 
heaven,  the  elevated  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
hove,  any  thing  raised,  a  house ;  in  many  dialects 
called  HOFF.  The  common  words  riven,  drivenj 
molten,  chosen,  and  many  other  adjectives,  are  of 
this  order,  particularly  an  innumerable  daas  of 
substantives  and  attributives  from  all  the  dialectSf 
such  as  often,  even,  waxen,  wooden,  silken,  wheaten, 
&c.  and  of  verbs,  as  hasten,  lighten,  glisten,  mois- 
ten, straiten.  The  word  which  gives  the  peculiar 
sense  to  all  these  is  na,  make,  work, — so  heavet 
lift ;  heaven,  or  hoven,  made  to  lift,  lifted ;—wooi^ 
wood-en,  made  wood,  as  a  participle,  but  in  a  se* 
condary  sense,  like  vaulted  or  eyed,  it  signifies,  ad- 
jectively,  having  wood,  or  belonging  to  wood.  Con- 
trast the  expressions  wooden  image,  and  wooded 
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iitiage  ;  or  earthen  dome,  and  earthed  dome.  The 
sdme  power  of  ka  exists  in  straiten,  to  make  strait ; 
lighten,  make  light ;  moisten,  make  moist,  and  the 
like. 

Sdj  The  most  original  of  all  derivative  words 
come  from  the  ancient  redoubled  preterite.  Every 
English  speaker  knows  that  the  preterites  of  many 
verbs  differ  materially  from. their  present  tense. 
For  example,  cleave,  clove  j  weave,  wove  ;  drink, 
drunk  ;  come,  came ;  abide,  abode ;  drive,  drove  ; 
bind,  bound ;  shoot,  shot,  and  so  of  others.  In  the 
earliest  ages,  these  words  were  clif,  cleave ;  clif«- 
cLiF,or  CECLOF }  WAB,  WEWOB,  or  WEWOF ;  drink,  DE- 
DRONK ;  cwiM,  come ;  cecwom,  or  cecwah,  came ; 
AN«BiD,  continue,  remain  ;  an-bebad,  remained ; 
DftEiB,  drive  ;  dedrob,  or  dedrof,  drove ;  bind,  to 
put  on  a  tie,  from  bagand,  or  begemd,  encircling 
or  putting  about ;  beband,  or  bebond,  bound ; 
sciT,  drive,  cast ;  scescot,  shot,  driven.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idea  on  which  drived  became  drift, 
cleaved  clifl,  stroked  straight,  bended  a  bent, 
heafod^  the  head,  that  is,  were  changed  from  par- 
ticiples into  substantives  or  adjectives ;  ceclof  be- 
came clove,  a  chink  or  fissure ;  wewob,  a  thing 
woven,  a  web ;  and  wewof,  that  which  is  woven 
into  a  web,  woof ;  dedronk  that  which  hath  tak- 
en drink,  drunk;  anbebad,  a  residence,  abode} 
dedrob,  a  drove,  that  which  has  been  or  is  driven  ; 
beband,  a  tie,  band,  or  that  with  which  some* 
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thing  has  been  bound,  a  bond ;  or  that  which  binds 
in  or  borders  a  region,  a  bound.  From  scescot^ 
driven,  cast ;  came  scot,  the  old  word  for  a  shot  or 
discharge  of  any  missile  weapon  ;  and  scot,  what  ii 
cast  on  one  to  pay  in  a  club,  a  share.  Skatt  was 
the  old  name  of  money,  because  it  was  given  out 
in  payment. 

Many  of  these  preterite  participles,  besides  some 
change  in  the  vowels,  received  ed  and  en  ;  but 
when  they  annexed  these,  the  change  was  not  so 
considerable.  Indeed,  it  then  occurred  irregqlariy. 
Thus,  bounden,  hoven,  frozen,  sodden,  are  not  so 
regular  as  throw,  thrown ;  wash,  washed  or  washen ; 
wreathe,  wreathed  or  wreathen.  The  law  of  change 
was,  that  radicals  in  a,  ae,  e,  ai,  or  any  broad 
strong  sound,  after  full  reduplication,  were  con- 
tracted into  o  and  u ;  and  that  slender  radicals  in 
E  approachmg  to  i,  in  i,  ei,  y  ;  underwent  con- 
traction into  A,  or  some  broad  voweL 

4/A,  The  participle  of  the  present  in  anda  and 
ANGA  produced  a  numerous  class  of  new  nouns  and 
verbs,  in  a  regular  or  contracted  form.  The  substan- 
tives, lightning,  airing,  shipping,  opening,  spring, 
evening,  dawning,  writing,  painting,  sufficiently 
mark  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  words.  The  ver* 
bal  in  ing,  as  thinking,  loving,  &c.  is  a  very  com- 
mon and  useful  translation  of  the  natural  power  of 
the  verb.  In  the  first  ages,  this  participle  general- 
ly ended  in  andAi  inda,  or  onda  ;  which  occasion- 
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ed  a  new  noun  and  verb  from  every  radical.     So 
BAGANDy  binding,  a  twisting,  contracted  into  banD| 
BEND,  BIND,  of  which  the  preterite  bond  or  band 
gave    rise  to  a  new  generation :   wag,   move ; 
WAGEND,    WAND,    WEND,    WIND,    be    moving : 
HWAG,  move  with  violence  or  with  an  effort ; 
HWAND  and  HwiND,  whirl  :  swag,  turn ;  bwind, 
move  :     lag,    lay,     assuage,     soflen,     smooth ; 
lind,    smooth,    mitigate  :    dag,   strike  )    ding, 
beat :  gag,  move ;   gang  or  ging,  go  :    drag, 
draw;  dring,   draw  out,  protract;    sag,  speak, 
put  out  words,  (exprimere  vocem;)  sing,  con- 
tinue the  voice  :  hwag  or  hag,  move  or  lift  with 
a  strain ;  hang,  lift  up,  suspend :  swig,  to  turn, 
move  by  force ;  swing,  to  make  turns  in  motion, 
like  a  bell  when  rung ;  bag,  to  beat ;  bang,  to 
beat  greatly :  wrag,  to  force  by  violent  action,  to 
cast,  bend  ;  wring,  to  twist,  torture,  drive  out  of  its 
straight  and  natural  form  or  path,  in  the  prete^* 
rite   WRONG :    rag,   to  shake  by  a  penetrating, 
breaking,  rushing  force ;  rend,  also  to  stretch,  put 
outy  send  out,  produce,  bring :  stag,  step  or  give 
a  stretch ;  stend,  to  make  strides,  also  stand,  to 
fix  the  feet  in  their  steps :  fag,  to  lay  hold  of ; 
FANG,  seize  :  hig,  bend  after  in  pursuit ;  hind  or 
HEND,  pursue,  try  to  catch,  (preterite  partic.  hund 
or  BOND,  that  which  catches — a  dog.)     From  all 
these  sources  now  explained,  incessant  streams  of 
derivative  words  increased  the  language.     Every 
new  noun  might  become  a  verb,  every  .new  verb 
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might  produce  others  having  its  own  particular 
shade  of  meaning.  The  radicals  were  also  cm- 
pounded  with  the  remaining  consignificatives^  with 
AG,  h(Voe  or  act;  bag,  bear;  lag,  hold;  mao^ 
make ;  rag,  work ;  and  sag,  possess. 

\st^  Any  primitive  or  derivative  might  become  a 
noun  of  action,  a  verb,  or  an  adjective,  by  affixing 
A,  AG,  IG,  oG,  which  are  vaiieties  of  the  aame 
word ;  so  baga,  a  striker ;  laga,  a  layer  ;  MAOA9 
a  destroyer ;  daga,  a  stabber ;  raga,  a  breaker, 
runner;  wig  a,  a  wriggler,  a  worm  or  serpent; 
saga,  a  speaker ; — or,  if  a  feminine  agent  was  imp 
derstood,  the  adjuncts  were  i  or  o,  AiTHEiy  a  mo- 
ther; MAwEi,  a  maid  or  girl;  thiwi,  a  servant 
mmd  ;  cwiNo,  a  woman ;  cwimanda,  he  oomiD|^ 
he  who  will  come ;  cwimandei,  coming,  as  an 
adjective,  with  a  feminine  noun,  but  cwihamim^ 
she  coming  or  will  come.  Verbs  are  made  by  add- 
ing to  the  root  ag,  ig,  or  og,  as  suits  the  pronun- 
ciation. So  DAG,  day;  dagiga,  I  dawn,  or  be- 
come day;  dagigest,  dagigath,  thou,  he,  Ac* 
dawn.  In  most  examples,  this  application  of  ag  is 
hid  by  contraction.  The  power  of  the  auxiliary 
word  is  make,  work,  act ;  or  have,  possess,  pertain. 

In  the  formation  of  adjectives,  this  consignifica- 
tive  holds  an  eminent  place,  which  deserves  to  be 
particularly  noticed.  All  possessives  in  ag,  ig,  og  ; 
AC,  ic,  oc ;  ach,  ich,  och  ;  or  ending,  aS  in  Eng^ 
lish,  in  IE  or  Y ;  arise  from  this  word.  For  ex- 
amples, WAG,  a  wave,  a  motion ;  wagig,  having  a 
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)fBve»  belonging  to  it|  wavy ;  hef,  a  heave,  a  lift  ; 
HEFiG,  partaking  of  a  heave,  heav^ ;  leaf,  a  blade 
of  a  tree ;  leafig,  having  a  leaf,  belonging  to  a  leaf, 
leafy ;  bod,  red ;  bodig,  having  redness,  ruddy ; 
GORE,  thick  blood ;  gorig,  partaking  of  gore ;  tag, 
to  draw,  stretch ;  in  the  contracted  present  parti- 
ciple, TEND,  to  stent,  stretch ;  tendekd,  stretch- 
ing, and  in  the  softer  Latin  pronunciation  ten* 
DENT  ;  tendentiga,  partaking  of  stretching,  that 
which  belongs  to  stretching ;  tendentia,  tenden- 
cy. These  are  the  steps  by  which  the  Latin  and 
its  descendants  have  enriched  language. 

The  derivative  thus  formed  is  of  a  diminutive 
character  in  what  regards  the  sense.  The  radical 
has  the  sense  unimpaired ;  the  word  produced  by 
AG  implies  not  the  full  sense,  but  some  degree  of 
iU  So  dew,  the  morning  or  evening  damp ;  dewy, 
having  the  quality  of  dew,  having  the  nature  of 
dew ;  snowy,  having  something  of  snow«  This 
appears  particularly  in  nouns ;  dog,  an  animal  well 
known ;  doggie,  having  the  nature  of  a  dog,  a 
little  dog;  dear,  a  darling ;  dearie,  a  little  darling ; 
lad,  a  young  man ;  laddie,  a  little  youth,  a  favour- 
ite boy. 

In  the  very  infancy  of  language,  ag  was  affixed 
to  all  the  radicals  in  the  above  sense,  which  chang- 
ed each  of  them  into  a  frequentative  or  diminntive. 
So  WAG,  move ;  wagig  or  wac,  shake,  move  by 
little  and  repeated  pulling,  awake,  vex,  weary. 
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harassi  weaken :  lag^  lay  on  j  lacc,  lay  on  gentle 
blowsi  lick  with  the  tongue,  stroke,  soothe,  flatter : 
BAG|  beat ;  bacc,  work  with  repeated  action,  bake : 
MAO,  bruise;  macc,  bruise  gently,  knead^  make 
into  a  mass  or  paste  c  rag,  rush,  drive  through  an 
object ;  rag,  stretch  out,  reach  with  the  hand  or 
any  other  instrument,  stretch  in  walking,  expand, 
open,  spread  out :  swag,  to  lay  hold  of,  seiie } 
swAECc,  to  seize  gently,  taste  :  lag,  seize  mth  a 
blow,  lay  on  hands  ;  laecc,  take,  hold :  smao,  to 
hit  an  object  with  a  firm  destructive  impulse  $ 
SMAECC,  to  hit  it  in  the  same  manner  with  a  little 
and  smart  force,  to  smack  :  slag,  to  strike  fierce- 
ly ;  SLAECC,  to  make  smooth  by  little  blows,  to 
sleek  :  sprag,  to  rush  forth  violently ;  spraec^  to 
send  forth  gently. 

S(/,  The  radicals  compounded  with  ba,  brings 
bear,  produce ;  constituted  another  order  of  nouns 
and  verbs.  Ab,  to  increase,  bab,  to  beat  little 
strokes,  to  bob  ;  cwob,  to  make  indistinct  motion ; 
dab,  to  give  a  little  smart  stroke,  to  dab ;  gab,  to 
move  the  mouth  frequently ;  nab,  to  strike  fora- 
bly,  but  quickly ;  rob,  to  pull  rudely  and  speedily } 
swab,  to  sweep,  move  rapidly ;  stab,  to  pierce  $ 
TAP,  to  touch  gently  and  hastily ;  rap,  to  make  a 
quick  harsh  beat ; — all  these,  and  many  hundredi 
besides,  in  the  ancient  and  modem  European,  or 
Asiatic  languages,  are  contracted  forms  of  the  nU 
dicals,  or  their  derivatives,  in  composition  with  ba. 
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ETery  word  ending  in  b,  p,  f,  as  also  many  in  v, 
are  of  this  order. 

Self  The  consignificate  ma,  make,  was,  like  na, 
wwk,  an  early  sign  of  the  preterite  participle,  and, 
therefore,  a  fertile  progenitor  of  many  words  now 
in  ordinary  use.  Some  examples  will  explain  this 
dass  of  substantives  and  verbs,  of  which  our  an- 
cestors frequently  availed  themselves.  Bag,  force, 
bend ;  bagm,  what  is  bent,  rolled,  a  piece  of  wood, 
a  tree,  log,  beam :  wag,  to  turn,  turn .  round ; 
WAGM,  what  is  turned  round ;  wamba,  the  belly : 
lag,  a  laid  sunk  place ;  lama,  a  ditch :  rag,  rush ; 
RAHMA,  that  which  rushes  in  fighting*  a  ram : 
THWAG,  seize ;  thwama,  or  thuma,  that  which 
catches,  a  thumb :  swag,  seizure,  property,  posses- 
sion, self ;  swama,  and  sama,  belonging  to  selfi 

In  composition  with  ba,  this  order  of  words  is 
remarkably  numerous  and  expressive,  in  all  the 
dialects.  So  from  tog,  lift,  raise;  tumba,  a  hillock, 
grave-heap,  tomb  ;  from  lith,  a  bending ;  limb, 
a  joint :  *  from  dob,  to  beat,  make  hard ;  (whence 
dob  and  doff,  hardened,  stiff,  dull,  deaf,)  comes 
dobumba,  by  contraction,  dumba,  dumb.  The 
derivatives  in  p,  which  is  the  softer  sound  of  the 
coDsignificative  ba,  are  plentifully  used  in  the 
Eii^ish  and  Scotish  dialects.  I  shall  insert  some 
of  the  more  amusing  and  ordinary  varieties  of  these* 

•  Note  3  I.  4 
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Prom  DAO>*  to  wet,  bedew,  sprinkle ;  damp,  alittle 
dewed  or  wet :  from  ceag,  to  move  the  teeth  or 
mouthy  chew,  check,  or  Inte;  comes  champ,  to 
bite  very  actively  and  violently.  The  frequents- 
tives,  (for  all  words  of  this  kind  are  of  that  descr^ 
tion,)  the  frequentatives,  bump,  to  give  a  little  hud 
blow ;  or  if  from  boom,  which  originally  signified 
to  bbw  the  Grothic  trumpet ;  to  make  a  short  re- 
peated deep  sound :  dimp,  to  make  a  hdlojv  by  s 
little  stroke ;  dump,  or  domp,  a  dull  blow,  a  fakm 
on  an  unelastic  body :  thump,  to  beat  hard ;  lump, 
PLUMP,  and  clump,  a  heap,  mass ;  SLUifp,  a  masi^ 
a  heavy  stroke ;  cbump,  to  make  small,  to  cmsh 
into  wrinkles ;  imp,  a  shoot ;  stump,  a  stem,  or 
stock  of  any  thing,  are  from  bag,  to  beat,  force ; 
DAG,  to  strike ;  thwag,  to  thwack,  or  beat  strong- 
ly ;  LOGD  from  lag,  a  gathering,  a  collected  mass ; 
slag,  to  dash ;  rag,  to  break  ;  ag,  to  grow,  breed, 
produce ;  stebm,  a  stub,  of  which  this  latter  woid 
is  a  diminutive.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
added  to  these,  though  enough  has  been  done  to 
illustrate  the  general  observation. 

4<ft,  Lag,  to  hold,  seize,  possess,  is,  by  itself  in 
composition  with  the  radicals  and  others,  the  parent 
of  an  extensive  order  of  nouns  and  verbs*  By  the 
addition  of  other  consignificative  words,  its  influ- 
ence becomes  still  greater.    As  examples  of  its  nse^ 

♦  Note  3  K. 
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we  may  quote  wag,  to  move ;  wag-la,  to  partake 
of  motion,  waggle  :  sweg,  to  revolve ;  swegel, 
the  moving  clouds:  beg,  to  streteh;  regel,  a 
thing  extended,  or  straight,  a  rule :  gag  or  gog, 
to  move  unequally ;  gogel,  to  move  so,  quickly  : 
mag,  to  brdse,  maim  ;  magel,  to  maul,  mangle : 
saeg,  from  swAO,  to  go ;  saegel,  that  which  makes 
go,  a  sail.  Such  forms  are  often  contracted ;  so, 
WAL,  to  roll,  turn ;  bal,  to  roU  ;  cwal,  to  Innise, 
kill ;  DWAL,  to  wander ;  fal,  joined,  wrought  to- 
gether, from  FAG,  to  work,  operate,  collect,  join, 
fi^lge ;  HWAL,  and  hal,  to  hold  and  turn,  the  one 
sense  originating  from  hwag,  in  the  signification 
of  seize,  the  other  from  the  radical  meaning  of 
move ;  lala,  to  lay,  lie  along,  loll ;  mal,  to  bruise, 
grind,  mill ;  scal,  a  cut,  slice,  shell,  scale  ;  stal, 
a  fixed  place ;  stigel,  a  sharp,  or  spiked  ol:gect. 
The  same  words»  by  composition  with  ed  and  ig 
or  ic,  its  softer  form,  soon  underwent  a  secondary 
change ;  examples  of  which  are,  wealc,  to  roll ; 
hwealg,  to  twist;  balg,  to  make  round,  the 
belly;  to  swell,  rage;  fald,  from  fageled,  ga^ 
thered  together,  a  fold ;  mealc,  what  is  squeezed 
from  the  teat;  muld,  crumbled  earth,  mould; 
SCALD,  the  scaly  state,  scald ;  sgalc,  one  whose 
hair  is  cut,  a  slave  ;  sfealc,  a  split,  from  spal,  to 
cut ;  WEALC,  a  twisted  shell ;  dalg,  a  ditch,  frmn 
DAL,  dig,  and  dolg,  a  dagger,  a  wound,  from  the 
same  compound  ;  swelg,  a  throat,  or  open  mouth. 
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from  8W£L|  swallow  ;  fealo,  dun,  or  flame  colour- 
ed, from  FAGELy  fiery,  waving,  shining.  Comr 
pounded  with  ma,  this  species  gives  hwealm,  over* 
turn  i  cwELM,  a  complete  murder ;  helm,  a  cover, 
from  HWEL,  and  hel,  to  cast  over,  hide ;  welm, 
a  bubbling  spring,  or  boiling  heat,  from  wel,  ori- 
ginally wioLA,  move  constantly  in  little  waves; 
film,  a  little  skin,  from  fell,  the  skin,  a  wrapper. 

5thf  The  consignificative  ra,  work,  must  next 
be  considered  in  its  effects  on  the  language.  Tbeae^ 
at  all  times,  have  been  important.  They  may  be 
seen  in  stagger,  swagger,  wager,  and  some  other 
common  verbs ;  and  probably  in  several  thousands 
of  English  adjectives  and  substantives.  In  the  ear- 
liest  ages,  this  kind  of  compounds  were,  like  those  of 
LA,  and  other  affixes,  contracted  ;  hence  wab,  to 
keep,  strive  against,  hold,  ward,  beware ;  bar,  to 
carry,  move}  cwar,  and  car,  to  turn,  roll ;  dwar, 
and  DAR,  to  strike,  wound ;  thwar,  to  twist,  thwart; 
TWAR,  and  TAR,  to  pluck,  tease,  torment ;  oar,  to 
stab  ;  HWAR,  to  turn,  roll ;  lar,  to  lay  thick  to 
bed }  mar,  to  hurt,  injure,  impede ;  nar,  to  fast* 
en ;  rar,  to  rush,  sound,  roar ;  swar,  to  move 
heavily,  to  be  heavy  j  far,  to  move,  go ;  and  in- 
numerable others,  from  compounds  of  later  deriva- 
tion. 

Applied  to  form  adjectives,  ra  produced  faosb, 
from  FAG,  labour,  join,  put  together  artfully  and 
aptly  in  its  parts  i  a  compound  which  does  not  sig- 
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nify  one  putting  together,  a  maker  or  joiner,  but 
wrought  into  the  state  described :  mager,  from 
HAG,  press,  which  signifies  not  a  presser,  but  put 
into  a  pressed  sunk  state,  meagre  :  lager,  a  place 
where  things  have  been  laid ;  ligger,  a  lying  place, 
abed,  a  camp  :  water  from  wagd,  wagt,  contract- 
ed into  WAT.  The  compound  signifies  pertaining  to 
water  ;  that  which  has  become  water.  Secondary 
compounds,  with  er  affixed,  are  innumerable  t  so 
in  the  old  language,  bag-er,  that  which  rushes 
•forward  with  its  body  or  snout,  a  boar:  ager, 
that  which  moves  by  working,  an  oar;  ager, 
belonging  to  possession ;  aar,  property,  goods : 
wiGER,  from  WIG,  struggle,  contend;  wer,  war, 
and  the  like :  and  in  modem  English,  aft-er,  be- 
longing to  AFT,  what  is  off,  or  behuid ;  laught- 
er, pertaining  to  laught,  which  was  a  name  for 
this  act  from  lahod,  the  preterite  of  lah,  or  lag, 
to  burst  into  a  loud  sound,  laugh ;  slaughter, 
making  destruction  by  striking ;  or  pertaining  to 
that  act,  from  slagd,  a  noun  derived  from  the  pre- 
terite of  slag,  to  strike  a  blow.  Of  the  same  species 
are  latter,  former,  sooner,  earlier,  and,  indeed, 
all  comparatives,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  adjec- 
tive nouns.  The  following  distinctions  in  this  mat- 
ter are  to  be  carefriUy  made.  Ra  originally  signi- 
fied make,  but  not  maker,  for  verbs  were  names 
of  action,  not  of  actors.  When  affixed  to  words, 
it  therefore  communicated  the  sense  of  make  to 
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them,  as  in  drive,  compel ;  driv-era,  (for  the  last 
Towel  was  always  short  in  such  instances,)  drife- 
making,  or  driving.  To  make  this  noun  personal, 
it  required  the  addition  of  a,  or  ao,  act ;  hence 
DRivERA  signified  he  who  drives,  a  driver,  and  in 
the  feminine  drtveri  or  drivero.  In  the  decay 
of  the  terminations  this  original  fact  was  lost,  by 
confounding  the  latter  syllables ;  so  that  £r»  origi- 
nally ERE  and  ERA,  in  joiner,  walker,  keeper,  kc» 
appears  now  to  be  the  same  with  er  in  scatter, 
flatter,  and  the  like.  This  last  is  simple,  the  other 
is  a  compound.  The  use  of  er  or  ra  in  adjectives 
may  now  be  explained :  thus,  mao,  much,  from 
MAG,  to  condense  by  force,  heap ;  mager,  having 
the  quality  of  mag,  pertaining  to  mag  or  much  : 
LAEG,  lay,  bring  down  ;  lagts,  contracted  ;  Lrrs, 
what  has  been  or  is  brought  down,  little ;  lits-obb, 
having  the  quality  of  lits,  viz.  lesser  :  wis^  wiae^ 
from  wiTs,  knowing  ;  wis-er,  being  in  the  state  of 
wise,  belonging  to  that  state. 

The  termination  ra  produced,  according  to  the 
above  description,  adjectives,  substantives,  and  veibs^ 
as  likewise  a  new  form  of  the  adjective  expressive 
of  its  state,  and  commonly  used  to  signify  an  in* 
crease  of  its  particular  sense. 

All  verbs  obtained  by  such  composition  became 
subject  to  the  common  law  of  the  language,  to  re- 
ceive the  nine  consignificatives,  and  form  new 
words. 

4 
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The  last  radical  source  of  compounds  is  by  the 
union  of  sa  with  the  primitive ;  its  sense  being 
added  to  modify  the  general  term.  So  bag,  to 
atrike ;  bag-sa,  possessing  striking,  to  strike  in  an 
inferior  manner,  to  begin  to  strike  :  wag,  to  move  : 
WAGS  A,  to  begin  to  move,  to  move  by  little  and 
little,  to  wax :  lag,  to  lay,  throw,  throw  away ; 
LAGSA,  to  b^in  to  throw  away,  to  do  so  a 
little,  to  let  go,  relax :  mag,  to  squeeze  :  mags  a, 
to  squeeze  a  little,  press  a  little,  mitigate  by  pres* 
sure:  rag,  dart  forth;  ragsa,  to  rash,  run  in- 
to ;  RAC,  to  reach ;  bags,  to  rax,  to  stretch. 
The  same  termination  was  affixed  almost  universal* 
ly  in  some  dialects  to  adjectives  and  substantives, 
that  their  relation  to  a  masculine  agent  might  be 
designated ; — ^but  a  distinction  similar  to  what  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  ra  takes  place  here  also. 
Sa,  in  nouns  in  which  an  agent  is  implied,  is  from 
awA,  self,  or  he ;  not  from  sa,  possess  or  hold. 
Consequently,  verbs  and  adjectives  of  quality  are 
from  the  latter ;  the  former  produces  the  mascu- 
line adjective  or  substantive.  Here  we  may  close 
the  subject  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  have  arisen 
from  the  nine  primitives  or  their  compounds,  enu- 
merated in  Chapter  III.  at  the  beginning,  by  addi- 
tion of  the  nine  consignificatives. 
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SECTION  11. 

Derivatives  of  all  kinds,  consistitig  of  a  radkd 
and  consignificative,  were,  in  a  short  time»  inter- 
compounded  with  the  nine  moveable  words.  Some 
of  these  compounds  have  been  already  mentioned* 
The  general  law  of  their  formation  is,  *'  The  origi- 
nal compound  becomes  a  new  root,  and  is  in  that 
state  frequently  contracted.  The  consignificatives 
are  added  to  this  word,  as  they  formerly  were  to 
the  monosyllable."  The  nouns  and  verbs  so  pro- 
duced are  all  of  a  frequentative,  diminutive,  or  re- 
stricted nature  as  to  meaning — all  fitted  on  that 
account  to  express  the  delicate  and  varying  shades 
of  action  and  thought,  and  from  their  aptitude  in 
this  respect  to  supersede  their  primitives.  * 

Some  idea  may  be  given  of  compounds  of  thb 
kind,  by  a  sketch  of  their  more  usual  forms,  which 
shall  conclude  the  chapter. 

1^/,  Those  derived  from  preterite  partici^ee : 
BAGD  and  6AGT,  by  contraction  bat,  beating; 
hence,  batel,  fighting ;  batter,  to  beat  frequent- 
ly ;  BIG,  to  strike,  catch  hard,  with  hand,  moath» 
teeth  )  B{GT,  a  piece  bit  off,  a  bite  ;  bitter,  having 
the  quality  or  active  power  of  biting :  blaod,  from 
blag,  to  strike,  drive  out,  blow  ;  hence  blawd,  to 

•  Note  3  L. 
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^ive  at ;  ^  bladder,  having  the  quality  of  being 
blown  ;  from  the  same  blag,  in  the  sense  of  send- 
ing out,  shooting ;  blad,  whatever  has  grown,  a 
blade,  corn,  &c. ;  bladig,  leafy ;  bladgian,  to  have 
blades,  grow ;  blogd,  whatever  is  blown,  a  flower, 
a  blister,  &c. ;  blotsum,  what  has  been  blown,  a 
blossom :  magd,  produced ;  modera,  a  producer, 
mother :  fagd,  made ;  fadora,  a  maker,  author, 
father :  bragd,  birth,  bringing  forth ;  bragdor 
BRODOR,  one  belonging  to  the  same  breed,  a  brother: 
DOGT  and  TOGT,  producing ;  dohtor  and  tohtob, 
one  pertaining  to  production,  that  has  been  pro- 
duced :  agd,  eacd,  increase  ;  att-a  or  auctor, 
one  who  makes  increase,  an  author,  a  father :  segd, 
setting,  sealing ;  sadola,  a  thing  to  sit  on,  seat, 
saddle  ;  set,  setting  ;  settle,  to  give  setting  to  } 
ragd,  noise,  racket ;  rattle,  making  of  noise,  i*e- 
petition  of  noise:  hwig,  turn  ;  hwigrr,  to  make 
turns  quickly,  to  whirr  ;  hence  hwirel,  hwirl,  to 
put  in  action  that  kind  of  turning :  twag,  to  seize 
or  pluck  forcibly  ;  twig,  to  do  so  with  less  force,  or 
quickly ;  twicer  and  twirl,  to  make  move  rapid*- 
ly  by  touching :  smagd,  a  strong  blow,  a  keen,  pe- 
netrating, sharp  impulse;  smeddum,  sharpness; 
or  the  dust  which  has  been  made  by  the  operation 
of  such  impulse,  flower,  &c. :  fagd,  seizure,  from 
fag  and  fah,  seize,  fathom,  as  much  as  can  be  con- 


*  Note  3  M. 
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tained  in  the  arms  at  a  stretch  ;  but  in  a  primi- 
tive sense,  to  beat,  move,  impel,  fly,  fall ;  hence 
FEDER,  that  with  which  flying  is  performedy  a 
feather ;  figen,  a  thing  for  moving  with,  a  fin ; 
FiDDER  from  FioD,  motion,  to  tremble  as  dogs  do 
when  glad. 

Qdf  Compounds  of  ba,  fa,  and  pa,  as  wabble, 
to  make  the  diminished  action  peculiar  to  wab» 
weave.  Wab  properly  signifies  to  go  as  a  pendu- 
lum, but  WABBLE,  to  make  short  oscillations  of  the 
same  kind :  dab,  to  plunge  into  water,  or  into  any 
thing  else ;  dabble,  to  do  so  frequently  at  rae 
time :  gab,  to  use  the  mouth ;  gabble,  to  uae  it 
nimbly  and  often :  nib,  to  make  a  quick  shaip 
cut,  with  the  teeth ;  nibble,  to  do  so  repeatedly : 
stub,  a  cut  stem ;  stubble,  small  cut  stems,  or 
small  stems  of  any  kind.  In  the  old  languagie 
AB  signified  strength,  from  agba  or  acba,  in- 
crease, vigour ;  hence  aba,  a  strong  maOf  and 
ABAL,  strength,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  liahile^  dextrous :  bag,  beat  \  baff^  to 
beat  with  broad  blows ;  baffle,  give  a  variety  of 
such  blows  with  less  force :  wag,  move  ;  waff, 
move  in  a  light  manner ;  waffle,  to  agitate  by 
light  frequent  movements:  stio,  press  with  a 
pointed  strong  force ;  stuff,  cram  into  by  such 
pressure ;  stipple,  to  press  down  by  much  and 
frequent  action  of  this  kind.     Of  similar  race  are 

apple,    cripple,     grapple,     rumple,     CRUMPLB9 
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RIPPLE ;  from  ap,  anciently  the  name  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit ;  CREOP,  creep ;  grap^  seize ;  rump,  make 
into  wrinkles ;  crimp,  form  into  plaits  or  small  in- 
equalities ;  rip,  pull  up,  and  rub  gently.  Words 
in  amp  and  imp  are  exceedingly  compound  ;  for 
instance,  crag,  break ;  crogma,  cruma,  what  has 
been  broken,  a  crumb ;  cromba,  to  make  into 
crumbs ;  crumble,  the  final  derivative,  to  make  by 
small  frequent  motions  into  the  state  of  crumbs. 
HwEALB,  a  turn,  from  hweal  ;  cealb  or  cealf,  the 
young  of  cows,  from  cig  and  cwig,  to  bring  forth ; 
lamba,  the  young  of  sheep,  from  lag,  lay,  bring ; 
HWEALP,  the  young  of  dogs,  &c. 

Sdf  Compounds  of  en  qt  na  ;  and  m  or  ma,  as 
bottom,  from  bogd,  a  stump,  a  root,  foundation ; 
BESOM  from  begsom,  a  sweeper ;  bosom  from  bog- 
soM,  the  bend,  the  hollow  recess  of  the  breast ; 
barm,  whatever  is  carried,  or  may  serve  for  carry- 
ing, the  head  or  foam  of  working  liquor,  or  the 
lap ;  WARM  from  wagerum,  in  a  moved  agitated 
state  ;  worm  from  wigerum,  a  thing  that  wriggles ; 
tharm  from  thwarum,  twisted ;  swarm  from  swar, 
to  be  in  force,  in  a  multitude;  kirn,  chum — ^what  is 
driven  back  and  forward,  the  action  or  the  instru- 
ment, from  CYR,  to  turn;  miln,  the  grinding  place, 
from  MULENA,  ground  ;  cwern,  a  hand-mill,  from 
cwiRENA,  turned.     Of  old,  feminine  nouns  had 

• 

this  termination,  so  godena,  a  goddess  ;  regina,  a 
female  sovereign  ;  maegdina,  a  female  young  per- 
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son  ;  for  maegd  or  magd  from  mag  produce,  sig- 
nified a  child  of  any  sex.  Thus  maeg,  by .  itadi^ 
but  rather  with  the  consignificative  a,  is  found  in 
the  sense  of  a  boy,  a  son,  a  relation,  brother,  coo- 
sin,  man  of  the  same  tribe,  man  in  any  sense.  Of 
this  word  mann  is  a  contraction,  and  meant  origin 
nally  either  a  male  or  a  female.  Under  this  head 
must  be  reckoned  such  verbs  as  heartest,  weak- 
en, DARKEN,  TURN,  from  TwiR,  to  go  round ;  the 

nouns  BUTTON,  GLUTTON,  IRON,  HORN,  BVKTBBKf 
SCORN,  SLATTERN,  GARDEN,  BRAIN,  TWAIN,  WELKIN, 

derived  from  bogd,  any  rounded  object,  or  stump 
of  a  rounded  form  ;  glugd,  the  preterite  partici- 
ple of  GLUG,  to  swallow ;  AEs  and  aer,  the  ancieiit 
names  for  every  metal ;  hweorn,  the  participle  of 
iiwEOR,  to  raise  or  turn  ;  bar,  carry,  in  the  par- 
ticiple BERD  and  bard,  a  load ;  borden,  what  makes 
a  load  i  scYR,  to  cut,  use  sharply  and  contemptuoas- 
ly  ;  sLAGTER,  to  act  in  a  soft,  careless,  dirty,  man- 
ner, from  SLAG  wetness,  dirt ;  gard  an  enclomref 
from  GE WARED,  enclosed,  or  geraeced,  bound) 
BRAEGEN,  sofl,  bruiscd,  broken  ;  twegen,  dividedf 
from  TWIG,  to  divide  by  cutting ;  weolcen,  the 
curled  clouds,  the  revolving  vapours  of  the  air. 
Diminutives  in  kin  arc  of  this  class.  They  are  se- 
condary compounds  made  with  ag  and  na  ;  for  ex- 
ample, LAMB,  the  young  of  a  sheep ;  lambio,  a 
little  lamb,  (a  lammie,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Scot- 
land,) whence  lambigkna,  a  lammikin,  a  hirnhkin* 
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Under  this  title  also  must  be  noticed  all  words  ter- 
minating in  N,  except  derivatives  from  the  partici- 
ples in  ND,  NT,  or  NG,  which,  by  corruption,  have 
lost  their  final  letters.  Derivatives  from  the  La« 
tin  or  French,  which  terminate  in  on,  with  few 
exceptions,  ended  in  ang,  ing,  or  ong,  the  sign  of 
a  present  participle.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  originally  stood  as  follows  ;  reg, 
to  direct,  govern  ;  regigonga,  a^  governing,  a  re- 
gion ;  CAP,  take }  capt,  taken ;  captigonga,  a 
seizing,  a  caption ;  sec,  cut ;  sect,  cut  in  the  pre* 
terite  sense ;  sectigong,  section  ;  relatus,  brought 
back,  related ;  relatigong  or  relatiging,  a  r^- 
laUng.  These  harsh  but  significative  terminations 
were  softened  into  on.  Such  formations  are  com- 
mon in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  established  analogies  of  the  language, 
being  similar  to  the  English  verbal  nouns,  which 
end  in  ing,  of  which  the  loving,  the  speaking,  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  the  understanding  of  the  mind, 
are  familiar  instances. 

4/A,  Compounds  of  various  kinds,  and  of  a  com* 
plicate  description;  such  as  dwerg,  a  dwarf;  hard, 
firm  under  the  touch ;  youth,  growth,  shank, 

PLIRT,  START,  THANK,  BLINK,  CLASP,  GASP,  NAR- 
ROW, HOLLOW,  BARROW,  WINDOW,  &c.  An  aualysis 
of  some  of  these  miscellaneous  terms  will  display  the 
genius  of  ancient  speech,  and  exemplify  the  history 
of  many  hundreds  of  similar  words.  Dwig  means  to 
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drive,  turn,  change ;  dwigen,  dwine,  and  owin- 
DLE,  to  change,  diminish,  disappear ;  dwir  for  nwi- 
OER,  to  decrease ;  and  dwerig,  d werg,  and  dwarf, 
a  diminutive  creature.  Hard  is  from  hweruh 
collected,  gathered,  firmly  rolled,  repulsive.  Youth 
is  in  Anglo-Saxon  geogoth.  The  radical  is  ao^ 
increase,  grow;  also  breed,  produce.  Geogod  b 
the  abstract,  but  the  adjective  is  og,  growing; 
and  GEOGiNG,  waxing;  by  contraction  yino  and 
TouNG.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  ageld 
in  the  preterite  signified  ald  or  old  ;  the  me 
word  is  properly  translated  growing,  the  other 
grown :  grouth  is  from  growoth,  the  preterite 
participle  of  grow,  to  send  out,  spring :  the  nu 
dical  is  graec,  in  its  preterite  groh,  which  is 
changed  into  grew.  In  the  oldest  state  of  com- 
pounded language,  many  preterites  and  parts  of 
verbs  ended  in  g,  or  its  softened  sound  h  ;  and  these 
in  time  were  converted  into  the  terminations  aw,  sw, 
and  ow,  and  the  like.  Ordinary  examples  of  this  are 
found  in  blogen  or  blugen,  blown  ;  bluh,  Uew ; 
SAEG,  see ;  sah,  saw ;  thrag,  throw ;  THRUGt 
threw ;  throgen,  thrown  ;  hag,  hew ;  hagsd^ 
hewed ;  crag,  crow ;  crog,  crew ;  crogek,  crown; 
scEAG,  see,  observe;  scog,  saw,  discerned— the 
originals  of  show  and  shown ;  flig,  flee ;  fjuog^ 
flew ;  flogen,  flown.  Among  nouns,  boga,  a  bent 
object,  a  bow ;  log,  laid,  low ;  logen,  laid,  lown  ; 
CLUG  and  cliw,  clue,  roll  ;  straeg,  straw ;  laOi 
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Jew ;  DEAGy  dew ;  saga,  a  saw ;  paga,  a  pat,  a 
paw;  M  AG  A,  the  maw ;  flag,  a  breach,  flaw; 
CE0C|  the  jaw  ;  scag  and  scog,  a  shaw,  a  covert  of 
wood ;  falg,  a  furrow ;  felg,  a  fellow ;  slag,  a 
blow ;  BULo  and  bilg,  any  swelled  thing,  a  billow ; 
TBUGAN,  to  trust,  lean  on«  depend  on,  believe } 
TREUGA,  a  truce ;  trugoth,  trust,  truth ;  crag, 
a  crow,  any  noisy  thing ;  braeg,  a  ridge  standing 
oat,  a  ledge,  a  brow ;  sorg,  heaviness,  sorrow ; 
horg  and  morgen,  the  dawn  ;  SNiEG,  mow ;  bog 
and  RAG,  a  line,  a  straight  course  or  line^  a  row, 
order,  series;  holg  and  holh,  hoUow;  halig, 
holy;  Al-haligen-maesse,  All-saints-mass,  All- 
hallow-mass.  In  conformity  to  this  extensive  law, 
GBowTH  is  the  preterite  of  grow,  from  grac  or 
«RAG,  send  out,  spring :  shank  or  sceonc  is  a 
compound  of  scin,  the  sharp  prominent  bone  of 
the  leg,  from  scin,  to  cast  out :  The  radical  is 
SCAG,  to  agitate  greatly  and  forcibly ; — Whence  it  sig- 
nifies to  shake,  drive,  strike,  cut  by  a  blow ;  to  drive 
by  violent  impulse,  dart,  shoot.  The  words  thank 
and  BLINK,  originally  thanc  and  blinc,  are  form- 
ed after  the  same  analogy.  Thig  and  thwig  signify 
to  seize,  pull,  catch ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  take. 
In  the  latter  sense  they  were  early  used  to  mark 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  In  simple  and  vulgar 
language,  the  up-take  means  perception,  judgmait, 
and  understanding.  I  cannot  up-take  him,  signi- 
fies,  I  cannot  understand  what  he  means  or  says* 
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I  take  it  that  you  do  not  know,  is,  I  think  you  do 
not  know ;  my  opinion,  my  suspicion,  my  judg^ 
ment  is,  that  you  do  not  know.  Hence  thinc, 
from  TAG1NG  or  tagincg,  taking,  judging,  the  act 
of  judging.  As  a  verb,  this  word  signifies,  I  per- 
form the  act  of  taking :  in  the  infancy  of  com- 
pounded language,  it  also  denoted  perceivey  tike 
with  the  eye :  the  preterite  is  gethanc,  imputft- 
tion.  The  word  blink  or  blinc  is  from  the  radi* 
cal  LAG,  to  strike,  a  very  early  application  of  whidi 
to  light  has  left  numerous  derivatives  in  eveiy 
European  tongue.  Lag,  shine,  dart  like  light»  has 
produced  lig  and  log,  flame,  lowe ;  liged,  (pie* 
terite  partic.)  liht,  light ;  logma,  leoma,  .  a 
making  of  h'ght,  a  leem  ;  lauchmon,  to  lightoi ; 
lauchmoni,  lightening :  blig,  to  strike  with  hasty 
light,  or  to  flash  like  an  active  or  winking  eye ;  bim^ 
ING,  a  coruscation ;  by  contraction,  blinc,  .to  give 
quick  repetition  of  light :  from  the  same  radical, 
GLiGM,  to  gleam,  give  flashes ;  glom,  (preterite») 
the  state  of  gleaming,  when  light  and  darkneM. 
mingle  ;  gloming,  a  present  paiticiple  from  oLOMf . 
the  actual  presence,  or  beginning  of  morning  or 
evening  twilight ;  glimmeb,  from  gleam,  to  give 
short  quick  flashes ;  glimpse,  from  gliom-sa,  to 
make  one  gleam,  to  give  a  flash ;  glent,  a  hasty- 
small  turn  of  light,  from  gligen,  to  lightrai;. 
GLENT,  and  glint,  from  gligenod,  lightlied*. 
From  GLiGD,  the  preterite  of  glig,  to  send  out 
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^;fat,  is  GLiTy  a  single  spring  of  light ;  and  glitter^ 
to  make  many  quick  short  springs  of  that  kind. 
Gligs  signifies  to  begin  to  shine ;  gligsod,  glist» 
an  incipient  emission  of  light ;  glisten,  to  be- 
gin to  shine,  to  be  in  the  act  of  assuming  a  clear 
i^pearance,  as  happens  when  tears  come  into 
the  eyes.  Such  are  the  powers  of  our  native 
q>eech. 

Words  ending  in  sp  are  often,  by  transposition, 
from  PS.  The  old  language  has  claps  for  clasp, 
ORAPs  for  GaASP,  WAPs  for  wasp,  gaps  for  gasp. 
Clap  is  to  strike  in  one  sense  of  the  compound  radical 
LAP,  and  in  another  to  seize;  hence  claps,  and  clasp,' 
to  begin  to  seize,  to  lay  hold  on :  grap  is  to  grip, 
seize ;  grasp,  and  graps,  to  make  a  seizure  by  a 
smart  act :  gaps  is  to  make  a  quick  strong  gape, 
from  GAP,  to  open  :  waps  means  either  that  which 
waps,  viz.  strikes,  or,  which  is  the  most  probable, 
that  which  waves  back  and  forward  in  airy  rings. 
The  consignificative  sa,  hold,  seize,  take,  gives  all 
this  order  of  words  a  very  active,  operative  cha- 
lacter,  as  to  signification. 

From  sA,  and  the  consignificatives  ag,  or  ac,  and 
DA,  rise  the  two  immense  orders  of  verbs  and  nouns 
in  ASG,  ISG,  osg,  usg;  or  asc,  isc,  osc,  use ;  and  in- 
A8TA,  1ST  A,  osTA,  usTA.  The  derivation  of  the  first 
order  is  as  follows;  bag,  in  one  sense,  a  blow,  bagsa, 
the  giving  of  a  blow,  making  of  a  blow ;  bagsc,  cft 
BAGSIG,  blow^making,  by  contraction,  baso,  or  basc. 
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a  beating  ;  bag,  id  another  sense,  to  move,  make 
run,  or  to  run  ;  baso,  viz.  baqsao,  or  bagsio,  hav- 
ing the  property  of  running,  that  is,  round  :  fsbg, 
or  frag,  early,  new,  soon,  got  after  being  kill* 
ed  or  made ;  fregs,  pertaining  to  frag  or  new ; 
hence  fragsc,  fresh,  having  the  quality  of  being 
new :  lag,  lay  on ;  lags,  and  lagsc,  to  lash : 
MAG,  and  MAC,  pound,  mix  by  force;   magsg^ 
mash :  rag,  rushing,  precipitate ;  ragsc»  haFing 
that  quality,  rash :  flag,  to  dart  broad  flamei  ( 
FLAGSC,  a  flash :  thrag,  squeeze,  bruise ;  thragsc^ 
to  thresh,  beat :  splag,  to  bring  a  broad  quick 
blow ;  splagsc,  to  splash :  nag,  and  gnag,  to 
bruise  by  a  knock ;  gnasc,  gnash  :  swag,  to  move 
powerfully ;  swagsc,  to  swash  :  scot-a,  a  man  of 
the  Scotish  tribe ;  scotisc,  belonging  to  that  tribe : 
ANGEL-A,  a  man  of  the  Angli,  the  tribe  which  dwdt 
in  the  angle ;  anglisc,  belonging  to  that  tribe : 
WAL-A,  a  traveller,  foreigner ;  walisc,  bdonging 
to  foreigners,  Italian  or  Welsh :  graec-a,  a  man 
of  the  Greek  nation ;  graecisc,  belonging  to  ity 
Greekish :  dweorf,  a  diminutive  man ;  DWBOft- 
Fisc,  dwarfish :  uppa,  raised,  from  gehop,  de- 
vate }  uppisc,  having  the  quality  of  being  raiaed» 
uppish :  LAG,  laid  and  low ;  lagisc,  having  the 
quality  or  nature  of  being  low,  laighish.     So  black- 
ish,  sweetish,  tartish,  rakish,  foolish,  &c.  from  blac^ 
defective  in  colour ;  sweet,  soft  to  the  taste  or  sen- 
ses ;  tart,  stinging,  pungent ;  raca,  a  roamingt 
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raring  man;  fol,  a  softy  simple  creature.     The 
other  order  in  sda,  and  sta,  is  formed  in  this  man- 
ner ;  BAO9  move,  carry ;  bagsa,  to  be  in  the  act  of 
moving^  an  actual  load ;  bagsoda,  or  bagsta^  a^ 
thing  actually  borne :  lag,  lay,  lay  oS,  put  away, 
let  go,  loose,  send  ofiP;  lagsa,  to  be  in  the  act  of 
doing  so ;  lagst,  the  deed  or  act  of  letting  go ; 
— but  LAG,  to  lay  on,  has  lagst,  a  load,  a  burden,  a 
last ;  lag,  to  lay  down  foot ;  lagst,  last,  a  foot-; 
step,  the  print  of  a  foot,  and  shape  of  a  foot }  lag, 
to  seize,  by  laying  on  hand ;  last,  a  lifting  of  anir 
thing,  as  water,  &c. :  cwag,  to  move,  drive,  cast> 
a  throw;  ga-ag,  and  ga-ah,  to  blow,  breathe  f 
0A«AHST,  GAST,  breathing,  breath,  what  is  of  the  na^* 
ture  of  air,  a  ghost ;-— but  gag,  to  go,  to  come,  to- 
travel,  produces  gasta,  a  comer,  traveller,  a  guest: 
blag,  to-  drive,  drive  or  force  out,  blow  as  wind ; 
blaost,  a  blast :  fag,  join  together,  work  into  a* 
firm  connected  state,  fix,  bind ;  fagst,  the  act,  or 
abstract  of  fixing,  making  firm,  fastening ;  henoe 
fittt,  a  secure  place,  and  fast,  a  fixed  or  kept  time; 
far  different  from  the  descendants  of  fag,  to  chew  ;• 
FAGD,  and  FAD,  or  fed,  perform  eating,  Jeed ; 
FEDST,  an  eating,  a  feast.     Adjectives  receive  this 
termination,  as  lag,  slow,  lying,  lengthening  out, 
waiting ;  lata,  for  lagta,  having  those  qualities, 
LATE ;  LATSTA,  having  the  nature,  or  being  made 
to  have  the  nature  and  quality  of  late,  latest,  last  : 
LiG,  or  LAG,  to  lay,  bring  down,  decrease ;  ligt. 
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and  LIT,  dimmished,  small ;  litel,  having  the  qua- 
lity of  small ;  litsa,  actually  possessing  the  same 
quality,  pertaining  to  it,  less;  but  lits,  actual- 
ly diminished,   also   receives  the  conngnificative 
BJLf  and  forms  litser  or  letser,  lesser ;  an  d  least 
comes  directly  from  lits-est.     Mag,  foroe^  power, 
large,  long,  broad,  takes  er,  and  forms  M agsr, 
which,  when  considered  as  an  adjective,  means 
plentiful,  numerous;   but  as  the  comparative  of 
an .  adjective  or  quality   of  a  quality ; — greater, 
wider,   broader,   more  abundant.       In  the  fom 
of  MAGSOD,  magnified,  by  contraction,  maist,  most; 
it  exemplifies  this  part    of  the  general  subject. 
So  also   MiGN,  diminished   from   mig,  to  press^ 
grind,  crumble,   consume,   diminish ;    had  these 
iqipearances — ^min,  diminished ;  miner,  having  the 
nature  of  min,  small ;  minnista,   made  into  the 
state  of  min  or  small :  and  faeco,  from  fac,  to  make 
into  a  heap ;  whence  faec,  a  division,  a  parcel,  a 
piece  of  any  thing  ;  and  faeco,  Qr  faecs,  belong- 
ing to  a  part,  partial,  which  adjective  received  the 
forms  of  faecoer,  fewer ;  and  faecoist,  fewest^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Sketch  of  the  Nomenclature  of  the  External  World  and 
Man,  as  fixed  by  the  Inventors  of  our  La$iffuage. 

The  copious  account  of  the  progress  of  speech, 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  may  be  confirmed  by  a 
view  of  those  names,  which  our  ancestors  imposed 
on  the  principal  objects  of  nature  and  thought. 
A  sketch  of  this  kind  must  be  imperfect.  It  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  rational  curiosity, 
to  stimulate  abler  inquirers,  and  to  show  how  the 
mind  conducted  itself  in  forming  the  medium  of 
ratioigfal  intercourse. 

The  opinion  of  the  active  powers  of  nature  had 
its  origin  in  analogy  ;  *  but  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived among  the  savage  tribes,  that  were  insensi- 
bly preparing  the  way  for  a  better  state  of  society 
and  knowledge,  by  giving  a  necessary  impulse  to 
reason  and  thought.  I  have  shown  the  idea,  accord- 
ing to  which  articulate  sounds  were  foimed  to  ex- 
press those  general  notions,  which  are  the  product 
of  every  human  mind,  acting  on  the  various,  com- 
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plica£M,  and  constant  experience  of  the  senaesy 
which  is  obtained  between  infancy  and  maturity. 

While  words  continued  to  be  monosyUabiCi 
the  act,  the  agent,  the  effect,  the  instruments  of 
action,  if  known,  had  one  and  the  same  name. 
Composition  removed  that  imperfection  of  speech, 
by  creating  methods  of  limiting  the  sense  of  the 
radical,  of  expressing  the  relations  of  time,  places 
manner  of  acting,  and  of  particular  persons. 
The  general  and  abstract  idea,  affixed  to  each  mc^- 
nosyllable,  imparted  to  every  new  compound  its 
essence,  modified  according  to  the  speaker's  inten> 
tion ;  and,  theirefore,  in  a  state  of  being  applied  to 
designate  any  individual  act,  quality,  or  object 
within  the  range  of  precise  communication. 

It  must  be  attentively  remembered,  that  all 
terms  run  from  a  general  to  a  particular  sense.  * 
The  work  of  abstraction,  the  ascent  from  indivi- 
dual feelings  to  classes  of  these,  were  finished  be- 
fore terms  were  invented.  Man  was  silent  till  he 
had  formed  some  ideas  to  communicate }  and  as- 
sociation of  his  perceptions  soon  led  him  to  think 
and  reason  in  ordinary  matters.  Then  the  actions 
of  life  received  names,  which  remote  generations 
might  transform,  but  could  not  abandon  nor  de- 
stroy. 

Objects  were  named  from  any  leading  or  prin» 
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cipal  quality.  Permanent  or  inherent  qualities 
were  considered,  as  prior  or  present  acts.  The  ra< 
dical  itself,  the  preterite  and  present  participles  of 
the  radical  or  derivative  verb,  are,  therefore,  the 
base  of  all  nouns.  All  new  objects  were  named 
from  their  qualities,  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  resemblance  to  other  acts,  or  qualities,  for- 
merly examined  and  known. 

Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth,  are  the  most 
obvious  agents  in  nature.  Fire  was  called  ag, 
move,  agitate,  penetrate,  dart,  shine.  The  same 
word  signified  to  bum.  Its  derivatives  were  An- 
gela or  aela,  to  burn ;  egled  or  eld,  fire  or 
kindling ;  elding,  matter  of  fire,  firewood  ;  asca, 
burnt  matter,  ashes  ;  agember  or  ember,  a  burn- 
ing particle ;  cagal,  coal,  the  same  as  elding ; 
ACSELA,  a  burnt  or  burning  thing,  aisle  ;  brag 
or  BRAC,  to  destroy  by  fire ;  *  hence  brign, 
BRINN,  bum.  The  radical  is  rag,  agitate,  destroy ; 
hence  ragst,  roast ;  brigstel,  to  bristle ;  traec 
and  FRAEC,  to  fry.  To  kindle  was  tag,  to  catch 
fire  TAGEND,  TAND,  and  TiND.  From  ag  is 
CAG,  to  shine ;  also  cagand,  kind,  to  kindle  or 
fire.  In  ancient  times  agera  signified  to  fire, 
whence  ard,  combustion.  The  flame  was  lio, 
LOG,  and  FLOG  ;  a  spring  or  rush  of  light  was 
RAGD,  a  ray  ;  and  a  large  stream  of  light,  bagm, 
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a  beam.  As  to  the  effects  of  fire  on  the  seiuei^ 
they  were  described  as  hwagt,  agitated,  stroi^lj 
moved,  pressed,  hot  or  wacerom,  from  wacer,  to 
agitate  much ;  warm  or  cagled,  fired,  calid. 

The  air  *  was  named  from  the  same  radical  AG 
or  WAG,  to  move.  Hence  ah  and  aher^  the 
mover,  the  blower ;  wag  and  wind  for  wagend, 
the  moving  object ;  wag,  to  blow  ;  wagd  and 
WADGER,  the  air,  state  of  the  air,  weather ;  ahma, 
a  breath  of  air  ;  ahera  or  aura,  and  oa-ahala, 
a  gale:  hence  also  ga-ohst,  a  blast  or  guit^ 
Clouds  were  called  mag,  collected ;  or  nub,  con- 
densed ;  or  CLOGD,  what  is  gathered  ;  or  generallj 
WEOLCEN,  what  is  rolled,  the  welkin.  The  cir- 
cumvolution of  the  clouds,  or  of  any  large  bodyy 
was  called  sweg  and  swegel,  or  swer  ;  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  air  sceog,  the  covering ;  the 
sky,  HEOFEN  or  hifmel,  and  himmel,  the  elevat- 
ed or  LIFT,  the  lifted  region,  t  The  sun,  a  fi^ 
male  deity  in  the  northern  latitudes,  was  called 
swoL  and  swinno,  she  who  shines,  from  swag  or 
SAG,  to  send  out,  eradiate.  To  shine  was  aim 
DWAG,  DAG,  and  RAG.  All  thcsc  words  denote  the 
striking  or  darting  of  light.  The  bright  region  ai 
the  upper  atmosphere  was  ag,  burn  or  shine,  or 
agther  and  aither,  the  fiery  part  of  the  air* 
The  moon  was  either  selinna,  the  female  shiner* 
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her  name  in  Greece,  or  mana,  he  who  increases, 
waxes,  grows.  The  stars  were  stairnons,  those 
which  move,  from  styr  to  stir,  or  those  which 
are  fixed,  from  stair,  stiff.  .  The  coruscation  of 
light  was  called  fag,  literally  to  shine  like  waving 
light ;  and  such  light  was  termed  fogon  and  fon 
and  FiGER,  properly  fire. 

Water  received  some  of  its  hundred  names  from 
WAG,  to  move,  which  is  its  obvious  quality  when  it 
is  pressed,  or  when  it  runs ;  ag,  wag,  ah,  a,  ea, 

EAG,    EAGSC,     AGER,     WAGER,    AB,    AP,    WAP,    WAC, 

HWAGM,  HUM,  WAGS,  and  WAS,  are  all  the  same 
expression,  varied  by  the  consignificatives.  Hence 
WAG,  to  wet,  supple ;  wagd,  wetting,  and  its  at* 
tenuated  foim  wet,  to  moisten.  W^T,  as  a  noun, 
is  a  derivative  of  wetet,  moistened.  Running  water 
was  RAG,  to  burst  or  run  ;  hence  ragen,  a  run,  a 
river ;  also  stregm,  what  is  stretched  ;  or  gang,  a 
'  course  or  movement ;  stragend,  strand,  a  runner ; 
flogs  and  flogt,  a  flow ;  becc,  a  moving  or  bend^ 
ing  stream ;  broc,  a  burst  of  water,  a  brook  ;  fagd^ 
a  fall.  Stagnant  water  was  called  lago,  lake  t  and 
stagen,  stanck,  standing ;  and  lign,  a  linn.  Any 
lake  or  the  sea  was  named  mor  or  Marei,  the 
great  water  j  or  saeg,  the  moving  water.  Weg, 
movement,  was  the  general  name  for  waving,  roll* 
ing  water ;  geot,  a  dash  of  water,  a  jaw ;  and 
BiLG  or  BOLG  a  swell  or  billow*  Springs  were  call- 
ed wigl,  what  boils  in  little  waves,  a  well,  or  spout ; 
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BURN^  BBUNK9  or  indeed  by  any  appdktion  whidi 
generally  signified  moving,  living,  starting,  running. 
A  WHIRLPOOL  was  named  hweol,  a  circling  floody 
a  wheel ;  gyrg,  what  turns  round ;  swelo,  a  swalp 
low,  and  the  like.  ^ 

A  small  globular  portion  of  water  was  dbop^ 
from  the  preterite  of  drib,  to  squeeze;  or  bojb^ 
from  BAB,  to  blow ;  or  guta,  from  gut,  to  sprinkle^ 
cast :  t  MAGD  or  mood,  lagm  or  ligm,  nagd  or 
KATT,  are  words  which  signify  wetness,  moistnre^ 
wet  earth,  or  similar  objects :  lam,  mud ;  clabt, 
day;  and  leag,  water;  maad,  or  mat,  and  its 
derivative  moist  ;  are  original  substantives  and 
adjectives  in  most  dialects.  Fog  likewise  signifies 
wet :  its  compounds  are  fogel,  foul ;  fiot  and 
FEUCHT,  damp ;  fagna,  fana,  fen,  mire  ;  and  se- 
veral others. 

To  make  wet,  to  melt,  are  mag  ;  hence  magelt 
to  melt ;  to  squeeze  down,  to  press,  thwag  ;  tp 
move,  consume,  swag  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
bag,  to  press,  beat,  agitate,  work ;  hence  bagth, 
to  supple,  wash,  bathe;  rag,  to  run  or  mdi 
like  grease;  fag,  to  become  soft,  wet,  putrid} 
SWAL,  to  waste  as  a  candle ;  and  thag,  to  thaw^ 
wash,  soften;  wags,  to  supple  in  water,  waahi 
and  LAEG,  soften  with  water. 
Rain  was  called  ragin,  from  rag,  to  rush ;  snow 
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SNAG,  from  SNAG,  to  drive  on ;  sleet  slagt,  from 
flLAG,  to  beat ;  hail  hagel,  from  hag,  make  into 
round  balls ;  or  grandin,  from  being  like  grain;  * 
a  shower  scur,  a  running  or  moving  storm.  This 
word  is  from  scir,  to  move,  which  has  in  the  pre- 
terite GEscuRA.  Stirm,  a  storm,  is  from  stir,  a  con- 
traction   of  STIGER,   to  move,  to  STEER,   Or  STIR. 

A  rainbow  is  regen-boga.  Mist  is  from  migst, 
gathering ;  dew  t  from  deag,  to  dip,  make  wet ; 
dank,  from  deagincg,  having  the  actual  proper- 
ty of  DEAG,  moisture ;  and  damp  is  from  deagam- 
PA,  or  DEAGENiBA,  by  coutractiou  dampa.  Frost 
arises  from  frig,  to  make  rigid,  that  is  stiff;  and 
ice,  from  eags,  cold  ;  or  eacs,  union  ;  because  the 
waters  are  joined.  The  ancient  name  of  cold  was 
AG,  action,  painful  action.  The  derivatives  were 
AGEL  and  ALG,  the  state  of  cold,  being  cold; 
GE-EGELo,  GELU,  cold  ;  and  CE-EGELED,  made  cold, 
or  cold.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  resemble 
one  another  in  the  effect  which  they  have  on  thb 
flenses. 

The  ancient  names  of  the  earth  were  ag,  ac,  eac^ 
APA,  OP,  and  several  others,  which  all  originate 
from  AG,  to  move,  t  Production  of  every  kind 
was  denoted  by  terms  signifying  to  move,  act, 
work,  operate,  make.  Increasing  of  every  kind  was 
denoted  by  words  whose  proper  meaning  was  to 
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move,  stretch,  act,  proceed.  Maturity  and  Age 
were  expressed  by  the  preterite  participles  of  these 
words.  Active  destruction  was  easily  marked  by 
such  emphatic  terms  as  belonged  to  its  numeroui 
causes.  Some  of  these  were  to  break,  dash,  drifs^ 
strike,  shake,  stab,  tread,  crush.  But  to  fall,  to 
run,  to  melt,  to  sink,  to  wither,  to  harden,  to  crum- 
ble, become  dry,  or  soft  and  putrid;  expressed 
ideas,  which  are  perfectly  familiar  in  such  a  world 
as  ours  to  its  decaying  inhabitants. 

The  earth  was  commonly  termed  aoeb  and 
AKER,  the  grower;    and  growend,  the  ground* 
The  derivative  of  acer  is  acertha,  and  aibtha, 
earth.     Crumbled  earth  was  mulda,  from  the  pre- 
terite of  MUL,  to  bruise;  pulverised  earth  dwogst, 
dust,  from  dwag,  to  drive  ;  wet  earth  was  lag  or 
clag,  clay  ;  and  lagm,  loam.    The  plain  soil  was 
named  lag  or  lager,  what  lies ;  lig  and  leag,  i 
lee,  or  level  field ;  and  laganda,  the  lying  groondy 
the  land.     From  tag,  to  draw  out,  to  produce; 
the  earth  was  called  tager  or  teger,  the  produ- 
cer, a  word  altogether  synonymous  with  ager  ;  al- 
so TEGLOR  or  tellur,  which  is  the  same.     A 
hollow  below  or  between  hills  was  digl,  and  DAOLp 
and  DiGN ;  a  dale,  dell,  and  den ;  from  dig,  to 
drive,  penetrate  by  force,  delve ;  also  holh,  a  hxA^ 
low,  from  HWAG,  to  dig.    The  ground  was  often 
called  PADANA,  trodden,  from  pag,  to  beat  with 
the  foot,  tread.     Hills  were  named  heh  and  hoh» 
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from  HAH»  to  lift }  and  magund,  a  heap,  a  large 
heaping,  from  mag,  to  gather  by  pressure  and  force. 
Hence  mund  was  a  heap  of  any  thing,  a  mound,  a 
mountain,  a  defence,  protection.  Particular  names 
of  these  were  brig  a,  beorga,  what  is  pointed,  pro- 
minent, from  BRIG,  to  reach  out;  sweor,  the  neck  or 
turn  of  a  hill,  from  swiger  and  swir,  to  roll,  turn ; 
cnag,  a  round  hill,  from  nag,  to  drive  round  by 
force;  of  which  the  derivatives  are  cnogel,  a 
knoll ;  and  cnopa,  a  knob.  From  tog,  to  lift,  are 
found  TOGM,  a  heap,  and  togmul,  tumulus,  a  little 
heap,  and  togmoc,  a  Celtic  word,  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  called  a  tammock.  Law  and  hleaw 
arise  from  the  preterite  of  lig,  to  take  up,  lift. 

Among  the  earliest  names  of  mountains  are 
alb,  from  helb  or  help,  an  obsolete  derivative  of 
HWAG,  or  AG,  to  lift  or  raise ;  and  bigen,  or  beinn, 
from  BIG,  to  dart,  stab,  point.  The  sharp  ridgy 
appearance  of  many  mountains  procured  them  the 
names  of  drum,  the  back,  from  drag,  to  stand  out, 
to  run  along ;  and  crobat,  from  crab,  a  deriva- 
tive of  RAG,  to  stand  out  in  a  sharp  form.  A  hill, 
with  a  circular  plain  on  the  top,  was  called  dun 
and  DiNAs,  from  tyn,  to  inclose. 

Rocks  and  stones  were  termed  rag  or  roc,  a 
split  i  CRAG,  a  split ;  lag,  and  lap,  a  cleft  y  clip, 
and  cliff,  cloven  i  stagena,  fixed,  from  stag,  to 
be  stiflP.     A  ravine  was  called  holh,  heugh  ;  or 
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CLOG,  from  CLIG,  to  cleave,  a  cleugh.  A  flat  stame 
was  LEAC,  from  lag,  to  broaden,  make  plain.  A 
sharp  naked  spot  or  rock,  was  scar,  from  sctb, 
to  cut.  A  pass  among  hills,  if  strait,  was  called 
glac,  from  glac,  to  catch ;  but  gliging^  or  glins, 
was  the  low  lying  ground  between  mountains.  An 
uncultivated  plain  was  feld,  or  field,  from  fao^ 
to  make  fall.  Any  natural  grass  was  HAGATBf 
heiath,  from  hag,  to  rise ;  and  any  strong  plant,  of 
a  single  stem,  was  recd,  from  rag,  to  reacht  apring. 
The  ground  was  often  called  begend,  the  dediviftj 
or  bent,  from  its  appearance  ;  and  any  long. bend- 
ing grass  had  the  same  name.*  The  term  mor 
signified  a  hill,  from  mag,  gather ;  a  lake,  from 
MAR,  a  broad  or  great  water ;  and  a  large  wet  tract 
of  ground.  An  island  was  ea-land,  and  often 
£A,  water-land.  Any  ground,  over  which  or  a- 
round  which  water  flowed,  was  wholm,  and  houc 
A  sharp  stripe  running  into  the  sea  was  rabc^ 
RAECEN,  and  RiNN,  from  RAEC,  a  long  snooty  a 
point ;  or  nas,  a  nose ;  or  muks,  a  pointed  month. 
All  plants,  trees,  grass,  and  every  v^^etaUe 
thing,  obtained  the  general  appellations  of  ag^  or 

HAGAD,  GRAS,  WACS,  FAG,  WORT,  CRUT,  TRAG,  OT 

RAG,  from  AG,  to  increase,  grow,  bear  fruit ;  hao« 
to  rise,  spring ;  grac,  or  grag,  and  rag,  to  rise  ; 
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TRAG,  to  grow;  FAG,  to  proceod  by  moving. 
Hence  agba,  and  apa,  fruit;  akr,  and  wocer^ 
increase  of  com,  trees,  cattle,  and  of  every  thing 
vegetable  or  animal.  Hence  also  wacsa,  to  breeds 
grow,  generate,  increase. 

The  body  of  a  tree  was  called  bagm,  beam,  and 
8TUBN,  the  stock  ;  a  forest  was  wacd,  a  wood ;  a 
bush  was  bogsc,  a  shrub ;  scrub,  or  scrobba,  a 
short  tree ;  scrogga,  the  same,  from  scrag,  to 
cut,  whence  sored,  for  screged,  shred,  and  scao* 
gunted,  scrunted.  Other  names  were  wald, 
from  WAGELD ;  holt,  a  knot  of  trees^  and  horst^ 
or  HIRST.  A  branch  was  called  boga,  b  bought 
from  BAG,  to  bend ;  and  braec,  and  bbanc,  from 
RAC,  to  reach  out,  or  to  separate  from,  as  the  armft 
do  from  the  trunk,  A  branch  of  a  branch  was 
8PRAEG,  a  spray  j  a  little  division  twig^  <yr  twi- 
GEN,  by  contraction  tan.  To  sprout  was  termed 
BAG,  and  blag,  and  cwig,  or  cig,  active  verbs  Hi 
ordinary  use  in  the  senses  of  to  drive  out,  to  strike 
out,  to  move.  From  bag  came  bogd,  a  bud,  a 
round  germ,  which  the  French  call  bouton ;  from 
blag  the  old  term  blagd,  blaed,  produce  of  any 
plant ;  and  the  modem  words  blade,  blossom, 
bloom,  the  very  names  of  which  may  remind  the 
cdd  philosopher,  that  he  has  not  yet  reasoned  him- 
self entirely  into  stone. 

O  flowers ! 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow^ 
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My  early  visitatioD,  and  my  last 

At  even ;  whidb  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud^  and  gave  you  names ; 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun^  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  ? 

Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adom'd 

With  what  to  sight,  or  smell,  was  sweet  1  from  titoe 

liow  sludl  I  part ! 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  XI.  p.  279- 

The  word,  which  in  ancient  times  had  the  great- 
est circulation  in  phrases  expressive  of  growth  and 
life,  was  c wig.  This  is  a  derivative  of  wio,  to 
move,  have  motion,  life,  animal  or  v^etable  prin* 
ciple.  The  radical  vig,  and  veg,  and  its  com- 
pound, VIC,  were  in  use  among  the  Romans,  who 
pronounced  the  derivative  cwig  in  a  hard  man- 
ner, which  ha^  elsewhere  undergone  great  variar 
tion.  CwiG  was  articulated  gig,  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  derivative  gigno,  genui,  G£Nrruii» 
is  universally  known.  Applied  to  plants,  cwio 
signified  to  budj  to  beasts,  to  breed.  A  cow 
was  called  cwo,  a  breeder,  her  young  cwealf; 
the  young  of  the  goat,  as  likewise  a  child, 
was  termed  by  the  Teutonic  nations  cid  ;  cild^ 
a  contraction  of  cigeld,  is  the  ancient  form  of 
child}  cwiNO,  a  breeder,  is  a  woman.  Applied 
to  birds,  cig  meant  to  hatch,  to  bring  out ;  hence 
ciCEN,  a  chicken ;  and  cip,  to  chip,  or  form  an  em- 
bryo in  an  egg.     In  plants,  the  straw,  the  grass  of 
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the  field,  and  several  species  of  herbs,  received 
their  names  from  this  general  word. 

The  being,  who,  in  a  savage  state,  gave  those 
appellations  to  the  world  around  him,  called  him* 
self  AG,  SAG,  SAMA,  and  self,  every  one  of  which 
expressed  property.  This  idea,  which  he  had 
formed  of  himself,  has  left  its  traces  in  every  dia- 
lect from  Tartary  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Hindili,  the 
Icelander,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polar,  as  well  as 
of  the  Temperate  zones,  continue  to  think  and  speak 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  their  progenitors  on  this 
sutjject.  The  names  by  which  our  rude  ancestors 
distinguished  their  own  species  from  others  were 
various ;  some  expressive  of  strength  and  power^ 
othei*s  of  birth  and  generation.  In  the  infancy  of 
language,  there  were  no  terms  which  possessed  an 
indecent  or  immoral  sense.  At  the  fountain  of 
speech,  as  of  life,  all  was  pure,  on  account  of  the 
naturally  general  signification  of  the  first  words. 
In  allusion  to  his  strength,  man  was  called  wiga,  a 
warrior ;  or  waca,  and  wacer,  and  waib,  a  male : 
also  maga,  and  fagds,  names  of  the  same  import, 
from  WAC,  to  produce,  and  fag,  to  get,  procure, 
or  breed.  Woman  was  called  cuino,  and  f£GI>- 
MiNA,  and  wicBA,  or  weiba,  and  maoda,  from 
cwiG,  fag,  wag,  and  mag,  words  in  ordinary  use 
to  denote  the  production  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals. The  same  terms  expressed  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  the  budding  of  the  rose,  the  blooming  of 
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the  springy  and  the  generation  of  every  species  of 
animals.  The  general  term  applied  equally  to  the 
parent  and  to  the  child ;  for  example^  mag,  to  pro- 
duce i  MAGA,  a  father ;  gemaga,  magd,  and  math, 
what  is  produced,  a  son,  or  daughter*  Another 
participle  of  this  word,  viz.  magena,  produced,  is 
at  this  day  pronounced  man,  which  originally  dg* 
nified  either  a  male  or  a  female.  Weib,  or  wif« 
MAN,  is  now  woman ;  and  mogdor  and  fagdoi^ 
mother  and  father.  Another  name  was  agda  or 
ATTA,  a  parent,  which  in  some  dialects  is  athaib, 
in  others  auctor;  which  last  shows  its  origin* 
The  verb  tag  also  signified  to  bring  forth,  to  peo* 
duce :  its  derivatives  were  togd,  generation^  and 
TADA,  a  progenitor.  To  produce  offipring,  as  a 
mother,  was  entitled  cwig,  and  eac,  or  wac  ;  to 
bear  fruits,  grain,  young,  was  bar,  to  bring,  cany, 
fetch.  Hence  baren,  what  is  brought  or  bom,  a 
child ;  and  barendi,  a  bearer,  a  producer,  a  jDia- 
rent.  The  words  cen  and  cnag,  eniti  and  nas- 
COR  in  Latin,  were  also  common.  An  infant  was 
called  BARN ;  a  little  boy,  cnafa  ;  a  lad,  or  even 
a  boy,  cniht,— words  which  have  not  had  equal 
fortunes,  for  bairn  is  obsolete  in  English,  cnapa  is 
a  knave,  and  cniht  is  a  title  of  honour.  Cnapa  it 
the  diminutive  of  cniht. 

A  family  and  all  related  to  it  were  called  CTNH9 
from  cwigen,  in  Latin  gens,  in  Greek  geno8» 
race,  kin.     A  person  friendly  to  another  was  call- 
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ed  CYNOD,  kind»  that  is,  like  one  of  his  own  famir 
ly,  his  natural  friends.  *    The  country  or  place  of 
birth  was  named  aecdel  and  aethel  or  owith» 
and  FADER-LAND.    Relations  were  called  cneo« 
MAGAS,  t  and  GESiBBAs.     A  man  often  called  him- 
self swAa,  and  agn,  and  swigelba,  self.    It  was 
common  to  say  myself,  his-self,  herself,  itself,  that 
is  the  property,  the  possession  of  me,  him,  her,  it* 
A  son  was  called  bwac^ena,  one's  own,  belongii^ 
to  self ;  and  a  sister  was  termed  swaostoba,  and 
8WIST0B ;  a  father  and  mother-in-law  were  swa^ 
GER  and  swAGEBiNA.    From  atta,  a  £ithar,  came 
ATHUM,  an  uncle,  an  eem  ;  and  aba,  a  producer  or 
parent,  was  either  a  father  or  grand&ther.    The 
young  were  called  eacingas,  growing  persons; 
the  old  EACELED,  grown  persons :  a  generation  was 
named  eaceld  and  ald  :  an  age  signified  the 
same  from  ag,  to  increase.     The  leaders  of  a  tribe 
who  were  the  old  men,  were  called  aldor  and 
AX^DOR-MENN.     There  were  no  monarchs  in  the 
independent  solitudes  of  Asia  and  Europe*  £v«ry 
man  was  a  warrior,  and  had  his  share  of  die  battle 
and  the  council.     The  whole  tribe  was  ctnn,  or 
THiOD,  or  FOLC  i  the  person  chosen  at  times  to  com- 
mand it  CTNiNGA  and  thiudans  j  X  the  man  of  the 
tribe,  or  nation.     A  leader  was  termed  toga,  and 
R&iKS,  director ;  a  chief  man,  tir  }  a  noble  person, 

•  Note  4  A.  t  Note  4  B.  J  Note  4  C 
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(for  there  were  some  of  that  kind,  whose  honour- 
had  been  created  by  the  merits  of  their  anoestorsy) 
AECTHELA  and  ETHELA,  a  man  of  birth,  from  eac^ 
to  breed.     The  descendants  of  such  men  were 

AETHELINOAS. 

Slaves  were  commonly  called  scalcas,  *  from 
SKAL,  to  shear,  cut,  because  their  hair  was  not  per* 
mitted  to  be  worn  in  the  manner  of  their  maatera. 

i 

A  house  was  called  hig,  hiw,  and  higs,  by  con- 
traction Hus,  from  HIG,  to  raise ;  also  hop,  from 
HEF  to  erect :  the  diminutive  is  hofel,  a  hovel. 
The  entrance  was  called  dwor  from  dwao,  to 
divide,  a  division,  a  cleft ;  or  gagda,  and  oata, 
a  gate,  or  passage,  f  The  enclosure,  which  al- 
ways encircled  a  habitation,  was  gard  or  curt, 
from  gewered,  kept,  and  gyred,  turned.  The 
principal  beam  was  bagm  or  rof-triw,  from 
ROF,  a  derivative  of  rag,  to  extend,  rear,  raise  ; 
or  RAZN,  from  rag,  the  line  of  whose  deriva- 
tives is  rag,  to  extend ;  racer,  by  contraction 
REAR,  lifit,  elevate ;  raf,  to  lift  up,  raise  the 
hand,  the  voice,  and  the  like.  The  materials^ 
n^hich  were  all  of  wood,  were  called  timr  from  too, 
to  lift,  take  up,  raise.  To  build  was  timrigan 
or  TiMRRYiAN.  For  many  ages  habitations  were 
not  fixed  beyond  the  period  of  an  encampment^ 

which  was  regulated  by  the  conveniences  of  the  spot 

—  — ■  ■  ■  » » ■  I 
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and  other  interests  of  the  community.  The  station 
was  callen  stad,  stead,  and  stath  ;  the  plain  where 
it  was  made,  ham  or  feld,  from  higm,  a  raising  of 
houses.  Any  single  or  congregate  dwelling  was 
HAM  or  wrc,  and  wics,  from  wic,  to  move,  act, 
live  in.  The  more  common  names  of  residence 
were  lig  to  lie  j  wic,  to  move  about ;  dwagla 
and  DWAL,  to  wander ;  wicna,  to  won,  derived 
from  WIC  or  wig  ;  also  big,  to  move,  bend,  turn, 
stir ;  and  siG,  to  move ;  not  omitting  bigda,  to 
bide,  a  derivative  of  big. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  same  vagrant  life  was 
practised,  until  at  length  houses  became  fixed,  and 
small  villages  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  old 
encampments.  Hence,  wics  became  oicos,  and 
HAM  come.  Encampments  were  frequently  made 
on  tops  of  hills,  which  were  called  berg  :  hence 
a  hill,  a  town,  a  fortification,  and  security,  have  the 
same  name  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  In  Greece 
these  were  termed  PuaGos  from  bairgs,  and  per* 
GAMos,  and  bergamos. 

An  army,  which  was  generally  composed  of  the 
families  of  the  tribe  in  their  natural  divisions  ;  or  of 
some  brave  leaders,  surrounded  by  their  compa^ 
nions,  was  called  here  and  haryis,  from  her,  to 
gather  ;  a  soldier  was  wigga  or  here-mann  ;  a 
companion,  gesintha,  or  gisela  ;  a  company,  ge- 
8INOEL ;  all  from  scind,  to  go,  or  travel.  The  bat- 
tle had  many  names,  all  derived  from  such  words 
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as  wio,  to  contend ;  big,  to  tunit  defeat ;  bag,  to 
beat;  slag,  to  strike;  mag»  to  toil,  labour; 
NAG,  to  knock  ;  rag,  to  stab,  and  the  like. 

The  shield  was  scyg,  and  sctgd,  and  sctgelo^ 
orscTLD,the  cover,  from  scAG,to  cast  over,  protect; 
or  RAND,  the  circle,  from  rinod,  run,  that  is,  round. 
The  pole-ax  was  asca,  the  cutter,  from  ac  and  ag, 
to  cut  through ;  or  sagari,  the  cutter,  from  sag,  to 
cut ;  a  little  sword  or  knife  was  seacs  or  sceaoek, 
skein ;  the  sword  was  ecga,  the  sharp-edged,  or 
sw£G£R£D,  what  is  swayed  in  use. 

The  place  where  tribes  convened  was  called  mot 
and  gemot,  from  met  to  join,  unite ;  or  gaeuni  and 
oafaurds,  from  garinn  and  gafar,  run  or  go  to- 
gether. The  great  assemblies  took  place,  at  fixed 
periods,  on  or  around  a  large  heap  of  wood  <v 
earth,  which  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  top  of  it  was  a  round  eminence,  on  which  the 
altar  or  object  of  worship  stood  :  on  a  platform  be- 
low that  eminence  the  nobles  and  elders  met :  the 
populace  or  array,  for  no  slaves,  or  persons  not 
free,  could  be  present,  stood  on  a  larger  and  lower 
platform,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mound.  Victim^ 
which  were  sacrificed  on  the  declivity  of  the  mound, 
appeased  with  their  blood  the  God  of  War,  wfaoae 
image  or  symbol  was  placed  on  the  top.  Priests^ 
called  GALDORAS,  and  wigleras,  and  wigans,  from 
GAL,  to  sing,  and  wig,  to  wave,  or  dedicate  to  the 
gods,  offered  these  sacrifices. 
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The  human  mind  which  perceives  motion,  force, 
and  active  might  m  its  own  exertions  ;  which  soon 
associates  with  these  the  changes  of  the  external 
world,  and  on  the  great  principle  of  Resemblance, 
becomes  acquainted  not  with  individuals  only,  but 
with  classes  of  objects  ;  could  not  be  long  uncon- 
scious of  itself,  nor  without  a  name  for  its  own 
leading  qualities.     Life  to  an  ordinary  observer 
seems  to  consist  of  motion,  which  is  supported  by 
the  breath  and  by  food,  and  is  often  believed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  air  which  maintains  it.  *     From 
Ao,  to  move,  blow,  were  formed  agma  and  ahma, 
breathing,  the  breath  ;   agenima,  by  contraction 
anima,  the  breath,  spirit.     When  the  living  power 
was  viewed  as  an  agent,  the  word  was  made  mascu* 
line.     The  passions,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  active 
principles  of  the  mind,  which,  while  they  operate^ 
disorder  the  body,  received  names  according  to  the 
sensations  which  they  produced.     Violent  indigna- 
tion or  fierce  courage  was  termed  mod  and  mad 
from  MOGED,  move  ;  or  rage  from  rag,  to  rush ; 
or  THwoGM  from  thwag,   to  drive,   rush ;    or 
WOOD,  woD,  from  wag,  to  move,  agitate.     Hate 
was  named   from   hwagt   heat,   and   all    sharp 
painful  passions  ag  and  anger  from  ag,  to  pain^ 
agitate,  or  bum,  and  its  derivative  ang,  to  fret ; 
or   AGONDA,   ONDA,    zeal,  warmth,  or  irritatioDf 
■  -      I   ■       —   '     ■      ■      ■  111)     II 
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from  the  same  ag,  in  the  senses  already  explain- 
ed. 

The  dispirited  passions  were  chiefly  named  from 
words  signifying  heaviness,  trouble,  vexation,  la- 
bour, toil ;  so  swERiG,  heavy,  sorrowful,  from 
sw£R,  heavy,  painful ;  drob  and  drop,  troubled, 
from  DREiB,  to  drive;  ang-mod,  anxious,  from 
ANG,  vexed,  and  mod,  the  mind ;  broc,  breakings 
affliction,  from  brac,  break.  Most  words,  which 
signified  to  drive,  beat,  annoy,  served  likewise  to 
express  fear. 

On  the  contrary,  the  joyful  states  of  the  mind 
are  all  named  from  verbs  denoting  quickness,  ele- 
vation, and  the  like :  gag,  to  move  quickly,  play ; 
in  the  preterite  gog,  merriness,  joy,  joke :  ouo, 
to  act  quickly,  and  bend  nimbly ;  hence  glagd, 
glad  ;  GLio,  glee,  play,  mirth  :  fagen,  fain,  from 
fag,  to  shake,  to  vibrate ;  whence  fyke  and  Fn>G£» 
and  the  adjective  fickle  :  mag  to  be  stroDg, 
hearty,  vigorous ;  hence  mag,  and  magerig,  mer- 
ry, and  MAGERiTH,  mirth.  To  these  may  be  join- 
ed BLiGTHA,  pliant,  blithe,  from  blig,  to  bold ; 
fogn,  fun,  from  fag,  above  stated;  gagmanAi 
game,  from  gag,  as  above ;  hop  a,  hope,  from  hef, 
to  exalt,  raise. 

Any  word  signifying  originally  to  take,  aeii^ 
catch,  apprehend,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
express  perception  by  all  the  senses,  and  the  know- 
ledge, opinion,  idea,  or  notion,  which  the  miud 
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forms  from  it.     I  tal^e,  I  hold,  I  gather,  I  behold, 
that  is,  lay  hold  on,  I  discern,  I  distinguish,  I  se- 
parate  or  divide,  I  feel,  are  sentences  which  illus- 
trate the  (5rigin  of  intellectual  phraseology.     I  feel 
is  from  fah  or  fag  to  seize,  of  which  a  derivative 
is  FiGEND,  find ;  I  take  and  touch,  are  from  tag 
or  its  diminutive  tek,  to  pluck,  pull,  grasp  ;  I  see, 
is  from  saeg,  to  seize,  take  ;  I  hear,  is  from  he^* 
to  lift,  as  from  hlig,  or  hlif,  to  lift,  come  lis^ 
and  listen ;  I  taste,  is  from  tagst,  a  derivative  of 
TAG  or  TAG,  to  take  :  in  old  French  it  is  tasteb, 
to  hold :  I  smell,  is  from  smag,  to  penetrate :  for 
the  taste  and  odour  of  bodies  were  called  by  the 
Teutonic    nations    smaecc,   smaecel,   words  of 
kindred  race  with  smog,  the  penetrating  vapour  pf 
burning,  boiling,  drying  substances.     The  natur^ 
of  these  appellations  abundantly  shows  how  the  ope- 
rations of  the  senses,  and  of  the  mind  itself  were 
denominated.     The  most  common  names  for  tb^ 
understanding,  in  German^,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India,  were  derived  from  mag,  to  seize,  the  very 
radical  which  had  produced  mag  in  Celtic,  manus 
in  Latin,  mabe  in  Greek,  and  mund  in  Teuto- 
nic; all   signifying  the  hand.     Mag,  applied  to 
the  mind,  signified  to  apprehend,   to  perceive; 
hence   mogd,  the    perceiving   power,   the  hold- 
ing faculty:   its   derivative  mun,  take,  produced 
MUNOD,  takeuj  thought,  reputed  ;  and  gemund,  or 
GEMTNDE,  the  miud,  and  memory ;  for  to  take  and 

VOL.  I.  H 
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hold,  perceive  and  retain,  are  allied  ideas.  Ano^ 
ther  name  sprang  from  wio,  to  get,  gain,  win ;  the 
preterite  participle  of  which,  wigd,  gave  rise  to^  a 
new  verb  in  some  dialects,  signifying  to  see  ^th 
the  eye ;  in  others,  to  see  or  catch  with  the  mind* 
Wit,  the  noun  produced  from  wig,  get  or  gain, 
signifies  in  many  languages,  to  know,  catch,  or 
get  information,  either  by  the  senses  or  the  inter- 
nal faculties.      Other  names,  such  as  and^it, 

AND«NIM,  UNDER-STAND,  FOR-STAND,  SOmO  of  whick 

are  from  get  and  nim,  to  obtain  and  seize,  illu- 
trate  this  part  of  the  subject.  A  compound  of 
SAEG,  to  seize,  is  common  in  Latin,  under  the 
form  of  sENTio.  Sefn  and  sinn  are  Teutonic 
words  in  ordinary  use,  to  express  the  idea  of  mind, 
perception,  sense,  thinking.  The  verb  thimc^ 
from  TAG  or  thig,  to  seize,  take,  is  found  to  be 
synonymous  with  seem,  a  compound  or  derivative 
of  SEE.  Saiwala,  the  soul,  literally  **  the  power 
of  seeing  and  perceiving,''  is  from  saihw,  the  or- 
dinary form  of  SAEG  to  see. 

Names  for  the  judgment,  the  distinguishing  & 
culty,  arose  from  dem,  to  take,  divide;  ah,  to 
take ;  hence  aht,  estimation.  The  Latin  auto* 
MO  and  ESTiMo  come  from  ahtum,  thinking,  and 
ASHTUM,  which  is  the  same.  Ag  or  ah,  take; 
from  the  primitive  ag,  move ;  in  the  old  Teu- 
tonic, denoted  thinking :  Acs  signified  to  get, 
take  knowledge,  ask  :  scagd  or  scad  meaned  dis- 
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tinction,  dividing ;  and  sceol  the  act  or  ability  of 
making  distinction.  Scyr  had  a  like  sense,  and 
8CEAW  both  signified  to  make  another  discern,  or 
to  discern  by  ourselves.  The  word  ken  also  ex* 
pressed  to  discern  with  the  eye  or  mind  :  its  de- 
rivatives are  cnaw,  know ;  and  cunnian,  to  feel, 
distinguish  by  trial  of  the  senses.  * 

The  names  of  the  memory  are  chiefly  from  mag, 
man,  and  mar,  hold.  The  imagination  was  called 
BiLD,  the  image  or  form,  or  mata,  the  maker, 
framer,  finder ;  and  in  Celtic,  mac  memna,  the  son 
of  the  memory. 

The  inclination  or  propensity  towards  any  act 
or  object  was  naeging,  or  wigela,  from  nag, 
to  bow  ;  LTG,  to  lie,  to  lean  ;  wig,  to  bend.  Ex- 
pectation was  HOP  A,  from  hef,  heave ;  or  bidung, 
waiting.  Despair  was  wan-hop,  want  of  hope, 
or  twigung,  doubting,  from  twig,  to  divide.  Be- 
lief was  galeae  and  galauba,  from  laub  and 
L£AG„to  let  on,  lean  on,  trust.  Truth  was  trig- 
WOTH,  a  noun,  from  triggw,  true,  and  that  from 
TRIG,  to  press  with  the  hand,  foot,  or  any  organ  of 
sense,  to  try.  Waar  is  another  ancient  name  of 
truth,  from  wager,  known,  certified,  analogous  to 
GCWiSE,  in  German,  certain ;  from  wit,  know. 
To  incline  to  think  any  thing  true  is  wen,  from 
wiGN ;  its  derivative  is  wensc,  a  wish.     To  stretch 
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the  mind  in  thought  is  rec^  from  rag  ;  whence 
RECED,  studied,  explored,  red  or  rad*  The  smie 
word,  not  however  in  the  same  sense»  signifies 
to  stretch  out,  extend;  and  so  open  and  exp 
plain  a  matter ;  also  to  stretch  the  voice,  relat^i 
recount,  number ;  hence  recma  and  rima,  nan^ 
ration.  The  Latin  reor,  I  think,  produced  batio^ 
(radiguno,)  thinking. 

To  be  false,  to  lie,  was  termed  Lio  and  leoo,  to 
lie,  keep  down,  conceal,  lurk ;  or  let  on,  pretend: 
likewise  fac,  braegd,  gediht,  from  fac,  to  seen, 
appear ;  braeg,  to  stretch  out,  pretend  ;  and  dibt, 
a  making,  a  made  story.  To  mislead  was  dwal» 
from  dwag,  drive  off  the  path  ;  swic,  frtnn  bwbo^ 
to  sway.  To  wander  was  wag,  wor,  wamo,  ib, 
from  AGR ;  MAR,  frt)m  mag,  to  force.  Lau 
means  to  flatter ;  tog  and  tag,  to  draw,  enticBi 
Wag,  to  laugh  at,  make  sport  of,  deceive ;  LOCCt 
to  draw,  seduce ;  wigl,  to  move,  bring  by  simU 
motion,  wile.  The  original  powers  of  these  tenw 
are  explained  by  the  common  phrases»  to  dmr, 
lead,  work  upon,  attract,  in  the  sense  of  eatiett 
seduce,  drive  aside,  shake,  mislead,  misguidei  bsas^ 
turn,  bend,  trip,  jostle,  in  the  sense  of  put  fhMl 
the  right  or  straight  course  of  walking,  trmol* 
ling,  acting,  either  bodily  or  mentally  {  for  our 
ancestors  were  guided  by  common  feeling  fnd 
perception,  when  they  thought  and  spoke.  All 
matter  or  matters  naturally  existing,  or  placed  in 
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m  extended  position^  they  called  beged,  stbeced, 
TAGBD,  or  TOGSNi  which  afterwards  became  riht, 
or  right)  straight,  and  teann,  8(d£^  drawn  in  Cel- 
tic* When  the  idea  of  force  was  retained,  the 
meaning  was  tight,  stretched,  drawn  or  thin. 
When  the  mere  quality  of  extension  was  denoted^ 
these  words  became  applicable  to  every  thing  in  a 
line,  or  things  lineally  arranged ;  to  roads,  objects 
extended  perpendicularly,  or  running  along  hori« 
eontally.  Hence  the  words  raw,  a  row ;  eanx^ 
ananger,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  quality  of 
bent,  crooked,  winding,  &c*  had  many  names,  for 
trery  verb  of  motion  was  naturally  fitted  to  express 
ft.  Hence  ag,  to  move  ;  wag,  to  move ;  baG|  to 
bow ;  cwAG,  to  agitate  or  force ;  dwag,  to  drive  ; 
!rfiWAG,  to  strike  or  press ;  rag,  wrag,  and  thrag, 
lo  twist ;  as  likewise,  twag,  to  twig  or  twirl ;  fMt>- 
diiced  AG  and  ang,  crooked ;  gewog,  bent :  deri- 
tRtites,  of  which  were  wogm  or  womm,  the  state  of 
bemg  not  straight,  distorted ;  and  woH  and  wohg, 
a  winding,  bending,  turning,  error,  depravity: 
alto  GEBOG,  bowed,  bent,  twisted,  inclined, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  mind,  became  expres- 
rive  of  error  and  vice.  Cwagm  and  cam,  bent, 
cxtx>ked,  &c.  is  found  in  many  dialects:  dwa- 
dEt,  from  DWAG,  signifies,  in  Teutonic,  wan- 
dering, which  is  turning  back  and  forward,  ge- 
nerally on  account  of  ignorance.  Thwag  pro- 
duced THWAGER,  or  THWAiR,  cross,  not  Straight, 
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across,  thwart,  perverse.  Crag,  which  is  the  de- 
rivative of  RAG,  gave  rise  to  crook,  and  crooked. 
The  derivatives  rug,  runkle,  crunkle,  crimp, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  forms  of  rag 
in  this  sense,  to  be  found  in  all  the  dialects.  From 
WRAG  came  wrig,  to  wriggle,  to  make  wry :  and 
WRING,  to  twist,  or  distort ;  of  which  the  preterite 
is  WRONG,  distorted,  ^driven  out  of  the  straight 
or  natural  state.  From  thrag  arose  thragen, 
thrawn,  twisted,  forced  out  of  the  right  nature. 
The  Celts,  Indians,  and  Romans,  for  thrag  pro- 
nounced THAR  and  tharc,  by  a  transposition  of 
the  letters,  very  common  among  them  in  combina- 
tions of  this  kind.  Hence  torqueo,  torsi,  tqRf 
TUM,  to  throw,  twist ;  torques,  a  chain,  &c.  * 
Even  LAG,  to  lay,  in  the  sense  of  fold,  t  ply,  bend ; 
afforded  logba,  a  bend,  a  loop,  a  turn ;  LoxoSi 
LiQUUs,  PLAGios,  and  lugos,  common  Greek  and 
Latin  words  for  bent,  transverse,  &c.  not  omitting 
the  whole  families  of  plico  and  flecto,  which 
have  so  greatly  enriched  the  European  tongues. 

This  analysis  removes  all  obscurity  from  the 
terms  which  express  right  and  wrong.  The  right 
way  of  acting,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  as  much  a  reali- 
ty  in  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man,  as  the  straight 
or  the  right  road.  With  him,  the  right  road  is 
determined  by  his  judgment,  the  straight  road  by 
his  sense.     He  may  doubt  about  the  right  road 
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among  a  number,  till  be  bave  examined  them. 
He  doubts  as  little  that  there  is  a  right  road, 
though  be  have  not  examined  them,  as  he  doubts 
the  truth  of  his  senses,  as  to  their  being  straight 
or  crooked.  Moral  distinctions  vary  in  degi'ee, 
but  not  in  kind.  When  the  judgment  has  a  full 
opportunity  of  deciding,  its  sentence  is  right  or 
wrong,  true  or  not  true,  as  long  as  the  facts  before 
it  are  entirely  the  same.  The  mind  does  not 
create  distinctions  of  this  kind,  but  discovers  them 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  suppose  extension 
without  breadth  and  thickness,  but  the  idea  of  lineal 
extension  it  receives  from  nature.  It  may  suppose 
that  the  murder  of  an  infirm  and  helpless  person  is 
not  wrong,  or  even  right  in  a  moral  sense,  but  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  it  refers  all  par- 
ticular actions,  are  original  like  those  of  extension 
3nd  solidity.  * 

In  the  above  manner,  names  were  invented  to 
express  the  notions  which  have  been  now  describ- 
ed. Aough,  smooth ;  even  or  plain ;  hard  or 
soft ;  light  or  heavy  j  like  and  unlike,  are  properties 
of  matter  which,  on  the  principle  of  natural  associa^ 
tjon,  have  also  given  names  to  several  mental  quali- 
ties^ Indeed,  the  connection  established  in  this  way 
between  ourselves  ^d  the  external  world,  or  rather 
between  our  perceptions  of  the  world,  and  our  in- 

♦  Note  4  K. 
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«tteHded.  These  witfds  are  in  modem  En^irii, 
hPoad  $SkA  gretU  From  mao,  in  the  sense  6f  foite^ 
Mttde&sei  cdlect )  came  mag,  muehi  ktge,  biuad  in 
wpmsi ;  numy,  hige  in  number^  Or  siie.  *  Fifotta 
iiAd,  lay  forth^  lay  oat,  came  LA&iv<^k  or  t ak dA| 
lying,  stretching  out^  long ;  imd  fh>m  waoi  in- 
areasl^  Waob  ^  wtoD,  increased,  fHdd. 

From  RAO,  to  stab,  stingy  piereei  bfeak,  cMne 
efiRon  and  nun,  hmgh,  prickly,  tiiggedi  llie 
imdent  tetb  ag^  to  penetrate^  aflfoliied  ao^  sharp  | 
AOIL,  prickly  j  aoa  and  ecoa^  a  poinCi  a  pointed 
or  edged  weapon.  Stig,  to  stingy  stab^  pien^ 
produced  sereral  appellatiottS  of  thi«  kkid  {  Mch 
is  stickle,  s6ckly,  ftc.  Solidity  was  AtrnMd  fiotit 
MTRGLA  j  moving,  vehement,  strong  k  i  eomponlid 
of  ftwEG  produced  swtKD  and  SuHdi  thd  oom* 
inoti  word  for  entire,  whole,  finttn  Any  Wolrd 
dignifying  force,  strength,  stifiheix,  ttight  cocpraM 
that  idea.  Stag,  to  dash ;  ritrg-,  t6  ael  dowii  with 
fytc&f  to  stamp  and  sfe^,  has  amodg  its  mnnefotia 
dterivatives  staoi>,  a  station,  se/or  stitflding4plte^  a 
fixed  spot ;  and  sTtoD,  a  stithy;  ittMk^  Stiff;  StAlft^ 
ftced,  stiff,  barren )  sron^  in  Sciotish  stdtk^  stttmg^ 
ftiff,  lai^.  Strong,  stifl^  and  soli^  aM  neariy 
fynonymous  in  the  old  languid*  Hard  ind  hirsh 
ttB  from  HWfioii,  to  move^  strike^  tittn ;  li  derivMfVO 
of  hwig,  and  ttttarly  dlied  to  uwt*    Their  fyrm 
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were  hweoreda  and  hardsk,  or  hardisc.  As 
for  strong  itself,  it  comes  from  stbac,  to 
stretch;  its  earliest  form  was  stracino  and 
STRANG,  from  which  the  abstract  stranoit^ 
strength.  As  force  and  motion  are  constituent 
ideas  in  the  radicals,  there  is  not  a  primitive  veib^ 
in  the  language  which,  in  one  or  other  form,  haa 
not  been  applied  to  denote  them. 

It  is  a  fact  equally  general  and  remarkable,  that 
the  most  delicate  and  gentle  perceptions  take  their 
names  from  the  verbs  which  signify  violent  ag^ta^ 
tion  and  power.  The  original  words  for  these  are^ 
swoFD,  soft,  from  SWAB,  swcop,  drive  along  ;  mol- 
lis, from  MOGD,  ground,  bruised ;  or  its  derivative 
M al,  in  the  preterite  mol,  ground ;  hwast,  delicate 
from  HWAG,  move  sharply ;  nesc,  nice,  soft,  fiiom 
NA£G,  to  gnash,  knock ;  lenis,  from  legn,  laid 
down ;  lind,  smooth,  from  ligened,  sleeked ; 
sweet  from  swegt,  laid,  allayed ;  tender  from  teg- 
KER,  a  derivative  of  tagd  and  togd,  wrought,  pull- 
ed, crumbled.  The  adjective  ttdder,  brittle^ 
fragile,  is  common  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

All  names  of  motion,  strong,  frequent,  heavy, 
slow,  soft,  &c.  are  indigenous. 

The  qualities  even,  plain,  equal,  and  like,  are 
allied.  Continuity  of  surface  was  expressed  by 
£AC,  joined,  added,  continued,  from  ao«  Hence 
EAc,  EABEN  or  iBN,  and  LAGEN,  laid,  mean  joinedf 
or  laid   in   surface:    reped,   straight,  extended, 
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h  expressive  of  the  same  state.  To  agree  is  from 
AGREER,  the  principal  word  in  which  is  gre,  liking, 
from  GjiAD  or  gratia.  Eac,  lig,  and  rec,  not 
only  mean  the  even,  sleek,  redd  state  of  surface, 
and  the  agreement  of  two  smooth  objects,  but  also 
agreement,  conjunction,  and  union  of  minds,  or 
affections.  The  first,  eac,  produced  am  for  acm, 
agree,  love;  the  second,  our  words,  like,  luve 
or  love,  LUFST  and  lifst,  or  lust  and  list.  The 
third  is  found  in  many  of  the  dialects  in  the  sense 
of  love,  of  which  graidh  in  Celtic,  gratia  in 
Lajtin,  CHARis  or  charits,  for  grats,  in  Greek, 
are  familiar  examples.  Equal,  even,  level,  plain, 
are  words  closely  related  in  their  application,  whe«> 
ther  it  be  to  external  or  mental  qualities.  The 
well  known  term  fager,  fair,  from  fag,  to  join ; 
illustrates  the  idea  according  to  which  they  are 
used.  It  means  polished,  well-made,  when  it  re* 
fers  to  an  individual ;  concordant,  agreeing,  paired« 
when  it  is  an  epithet  of  two  objects.  It  is  almost 
synonymous  with  maca,  from  mag,  to  gather,  con- 
join, collect ;  to  which  the  English  language  owes 
mate,  match,  and  marrow. 

These  are  the  origin  of  the  ordinary  names  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  In  the  progress 
of  speech,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  terms  to 
designate  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  an  object. 
The  words  hal,  whole,  and  sund,  sound,  are  deri- 
vatives of  HWAL,  turn  ;  and  swund,  from  swao,  to 
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roll.  As  EAC  signified  continuity,  what  is  joined 
or  united ;  so  hwal  and  swund,  meant  what  u 
rolled,  turned  together.  *  When  applied  to  time» 
EAC  signified  continual,  eternal;  bin  had  the 
same  sense.  Continuation  of  matter,  of  spMe,  tf 
time,  was  the  ruling  idea  in  them  all.  Viewed  b 
this  light,  they  expressed  unity,  perpetuity^  iM^ 
grity ;  one ;  continual ;  sound,  whole.  Pkrti  tt 
matter,  or  of  objects,  came  to  be  denoted  by  audi 
words  as  bit,  brac,  stuc,  raoek,  &c.  signifyitig 
fragments  and  divisions.  But  the  half  was  hWEalv 
and  HWEALB,  a  turn,  a  side ;  lagth  or  LfiAT&» 
the  breadth  or  side  in  Celtic ;  and  sam  and  samoD^ 
or  EMK,  even.  In  Latin,  the  former  of  them 
words  is  semi,  in  Greek  hemi. 

Proximity  of  objects  was  marked  by  words  Bignt 
fying  pressed,  joined,  straitened ;  as  ano,  ttraHp 
from  AG,  drive;  and  nah,  close;  naher,  nMr; 
both  from  nag,  press,  force. 

Space  was  called  room,  reaching,  or  BWBAEt^ 
turning ;  lagd  and  lagr,  lair ;  stath,  standinj^ 
state*  Place  itself  is  from  plats,  and  this  from 
plag,  to  lay,  broaden ;  plat  and  flat  being  ay* 
nonymous.  Tune  was  termed  tig,  tigd,  nouAf 
fitmi  tig,  to  go  or  pass  ;  hweila  from  hweol,  to 
run,  turn ;  thraec  from  thrag,  to  run ;  fabc 

•  Note  4  N. 
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£roia  FAC,  to  go ;  sinth  and  sith»  from  simd,  to 
move  :  the  words  course,  race,  turn,  explain  these 
iiilly.  £aCi  £H£,  eceb,  and  ejus,  whence  early, 
signified  the  beginning  of  time  or  place,  from  eac, 
to  produce :  bag,  to  raise,  spring,  had  the  same 
sense :  fbum,  beginning,  is  a  derivatiye  of  bag. 
FoBA,  gone,  from  fab,  to  go,  produced  fobma, 
former^  and  fobest,  first.  Lag,  laid,  weary, 
heavy,  and  its  compound  blag,  are  the  radicals  of 
liAGTA,  late,  and  lagtista,  last,  latest ;  and  slago, 
alow.  Time  recently  past  or  passing,  was  called 
vv  from  GENUG,  close,  dense,  pressing ;  and  objects 
recently  produced  were,  nigo  or  viw,  new*  Time 
past  joined  to  the  present,  that  is  continued  time, 
was  EAc,  or  ge-eac,  and  ge-eacd,  by  contraction 
OYT,  yet.  The  Visigothic  has  tu  for  geo,  at  prei- 
aent,  now ;  and  nauh  for  nu  auh,  now  also.  All 
ccmtinuity  and  coincidence  in  time  and  in  jdace,  or 
of  the  objects  in  the  same  time  and  place,  are  ex^ 
pressed  by  eac,  auk,  a&ei,  and  andi,  in  English 
WMMf  besides.  And  is  the  present  participle  of 
BAC  or  AUE,  join  :  it  is  a  contraction  of  aukandi 
or  EACEND,  adding,  continuing.  Time  approach^ 
ing  speedily,  was  marked  by  suns  and  so  a  and 
•wiTli#  quick,  hasty,  vehement,  continued,  from 
awiG  to  move,  awiK  to  move  on }  and  by  bec^ 
RECEK,  instantly,  from  bec,  to  rush,  run.  Other 
adjectives,  pertaining  to  this  subject,  will  be  men* 
tioned  afterwards  in  a  particular  manner,  because 
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the  terms,  which  express  the  parts  of  time  and  place 
are  an  important  class  of  words,  displaying  great 
ingenuity  in  their  application,  and  of  universal  me 
in  practice. 

That  quality  of  matter,  which  constitutes  one  of 
its  principal  properties,  is  its  weight ;  *  the  names 
of  which  are  hefig,  related  to  heaving,  heavy; 
from  HEF,  lift,  heave,  and  the  consignificative  ag  ; 
swER  from  swEOER,  and  that  from  swag,  to  foie^ 
bear,  move ;  wegtig,  weighty,  from  wegd,  or 
WEGT,  motion  ;  for  the  verb  wag  signified  to 
move,  carry,  lift,  and  in  that  sense  we  have  waeo; 
a  weight,  or  that  which  lifts  an  object  by  equi- 
poise. The  Greek  name  for  heavy  was  baru»  er 
BARU,  what  is  borne,  carried ;  the  Latin  gravis 
is  from  grav,  a  derivative  of  rag,  to  run,  readi, 
extend ;  gravis  and  grandis  are  related  to 
BRiTHES,  heavy.  Weight  and  large  size  are  dose* 
ly  associated,  on  which  account  mogles  or  moles^ 
from  MAG,  to  gather ;  and  haup,  heap,  from  hag, 
to  lift  up,  raise ;  are  common  in  the  dialects.  Great 
motion,  force,  weight,  and  magnitude,  are  all 
kindred  ideas  by  the  radical  constitution  of  Ian* 
guage.  Little  weight,  or  lightness,  is  in  almost  all 
the  dialects  derived  from  lag  to  lift,  whence 
LiGED  and  LiHT,  light ;  and  levis,  elafbos,  ia 
Latin  and  Greek :  lagha  is  the  same  in  Sanscrit. 

"  Note  1  O. 
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Form  and  colour  of  all  kinds  were  named  indi- 
Metly.  There  was  no  original  provision  made  for  exp 
pressing  either  themselves  or  their  varieties.  The 
hue,  the  shape,  the  make,  the  form,  are  from  ha£g» 
to  strike^  cut,  hew  ;  scab,  to  strike,  cut,  a  derivative 
of  scAo,  to  shake  by  cutting  or  working  on«  Sceaf, 
in  Teutonic,  means  to  make,  form,  create,  shape. 
Therefore  skeapend  and  sceoppend  signify  the 
Creator :  oesceaft  is  a  made  or  created  thing,  a 
creature,  which  is  analc^ous  to  wiht,  a  creature,  a 
thing,  from  wac,  to  produce.  The  organs  of  pro- 
duction are  gescapa.  Gemace,  the  make,  is  from 
MAC,  work  on,  mould,  form.  Our  word  form  is  from 
FREM,  to  make ;  shape,  do.  Teoo,  to  agitate,  pull, 
excite  ;  and  gin,  to  generate ;  have  too,  the  mak- 
ing ;  and  kind,  the  kind.  Hiw  was  soon  transfer- 
red to  colour,  which  was  anciently  denoted  by  ao, 
acsAw,  and  spec,  the  light,  show,  and  species  or 
i^ppearance.  Colours  were  divided  into  light  and 
heavy,  clear  and  dark.  A  strong,  a  weak,  a  sad 
and  gay  colour,  were  terms  of  contrast.  White 
was  called  ag,  arg,  agelba,  shining,  from  ag, 
flhine  ;  and  leogic,  leuc,  light-like,  dear ;  hwagt, 
HwiGT,  or  HwiT ;  from  hwag,  to  shine,  penetrate, 
bum.  Black,  on  the  contrary,  was  sweort,  from 
s?nsoR,  strong,  heavy;  deorc,  from  dweor,  to 
press  on  vehemently  ;  niger,  from  kag,  to  bear 
down,  oppress,  annihilate ;  won  and  wan,  from 
WACN,  defective,  weak ;  obscure,  from  ob,  before 
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or  upon,  and  scuR,  covered,  a  derivatiye  (^  maq, 
cover,  whence  scado,  a  shade,  sbadoiv.  Othfpr 
names  were  maland  or  maelend,  from  mal,  tliid^ 
and  PELos,  defective,  from  pall,  moveable*  From 
LAG,  to  lay,  diminish,  came  lagig  and  la£C,  lidd- 
ing, defective,  from  which  blac,  and  its  kindrod 
term  blaecig,  blaew,  blue.  The  Celtic  dubh  k 
from  DAUB,  deaf,  dull,  heavy,  empty ;  of  which 
the  radical  is  dwog,  beat,  deaden,  destroy.  Green 
is  from  grene,  grun,  and  obowen,  as  viridis 
from  viREO,  and  chlorus  from  chloa,  gnu. 
Glauc  and  glas  are  from  leog,  light  or  fire^  u 
are  ge-alig,  gealg,  yellow,  from  al,  to  bum ;  and 
FEALG  from  fagelic,  fiery,  fallow.  Red  *  is  firwn 
RAGED  or  RAECED,  Htycd,  Sent  forth  in  a  stroDg 
force !  Rudig  is  the  diminutive :  brun  is  fifom 
BRUN,  burnt :  graeg  is  iron  coloured,  rusty,  red- 
dish ;  it  is  also  hoar,  a  word  from  har,  whitiib* 
The  Scythic  name  of  Caucasus  was  GRAu-CABt  the 
white  or  snowy  hill :  heawi-grei  was  sea-green  ; 
HEAWEN  and  haewen-deage,  green  or  hetjl^efh 
loured.  There  was  a  considerable  degree  of  vague 
and  inaccurate  freedom  in  the  use  of  all  these 
words. 

To  dye  was  deag,  dip;  rao,  colour;  mal, 
stain,  paint:  fac,  any  discolouring  substance { 
glaes,  transparency,  from  gleog,  shining ;  a  dear^ 

•  Note  4  P. 
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radiant  state  was  gluth,  glow,  from  glog,  sliine : 
BAG,  to  supple,  soflen,  and  its  derivatives,  bap  and 
BATH,  were  anciently  in  much  use. 

Having  related  at  such  length  the  names  which 
were  early  given  to  the  qualities  of  the  external 
world,  and  to  the  human  faculties,  I  purpose  to 
conclude  this  sketch  with  an  account  of  the  names 
of  the  human  body,  of  its  parts  and  principal  ac« 
tions,  to  which  shall  be  subjoined  the  appellations 
of  some  animals,  llie  object  of  this  chapter  will 
be  fully  attained,  if  it  comprehend  as  much  as  shall 
illustrate  the  true  method  of  philological  analysis. 

The  human  body  was  termed  rec  and  reth, 
HRA,  CRAS,  CREUN,  and  GREAT,  the  shapo,  or  form  ; 
from  RAG  to  frame.  Rup,  a  shape,  is  found  in 
some  very  ancient  dialects.  Crop  and  gorp,  its 
derivative,  have  been  superseded  in  English  by  bo- 
dig,  body,  which  is  from  rood,  a  lump,  butt, 
stock,  trunk,  foundation.  The  head,  hands,  arms, 
limbs,  legs,  feet,  are  from  heafod,  or  heafd, 
heaved  or  raised  ;  hand  or  hend,  to  seize ;  agerm, 
what  is  joined,  eked,  affixed ;  lithm,  a  flexure ; 
LAG,  to  go  ;  and  bagt,  or  fagt,  preterites  of  Bag, 
to  move.  Other  names  of  the  head  are  begen  or 
BENN,  the  point ;  nogd,  what  is  rounded,  the  nod- 
dle ;  SIR,  from  swir,  the  turn,  the  vertex.  The 
eye,  ag  and  og,  from  ag,  to  shine  ;  the  ear,  ogeb, 
the  taker;  the  mouth,  munth  and  mund,  what 
Seizes;    the  teeth,   from  tunth,   what  bruises, 

VOL.  I.  I 
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grinds ;  the  jaw,  ceac  and  cinn,  from  CAO9  tp 
chew,  agitate  the  place  of  the  jaws,  or  ceol  ;  tho 
throat,  HALS  and  swir,  the  turn ;  the  nose,  kosu, 

BEC,  NEB,  REC,  SNTOT,  SNOBEL,  from  KAQ,  tO  foiCe 

the  breath ;  beg,  to  point ;  nab,  to  be  peaked ; 
RAG,  to  extend ;  snagt,  cut,  sharpened ;  snob,  to 
snuffl  The  eye-brows  are  breag,  what  is  extend* 
ed,  stretched.  The  hair  is  scuft,  taol,  locc^ 
RON,  HAR.  These,  which  are  but  a  few  of  its  nu- 
merous names,  are  from  scwab,  a  derivatiTe  of 
scwAG,  to  shake  ;  tagl,  a  pointed  object,  a  tul ; 
Loc,  the  preterite  of  lac,  enclose,  fold,  curi; 
RAG,  to  run  out,  grow,  be  stiff  and  sharp ;  and 
HWAR,  rough.  The  brain  is  bregen,  what  is 
bruised,  that  is  soft  ;  or  hwairn,  a  name  derived 
from  hwar.     The  ancient  names  of  the  scull  are 

CLAG,  CROG,  CRAN,  CAL,  HWAIRNEI,  HEAFOD^BOLLAf 

HARNiscALA.  The  boues  were  called  agst,  or 
ban;  the  flesh,  cre,  flaec,  leor,  sweor;  the 
blood,  swEOT,  SANG,  BLOD ;  the  muscles,  MOoaCf 
or  MOG,  what  moves ;  the  heart,  hairto,  or  grid  ; 
the  lungs,  liht,  gelongen,  plum,  pneogm  ;  the 
liver,  AG,  LOBER,  or  lifer  ;  the  bowels,  BooELAflf 

ROPAS,  INNEWEARDAS,  GUT,  Or  ETT,  &C«  }   the  StO- 

mach,  maga;  the  reins,  lund-lagas,  rag;  the 
belly,  wAMBA,  BALG,  BUCE,— words  derived  from 
WAG,  and  BAG,  and  bal,  its  derivative,  to  tuniy 
bend,  arch  ;  the  bladder,  from  blagd,  blow ;  the 
navel,  from  nab,  turn,  wind ;  or  wamb  or  am B,  a 
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tmatig  I  the  genitals,  according  to  their  fonh  or 
fkdcitons^  Some  of  the  words  from  which  their 
Bsmes  have  arisen  are  mag»  to  produce ;  cwig,  to 
^nerate;  sc£0P,  to  form,  create;  rag,  to  bring 
forth.  Terms,  equally  general  in  their  sense,  are 
SAC  and  AC,  to  grow,  conceive ;  gin  and  fag,  to 
produce;  nag,  to  bear;  bar,  to  fetch,  bnng; 
BAG,  to  germinate.  The  verb  mig  signified,  in 
the  earliest  ages,  to  emit  urine ;  and  there  is  not 
a  dialect,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Ganges,  which 
bas  not  this  word,  or  some  of  its  derivatives,  in 
that  sense.  *  Words  synonymous  with  the  Latin 
sncio,  EMiTTo,  express  other  natural  acts  and 
functions ;  though,  in  the  first  ages,  all  of  them 
Were  applicable  to  classes  of  objects,  and  as  little 
restricted  to  any  particular  sense  as  these  Roman 
terbs  that  have  been  now  quoted. 

The  parts  of  the  arm  were,  ams  and  sctLt>, 
the  shoulder ;  acs  and  acsel,  the  arm-pit ;  boga 
and  AGELiNA,  the  bow,  angle,  comer,  the  elbow. 
The  whole  arm  was  sometimes  cdled  agelc^a; 
•from  AG,  to  join ;  and  aec,  braec,  grad,  from 
bac,  to  reach.  The  hand  had  numerous  names, 
such  as  MAG,  magn,  lag,  clag,  frag,  crog,  glac, 
GRIP,  bags,  from  mag,  to  catch ;  lag,  to  lay  on, 
aeixe ;  rag,  to  reach  for,  that  is  take,  or  reach  to, 
that  is  touch,  reach  to  another,  that  is  give.  Every 

■ 

•  Note  4  Q. 
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kind  of  motion,  which  the  hand  could  perform, 
might  give  it  a  name.  Every  radical  had  a  restricted 
sense,  which  arose  from  personal  action  ;  according- 
ly, BAG,  FAG,  CWAG,  WAG,  LAG,  NAG,  RAG,  SAO,  and 

indeed  every  primitive  word,  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  beat,  move,  work,  lay,  drive,  hold,  turn,  shake^ 
labour,  pluck,  draw,  &c.  applied  to  this  instrument. 
The  hand  shut  was  bag,  bog,  and  fao,  whence 
box  and  fist ;  the  catch,  or  palm,  was  folm  ;  the 
thumb  THUMA,  the  seizer  or  taker;   the  fingers 
were  mag,  tag,  or  fang,  from  mag,  catch  ;  tao  ot 
twag,  pull  or  touch ;    fang,  catch.     To  close 
the  hand  was  clic,  cleek;   in  English,  dencL 
The  toes  were  named  from  the  same  verb  as  the 
fingers  ;  only  tag  was  generally  the  name  of  the 
former,  and  tagt  and  lagtel  of  the  latter.     The 
knee  was  cniw  and  cnig,  the  bending  ;  the  joints 
lith,  from  lig,  to  bow.     The  tendons  streng, 
what  is  stretched ;  and  nerb  and  sinu,  words  of 
like  sense.     The  foundation  of  the  feet,  or  of  the 
body  sitting,  were  bonn,  and  bogt,  or  box,  the 
bottom,  the  sole,  which  word  is  from  sul,  a  base. 
HoH,  iioHM,  hehl,  from  hah,  to  lif);,  or  hang ; 
were  the  hough,  the  ham,  the  heel. 

The  breast  had  many  names,  uchd,  the  risiDg^ 
the  eminence  ;  brust,  the  division  ;  bog,  the  bow, 
or  bend;  bogsom,  the  recess;  bron,  from  rac, 
to  be  sharp  ;  nipel  and  stricel,  from  stric  and 
CNOP,  what  is  prominent,  headed ;  pap  and  bub. 
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round,  circular.  All  the  names  of  milk  and  suck- 
ing refer  to  pressure  or  drawing.  So  lag,  draw ; 
XAGT,  what  is  drawn,  milk ;  mag  and  magel  to 
press  ;  whence  hagelig,  milk  ;  swig,  to  draw : 
big  and  sug,  sucking ;  dwag,  to  force ;  dagd,  the 
pap.  To  bring  up  children  or  any  young  was  AG, 
agla,  and  acla,  ala,  to  increase,  nourish,  feed, 
foster ;  rag  and  lift,  rear,  raise  ;  also  bred,  from 
BAG,  breed.  * 

The  back  was  called  gebac,  hrig,  drag,  all 
meaning  what  is  bent,  or  stretched  out,  that  is 
ridged,  t  Any  point  on  the  back,  or  at  its  ex- 
tremity, was  RUMP  or  romp,  from  rag,  to .  run 
out.  In  animals,  swand,  tagl,  cwagd,  steort, 
scwiB ;  from  swag,  to  turn ;  twag,  to  seize ; 
cwag,  move,  shake ;  stiger,  stir,  move ;  scwab, 
sweep ;  are  in  use  at  this  day. 

The  ordinary  acts  of  the  body  are  so  numerous 
that  only  a  very  few  of  their  names  can  be  insert- 
ed here,  t 

All  primitive  verbs  have  been  used  in  express- 
ing the  varieties  of  corporeal  motion.    Bag  §  prO"  \ 
duced  bear,  bustle,  bend,  bounce,  bite,  bob,  beck, 
boggle,  in  the  sense  qf  Jiesiiatingy  bow ;  fag  pro* 
duced  fetch,  fare,  gOy  fag,  or  weary  by  mming ;  fair» 


•  Note  4  R.  t  Note  4  S. 
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that  is  shapely^  fall,  faddle,  fickle,  fidge»  fatUm, 

feed,  feel,  fumble,  fence,  fester,  find,  fit,  and  fiidgfi, 

fuss,  which  is  hurry  ;    pao  produced  to  pad  or 

pace,  palpitate,  pass,  peep,  pore,  pufi^  pull,  put.  The 

radicals  ag,  wag,  cw^ag,  hwag,  and  gwag,  whidi 

are  words  of  related  signification ;  produced  act, 

eat,  ague,  a  shaking  ;  agony,  a  convulsion ;  *  ach, 

pain  ;  ancle,  the  angle  of  the  leg  ;  wag,  t  to  shake; 

waggle,  and  waddle,  walk,  wake,  wail,   wander, 

wear,  to  carry  clothes^  weep,  winch,  to  turn  or 

twist  about ;  wink,  work  ;  hold,  halt,  haste,  havo^ 

keep,   haul,   heave,   hear,   hie,  heat,   help,  hew, 

hitch,  kick,  hit,  hoot,  wheeze,  huff,  hunger,  hurl, 

hurry,  hustle ;  call,  cast,  catch,  chat,  cheer,  chew, 

choke,  come,  keep,  cough,  &c.  gape,  to  open  ;  gab, 

to  speakj  jabber  Jig;  go,  to  move^  snd  gad,  ramble; 

also  get,  give,  gibe,  gog,  and  goggle.      The  wovdi 

in  common  use  from  dwag,  thwag,  and  twao,  m 

the  sense  of  bodily  action,  are  dash,  die,  do,  dine^ 

dodge,  dowse,  be  dull  and  dumb,  dwell,  dwindle ; 

take,  touch,  talk,  tattle,  taste,  tell,  tickle,  tipple, 

titter,  tug,  tumble,  turn,  twine,  twitch  or  tweak, 

thirst,  totter.     Lag  produced  lay,  lick,  lash,  laugh, 

lead,  lean,  leap,  let,  leave,  lie,  lift,  light  Jrom  an 

eminence^  limp,  lisp,  listen,  live,  loath,  loiter,  look, 

loose,  lug,  lull,  blab,  blow,  bloat,  blush;  climbs 

•  Note  IX.  t  Note  4  Y. 
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doy }  flinch,  fling,  flatter,  flush,  fly ;  glut ;  phy, 
plod,  ply;  slacken,  deep,  slumber,  slash,  splashy 
kc.  In  like  manner,  mag  produced  march,  meat^ 
maul,  meet,  mock,  move^  mumble,  murmur;  smack, 
smell,  smark,  smirk,  smother.  Nao  gave  naked, 
nap,  to  skepf  nod,  kneel,  nip,  nourish ;  gnash, 
gnaw ;  snack,  snap,  snarl,  sneak,  snub,  snu£P.  The 
derivatives  of  rao,  which  refer  to  bodily  action,  are 
very  numerous  in  all  the  dialects.  Some  of  them 
are  rack,  rage,  rail,  raise,  arise,  ramble,  run,  ranges 
rant,  rattle,  rave,  raw,  reach,  to  stretch  or  to  w- 
mitf  reel,  ride,  roar,  rock,  roll,  rot,  rouse;  brag, 
breed,  bring;  crack,  cramp,  creep,  cry;  drag^ 
draw,  dream,  dress,  drink,  droop,  drown,  drudge ; 
fret,  frizzle,  frown  ;  be  greedy,  grow,  grin,  gripe, 
grope,  groan,  growl,  be  gruff  or  grim ;  scrape, 
scratch,  screak,  spread,  spring,  straddle,  strain, 
strangle,  stray,  stress,  stretch,  stride,  strike,  strip, 
stroke,  stroll,  struggle,  strut;  wrench,  wrest, 
wriggle,  wrinkle,  writhe. 

The  derivatives  of  swag,  to  move,  which  daim 
a  place  in  this  enumeration,  are  say,  rit,  see,  send, 
set,  be  sick,  sink,  sup  and  sip,  soil,  sound,  soothe, 
be  sore,  sot,  sour,  suck,  be  sullen,  swathe,  swap^ 
and  stoop,  swagger,  swaUow,  swash,  sway,  sweat, 
swink,  swell,  swerve,  swig,  swim,  swing,  swoon* 

Among  all  these  verbs,  not  one,  in  its  ladnal 
form  and  sense,  pertained  to  the  body.  They 
and  others  of  this  kind,  without  one  exception. 
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are  from  words  of  a  general  significatioiiy  the 
nature  and  origin  of  which  have  been  formerly  ex- 
plained. 

The  names  of  animals  are  derived  from  similar 
sources.  *  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that,  u 
it  was  customary,  in  the  first  ages  of  language,  to 
name  the  human  species  from  the  fact  of  being 
BORN  or  produced,  as  the  words  man,  child, 
BARNE,  &c.  in  old  English,  and  the  terms  adoles- 
CENs,  juvENis,  MAS,  MARiTUs,  viR,  and  the  like  in 
Latin,  sufficiently  establish  ;  so  it  was  usual  to  call 
the  domestic  animals  by  the  ordinary  fact  of  their 
being  bred  ;  or. of  their  having  a  productive  facul- 
ty. The  name  which  was  proper  to  the  young  of 
all  animals  frequently  became  the  appellative  of 
the  species. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  all  living 
things  had  the  general  name  of  cwicu,  quick ;  or 
ANiMATA  and  animalia,  from  an  am  the  breath 
of  life ;  the  ox,  sheep,  cow,  and  goat,  the  most 
ordi  nary  sp  ecies  of  tame  animals,  had  the  names 
AUHs,  Awi,  EowA,  cwo,  and  GAT,  the  three  first  from 
auk  and  wig,  to  breed.  The  bull  was  called  bogs^ 
bugel,  from  bug,  to  spring,  or  bag,  to  bellow ; 
sometimes  steor,  and  tarb  j  and  often  AUHS,a  male 
breeder :  cu  and  cwu,  the  female,  is  from  cwuoa, 
the  derivative  of  cwig,  to  bring  forth.    Her  young 

•  Note  4  Z. 
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WB8  named  wigt  tnd  wigtula,  (vitulus  or  vitulB>) 
a  diminutive  from  wig,  to  bring  forth  young ;  and 
cwegelba  or  cealf,  which  is  the  same*  Agh,  in 
Celtic,  is  a  very  ancient  name  of  a  bull  or  cow  :  it 
is  directly  from  ag,  to  move,  breed,  increase.  The 
word  scEOP  or  gesceop,  a  sheep,  from  sceopan,  to 
make  young,  produce ;  is  not  so  ancient  as  awa  and 
Awi,  which  last  is  the  feminine  termination.* 
This  n^brd  is  found  in  almost  every  language :  in 
the  Celtic  it  is  othisg,  (pronounce  oisc ;)  in  the 
Teutonic  dialect,  awi,  eowa;  in  Latin,  ovis; 
Greek,  ois ;  Slavonic,  ovtza.  A  lamb  or  young 
sheep  is  uan  in  Celtic,  or  luan;  in  Cymraig, 
OEN  ;  in  Teutonic,  eacen  and  lamba  ;  Greek, 
AMNos ;  Latin,  agnus  ;  Slavonic,  agnetze  and 
aegnenoke.  Every  one  of  these  is  derived  from 
AG  and  EAC,  to  breed  and  bear  young  of  what- 
ever kind.  The  verb,  to  yean  or  ean,  is,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  eacn  ;  in  Slavonic,  aegnite.  It 
18  a  word  pertaining  to  the  conception  and  prodnc* 
tion  of  all  animals ;  nor  had  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Asia, 
any  common  name  for  the  domestic  animals,  ex* 
cept  what  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  ferti* 
lity.  The  ram  was  called  rithe,  beathaoh, 
BWBDD  in  Celtic  and  Cymraig ;  aeies  in  Latin } 
CRios  in  Greek ;  bamma  in  the  Teutonic :  fimn 

•  Notes  A. 
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RAG,  to  rush  forward,  to  butt,  lus  well-known 
quality.  Other  names  were  wedder  or  wbtkbm, 
and  in  Slavonic  varane,  from  wagd,  production* 
The  modem  English  senses  of  ox  and  wedder  aie 
recent,  and  not  according  to  the  original  meaning. 

The  horse  species  had  several  names.  The  old- 
est is  EAG  or  EAC,  a  breed.  A  female  was  called 
MARA,  from  MAG,  to  bring  forth  young ;  and  the 
young  FOGLA  and  fala,  from  fag,  to  breed. 
The  word  signifies  what  is  bred  or  brought  fbrtL 
It  was  once  common  to  the  young  of  birds,  and  ef 
every  animal.  A  very  ancient  name  of  the  horse 
species  was  marc,  from  mara,  mare,  already  ex- 
plained. Other  names  were  asp,  and  ghora,  current 
in  India  and  Persia.  Among  the  Teutonic  natiom 
the  words  hengista  and  horsa  came  into  use,  and 
have  nearly  superseded  all  others.  They  are  de- 
rivatives of  HANG  and  HOH  or  hah,  for  the  word 
HORSA  was  originally  hoharsa.  The  sense  was 
taken  from  the  appearance  of  the  male.  Of  this 
proud  conquest  of  our  remote  ancestors  we  have 
received  but  a  very  imperfect  account.  The  time 
when  the  horse,  and  other  domestic  animals,  were 
first  brought  under  human  control,  is  not  known.* 

Herds  of  cattle  were  called  drof,  agmen,  grez, 

HERD,  FEAH,  NEAT,  and  NEATEN,  from   SUCh  WOlds 

as  drive;  ag,  to  drive;  rag,  to  run;  hered» 

*  Note  5  B. 
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nmltitude ;  taGi  to  breed ;  ktd,  to  oompel }  90iiie- 
tiapes  OBF  or  hwbbt^  from  being  driven  about; 
and  AL9  which  is  synonymous  with  a  breed»  The 
Greek  term  poii  is  bom  pa  or  pao,  iii  Teutonic 
FAo>  to  feed. 

Our  term  bird  is  probably  from  BRiDt  a  chicken. 
The  oldest  name  of  this  part  of  the  anunal  king- 
dom  was  ag  or  aga,  from  ag,  to  move.  This  pro- 
duced AVIS  in  Latin,  ornis  in  Greek;  edtn 
ADERTN  in  Cymraig ;  euk  and  ban  in  Celtic  ; 
AR9  ARNAy  EARNy  iu  Tcutonic.  The  Latin  ales 
is  from  agla,  by  contraction  ala^  a  wing,  a  fin ; 
the  organ  by  which  one  flies  or  swims.  The 
Celtic  throws  important  light  on  this  matter.  Ite 
(undoubtedly  from  igta  or  agta,  the  preterite 
of  ag)  signifies  a  feather,  a  wing,  a  fin  ;  hence  a 
fish  is  caUed  iasg,  and  in  Greek  ichthus  ;  a  bird 
iar  :  ITACH  is  winged,  and  italach  flying.  The 
same  property  which  gave  rise  to  the  terms  yoLU« 
CRis  and  ales,  from  volo,  and  ala  ;  and  flaoel 
and  FAGEL,  from  flag  and  fag,  to  move  or  fly ; 
produced  feder,  a  wing  or  pinion,  from  the  same 
fag  ;  and  agila,  the  flyer,  the  eagle,  from  ao.  A 
vring  (originally  waginga)  is  in  Greek  ptebok  ;  in 
Slavonic  kreilo  ;  but  a  singlefeather  and  fin  of  a  fish 
are  PERo ;  and  a  bird  ptitza.  The  Teutonic  verb 
is  Fag,  to  move,  fly ;  fagd  is  flying ;  fagdeba  or 

?  Note  6  C. 
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FEDERA  18  an  instrument  of  flying ;  figna  is  pen- 
KA  in  Latin,  but  fin  in  English.  An  animal  pos- 
sessing fins  is  FiGSc,  a  fish.  The  Greek  name  of 
FERN,  a  species  of  plant,  is  pteris,  the  winged  or 
feathered. 
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Note  A«  p.  i. 
A  PRESUMPTION  will  be  established  in  favour  of 
the  above  statement,  by  a  view  of  certain  words 
which  no  nation  can  be  supposed  to  borrow  from 
another,  which,  however,  are  found  in  the  language 
of  every  European,  and  many  Asiatic  countries. 


Mm^Rth..CeUu:.    ( 

Cytntaeg* 

TeuUmie.        Skuie.    Flniah.  Pink.  SnacHi. 

Pmther     Athair 

Tad 

Fader               Otche     Atkia   Pader   FSta 

Mother    Mathair 

Mam 

ModoT              Mate     Ama    Mader 

BnAer    Bnthair 

Brawd 

Brotbar            Brata     Weli    Biader  Bhmtil 

Dftn^terNighcu 

I 

Dohtar            Docbe 

Mow       Luan 

Lloer 

MAqradie 

Hcmrt      Cridhe 

KiidaTtt 

Ligbt 

Wind      Gaoth 

Gwynt 

AbstandWind  V6tr 

Man        Mac 

Mab 

Maeg              Maja     Mori  Mwd    Mtna 

)taM      Ainm 

Enw 

Natno             Inya              NSin    Vmmm 

The  coincidence  among  the  words  of  the  above 
list  is  obvious,  and  cannot  be  accidental.    Indeedt 
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it  will  be  found  greater,  when  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that,  in  all  these  languages,  there  were 
many  synonymous  words  once  in  use,  which  after- 
wards became  obsolete,  except  one  principal  term. 
Dad  and  father  are  of  this  kind  in  the  Teutonic 
dialects.  In  Visigothic  and  Greek,  atta  and  fa-  - 
DER,  or  pater,  occur  frequently.  The  term  amm, 
for  mother,  is  found  in  several  Teutonic  dialects, 
and  in  Sanscrit.  Otche  is  a  variety  of  atta. 
Though  NiGHE>\N  be  the  common  Celtic  word  for 
daughter,  dear  is  also  found  in  the  oldest  writiDgs. 
Luan  and  lloer,  from  llug,  light,  are  the  Celtic 
andCymraig  names  for  the  moon,  but  Mios  and 
MIS,  a  month,  which  signifies  a  moon's  course,  show 
that  the  word  from  which  they  come  had  been  in 
the  language.  A  particular  history  of  all  these 
terms  is  contained  in  this  work.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  above  table 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  atta,  avus,  pa- 
ter, AUCTOR,  are  a  father ;  maia,  mat£;r,  a  mo- 
ther :  FRATER,  (pronounce  like  fratter  in  Englishy) 
a  brother  ;  fratria,  a  brotherhood ;  THUGATEB9 
a  daughter ;  luna,  imana,  mene,  the  moon  ;  men- 
sis,  a  month  ;  cor,  gear,  cardia,  the  heart ;  lux, 
light ;  Lucos,  clear  and  white  ;  lampros,  shining; 
vENTus,  ATMos,  ANEMos,  wiud,  from  AH  and  WAB^ 
or  rather  ag  and  wag,  blow,  of  which  hereafter ; 
MAS,  a  male  ;  onoma  and  nomen,  a  name.- 
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Note  B.  p.  6. 
The  state  of  Gaul,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  in* 
Tasion,  is  accurately  described  by  Csesar  in  many 
places  of  his  Commentaries,  particularly  in  Lib.  vi. 
before  his  account  of  the  insurrection  uAder  Acco. 
His  narrative  of  the  divisions  of  Gaul  is  well  known» 
but  requires  illustration.  The  Belgss  were  most- 
ly of  German  origin.  The  Aquitani  spoke  the 
Vase,  or  Gascon  tongue,  which  seems  to  have  been 
universal  in  Spain.  The  names  of  the  Spanish 
rivers,  mountains,  cities;  all  show  that  the  inhabit* 
ants  were  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  words  tag> 
TAGus,  DURi,  DURius,  TURiAS,  aud  suERO,  are  frcm 
tagw,  TAW,  running  water,  dwor,  water,  and  suiR. 
A  noble  commentary,  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  might  be  written  by 
a  prudent  and  rational  philologist,  from  the  mate^ 
rials  supplied  by  geography.  The  French  writers 
Pelletier,  Gebelin,  and  Bullet,  are  not  to  be  trust* 
ed.  The  name  of  mountains,  and  of  cities  raised 
on  them,  was  briga,  a  Cymraig  word  of  very  ex- 
tensive use.  Hence  Augusto-briga,  Lacobriga, 
Meidobnga,  Mirobriga,  Arabriga,  Tala-brica,  now 
Talavera  ;  Sego-briga,  &c.  Spanish  towns  ;  also  the 
Canta-bri,  Braecarii,  Artabri,  Berones,  Brigantes ; 
Spanish  tribes.  All  the  Celtic  dialects,  viz.  the 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armoric,  have 
the  word  briga  in  one  or  other  form.  It  therefore 
requires  much  skill,  to  determine  the  particiilar  dia- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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lecti  to  which  that  and  many  other  words  immedi- 
ately belong. 

Note  C.  p.  7- 
Some  of  the  arguments  for  the  opinion  stated  a- 
bove,  concerning  the  Cymri  in  Graul,  rest  on  the 
following  details  :  1^/,  The  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  all  Cymri.     See  an  admirable  view  of  this 
fact  in  Mr  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  through- 
out, but  particularly  in  B.  I.  c.  2,  S.     The  Scot- 
tish Celts  are  a  colony  from  Ireland.     See  the 
same  work,  B.  11.  c.  6.     The  ancient  British  and 
Gaulish  tribes  had  the  saipe  names.      Compare 
Ptolemy's  Maps  of  Gaul  and  Britain.    2</,  The 
names  of  Gael,  Celts,  Caledonii,  are  clearly  de- 
rived from  Celyddon  and  Gwyddel  in  Welsh  or 
Cymraig,   words  which  signify  the  woods ;   for 
Coed  Celyddon  (pronounce  Kelithon)  is  conunon 
Welsh  for  the  Caledonian  wood  in  Scotland.     The 
native  terms  are,   cel,   a  wood ;    Cwyd»  trees ; 
GWYDDO  and   gwtdd,   woody  land;    gwyddeIi, 
(pronounce  guithel,)  an  Irishman  ;  owtddeleo,  in 
Celtic  GAODHELiG,  the  Irish  language.     See  Rich- 
ard's Welsh  Dictionary  and  Mr  Chalmers's  Cale- 
donia, passim.  The  Gaulish  nations  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Celto^  nearly    500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Romans  pronounced  owtddsli 
GALLi.     The  Belgse,  who  derived  their  name  from 
Bolg,  fierce  or  warlike,  and  their  dialect  from  the 
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CeltiCi  appear,  from  the  titles  of  their  tribes,  towns^ 
and  chiefs,    to  have  spoken  in  the   British  or 
Cymraig.     So  bratus-pantium,  from  pant,   a 
valley,  a  bottom ;  catalaunum,  the  battle-plain ; 
MORiNi,  the  people  on  the  sea,  from  mor,  the  sea ; 
ADUATici,  the  people  at  the  ford  or  passage  of  the 
Mosa,  from  oddi  ♦  *  *     All  words  ending  in  tes, 
such  as  ATREBATES,  CALETEs,  show  the  Cymraig 
plurals  CAiD,  OD,  ydd,  and  edd.     Such  names  as 
VELocAssES,    TRiCAssEs,   BiDucAssEs,    are  from 
owAs,  a  youth,  a  young  man.     It  was  common  to 
add  MAGI  and  gwasi  to  the  names  of  tribes,  and 
MAG  and  DUN  to  the  names  of  towns.    Magi  was 
youth  or  men,  gwasi  young  men.      Mag  was  a 
field  or  plain,  and  dun  an  enclosed  height.      3df 
The  names  above  mentioned  belong  to  Belgic 
Graul,  with  the  exception  of  one.     That  the  Cym- 
raig dialect  was  spoken  in  Celtic  Gaul  appears 
from  the   names  of  the  rivers  oarumna,    from 
GARW  and  AVON,  the  rapid  river;  and  arav-ur^ 
the  arar,  the  slow  river ;   the  divona,  from  dw» 
God,  and  ffynon,  a  fountain.     This  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Ausonius  Burdigalensis  in  the  verse» 

Divona^  CeltaJum  lingu^^  fons  addite  Divis.  /  yr 

The  Cymraig  mode  of  forming  compounds  may 
be  seen  in  lug-dunum,  the  hill  of  the  crow ;  (oon« 
suit,  on  this  name,  Plutarch's  Treatise  on  Riven ;) 
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likewise  in  vindomar,  indutiomab,  teutomae; 

ORGETORIX,  EPOREDORIX,  DUMKORIX  ;  in  which  MAR 

or  MOER  is  a  chiefs  and  rhys  a  leader  or  cham- 
pion.    Bat  the  point  is  completely  estatbUshed  bj 
the  interpretation  of  certain  Craulish  words  givai 
by  Roman  writers.     For  example^  pehfeiutla, 
quinquefoliumi  the  plant  cinquefoil^  mentioned  by 
Apuleius  and  Dioscorides,  from  fum,  five,  and 
BEiLEN,  a  leaf;    and  petgrituh,  found  in  the 
classics,  a  Gaulic  chariot,  says  Festus,  so  called  k 
numero  quatuor  rotarum.    Now,  every  true  Britan 
knows  that  pedwar  is  four,  and  rhod  a  whesL 
The  argument  turns  not  on  deilen  and  both,  lad^ 
and  wheel,  which  are  common  to  the  Celtic  of  In^* 
land  and  Wales ;  but  on  pump  and  pedwar,  whidi, 
in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Irish,  are  coio  and  cxa- 
thair.    This  distinction  has  existed  since  the  ev- 
liest  times.    The  Celtas  of  the  first  colony  adopted 
the  forms  quinque  and  quatuor,  not  from  the 
Latin,  but  from  the  original  dialect  of  their 
tors.     The  Cymri  followed  the  Teutonic 
in  this  respect.     A  multitude  of  words  in  thmr 
dialect  approaches  to  the  Teutonic  form,  and  then- 
fore  afford  excellent  assistance  in  connecting  the 
Celtas  with  the  Eastern  races  of  men.      The  facts 
thus  stated  require  little  confirmation  from  the 
Cymraig  word  allobrogae,  which  an   andent 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  affirms  to  be  derived  frtnn  Ac 
Gallic  words  brog,  ager;   and  allo,  aliod;   in 
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modern  Welsh  al-bbo;  nor  from  cevbn,  tke 
Bamqif  of  the  mons  Gebenosy  cevennes  signifying 
a  ridge.  The  Arvemi  had  that  name  from  ab 
TBBN,  near  the  mountains  ;  the  Alps  and  Appe» 
nines,  from  alp,  high,  elevated ;  and  penn,  a  peak. 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs,  which  a  candid 
inquirer  may  have  at  will,  in  support  of  the  opi* 
nion,  ^*  That  the  population  of  Gaul  and  the  Alps, 
and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  armies  which  invaded 
Greece  under  Bolgius  and  Brennus  ;  the  allies  of 
the  German  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  were  Cymri, 
not  Celts  of  the  Irish  division.  That  primitive  race 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Continent,  a  few  tribes 
only  excepted,  before  the  dawn  of  history." 

Note  D.  p.  8. 
The  distance  between  India  and  Ireland  is  so 
great,  that  any  idea  of  a  direct  intercourse  betwemi 
the  two  countries,  in  ancient  times,  must  not  be 
entertained  by  minds  which  are  free  from  pnga« 
dice  or  enthusiasm.  No  credit  can  be  attached  to 
the  numerous  systems  of  Bryant  and  his  admirers, 
(m  this  or  any  other  subject.  A  few  distorted 
words,  a  solitary  passage  of  some  ancient  writer,  a 
train  of  improbable  reasonings,  form  the  substance  of 
their  voluminous  works,  which  impede  and  burden 
the  study  of  rational  inquiry.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  less  certain,  that  the  Celtic  is  an  original  lan- 
guage, which  bears  great  similarity  in  many  of  its 
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words  to  the  Sanscrit.  The  Greek,  Latin,  San- 
scrit, and  Celtic,  resemble  one  another.  The  Tea- 
tonic  often  diflPers  from  all  of  them,  and  afifords  an 
explanation  of  their  peculiarities.  For  example^ 
the  Celtic  word,  ceud  ;  British,  cant  ;  Latin, 
CENTUM  ;  Greek,  hecaton  ;  Sanscrit,  sat  ;  Per- 
sic,  SAD ;  and  Sclavonic,  sto  ;  signify  hundred^  a 
term  which  has  led  to  the  history  of  all  the  rest. 
In  the  oldest  Teutonic  book,  hundred  is  written 
taihuntehund,  that  is  ten-ten,  from  taihund,  ten. 
Hund,  the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  came  into  use 
for  it.  In  the  above  mentioned  languages,  humd 
was  corrupted  into  cent,  and  ceud  :  deca  is  the 
Greek  corruption  of  taihund  or  tigund,  ten: 
HECATON  stands  for  decaedcond.  In  Sanscrit, 
TIGUND  became  an  adjective,  dasan  and  dasat, 
ten.  Hence  dasadasat,  a  hundred,  by  contiac- 
tion  SAT.  The  Persian  and  Slavonic  forma  are 
similar  to  the  Sanscrit,  because  the  Persians  and 
Indians  were  the  same  people ;  and  the  Slavi  are 
descendants  of  the  Sauromatae^  u  e.  northern 
Medes.  The  name  med  or  mat  signifies  tribe, 
or  people.  See  Lye's  A.  S.  Dictionary,  in  voc. 
Magas  and  Maegth.  Hund-raed  in  A.  Saxon, 
means  the  number  of  hund  :  sto,  in  Slavonic,  ia 
instead  of  sato. 

Note  £.  p.  8. 
The  Teutonic  nations  had  peopled  Grennany 
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many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  they 
had  not  crossed  the  Rhine,  till  about  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
two  of  their  most  warlike  tribes.  The  Greeks 
knew  something  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  before,  or  about  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Pliny  quotes  Pytheas  of  Mar- 
seilles, Eratosthenes,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Guttones,  Cimbri,  and  their  kindred,  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Baltic.  His  words 
are,  "  Pytheas  Guttonibus,  Germaniae  genti,  ac- 
coli  sestuarium  Mentonomon  nomine  ;  ab  oceano, 
spatio  stadiorum  sex  millium  :  ab  hoc,  diei  naviga- 
tione,  insulam  abesse  Abalum.  Illuc  yer6  succi- 
num  fluctibus  advehi,  et  esse  concreti  maris  purga- 
mentum.  Incolas  pro  ligno  ad  ignem  uti  eo,  proxi- 
misque  Teutonis  vendere.  Huic  et  Timaeus  cre- 
dedit,  sed  insulam  Basiliam  vocavit."  (Lib.  xxxvii« 
c.  S.)  Pomponius  Mela,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  45, 
describes  the  very  large  arm  of  the  ocean  beyond 
the  Elbe,  '*  Codanus  ingens  sinus,*'  full  of  great 
and  small  islands ;  and  adds,  that  Codanovia,  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  of  all  these,  was,  in  his  days, 
still  possessed  by  the  Teutoni.  Pliny,  Lib.  iv.  c.  12, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Sinus  Codanus,  joining  to 
the  Cimbrorum  promontorium,  which  he  relates  to 
l>e  full  of  islands  :  "  Quarum  clarissima  Scandi- 
navia est,  incompertse  magnitudinis,  portionem  tan* 
turn  ejus  quod  sit  notum,  Hellevionum  gente  iQ 
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incolente  pagis,  quae  alteram  orbem  terranim 
appellat.  Nee  est  minor  opinione  Finingia."  The 
Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  these  r^ons, 
from  the  conquests  in  Germany  under  Tiberius, 
from  the  notices  obtained  by  the  garrisons  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  and  from  the  traders  in  amber, 
which  was  brought  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 
Julius  CsBsar  observes,  in  his  Commentaries,  that 
the  Hercynia  Sylva  was  known  to  Eratosthenes. 

If  any  theory  may  be  formed  on  a  matter  so  ob- 
scure, it  is  probable  that  the  Suevi  were  the  moat 
ancient  of  the  German  nations.  The  Vinduli,  or 
Vandali,  of  whom  the  Burgundians,  Varini,  Casini, 
and  Guttonesjf  (Goths,)  were  a  part ;  seem  to  have 
been  Suevic  colonies,  that  had  occupied  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  several  of  its  islands. 
The  Cimbri,  Teutoni,  Cauchi,  Cherasci,  and  other 
tribes  from  the  Batavian  coast  to  Scandinavia,  were 
certainly  more  removed,  both  in  place  and  dialect» 
from  the  Suevi  than  the  Vindili.  The  Visigothie» 
Longobardic,  Vandalic,  and  Suevic  tribes  that  invad- 
ed Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa,  were  assuredly  the  same 
people.  But  the  western  dialects  have  peculiarities 
which  separate  them  from  the  Eastern  Teutonic  ; 
though,  in  substance  and  form,  both  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  same.  The  Finns  had  possession  q£ 
Scandinavia  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  TeutonL 
Pliny  describes  the  Teutonic  and  Finnish  countries 
in  language  almost  proper  at  this  day ;  and  Jor* 
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na&des,  after  relating  the  unvarying  history  of  the 
Northern  Scred*fini,  or  Finns,  that  use  snow-skates ; 
mentions  also  the  Hnni  mitissimi,  Scanzis  cultori- 
bus  omnibus  mitiores ;  that  resided  in  the  souths 
near  the  Ostrogoth®,  Raumaricse,  and  Rangnarics. 
The  isle  of  Funen  is  said  to  have  its  name  from 
the  Finns.  It  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  Teu« 
toni  entered  Scandinavia  three  or  four  centuries  be« 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  drove  before  them  the 
Finns,  of  whom  the  remains  were  still  to  be  found 
in  that  country  in  the  age  of  Justinian.  The  Finns 
of  the  North  are  now  called  lappi,  from  lop, 
leap;  (Vide  Paul  Wamefrede  de  Gest.  L4ng.'o 
Lib.  i.  c.  5.)  Their  ancient  appellation  is  from^ 
FAEN,  a  fen,  a  marsh ;  given  them  by  the  Teu«* 
tones. 

The  name  scanben-au,  the  land  of  caves,  was  be- 
stowed  on  that  large  district,  from  the  practice  of, 
dwelling  in  rocky  caves,  *'  excisis  rupibus,  quasi 
castellis,  ritu  belluino.'^  (Jom.  c.  3.  de  Reb.  Get.) 
ScAND,  or  scANDs,  is  a  cover  or  defence,  from 
sc£AGEND,  covcring.  The  modem  word  is  schakts, 
a  foit ;  and  in  English  sconce,  which  is  still  more 
humble.  Scanoer  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Tea- 
tonic  plurals  on  record.  Au  and  gau  are  a  re- 
gion, from  AGA,  grow,  ground ;  the  same  as  aia 
and  GAiA,  earth,  in  Greek.  The  name  Codanus 
is  considered  by  Grotius  as  a  corruption  of  oudbn, 
or  Gothic.    He  quotes,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
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the  adjective  gudske,  often  applied  by  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  to  Gothland ;  and  his  derivation  is 
much  confirmed  by  the  term  GuttoneSi  the  Latin 
appellation  of  Gothen,  Goths.  The  reason  why 
we  find  Guttones,  Gottones,  and  Gotthones  or 
Gotthoi  in  the  classics,  is  this  :  The  Greek  and 
Latin  th  was  not  pronounced  like  our  th  in  thing, 
as  is  generally  imagined.  Theta  was  articulated 
like  T-H  in  Chat-iiam,  the  t  and  h  being  distinctly 
but  consecutively  heard.  GotheUi  therefore,  was 
not  pronounced  as  among  us,  but  Got-hen,  which 
produced  the  above  orthography.  The  progenitors 
of  the  Spaniards  called  themselves  ouden  and  go- 
then,  good  men  ;  from  Guds  or  Goths,  useful,  be- 
neficial, serviceable.  The  Quadi,  on  the  contrary, 
were  called  cwaden,  bad  men, — a  character  which 
they  maintained  with  much  less  difficulty. 

Note  F.  p.  9. 
An  admirable  but  obscure  account  of  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  state  of  Gaul  is  given  by  Caesar, 
De  Bello  Gal.  Lib.  vi.  The  Druids,  a  regularly 
instituted  priesthood,  had,  before  his  age,  reduced 
the  Celtic  religion  into  a  system,  and  consequently 
they  had  rendered  it  more  complex  and  intricate 
than  it  usually  exists  among  savages.  They  taught 
the  people  that  they  were  descended  from  Dis  or 
Dits,  the  God  of  Night ;  by  which  they  instructed 
them  to  reckon  time  in  preference  to  day.     The 
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principal  Gaulic  deity  was  Mercury^  whom  they 
worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  the  arts,  and  patron 
of  travelling  and  merchandise.  The  native  title  of 
this  god  was  Teutat,  probably  from  teut,  people  ; 
in  modem  Celtic  tuath,  or  tuadh,  a  word  com- 
mon in  old  Gaulish,  as  may  be  observed  in  teuto- 
MARUs,  and  similar  names.  A  passage  in  Livy 
mentions  a  heap  of  earth,  called  mercurias  teu- 
tates,  which  identifies  Mercury  and  Teutat,  "  the 
God  of  the  People.'*  One  of  the  well-known  oc- 
cupations of  the  Grecian  Mercury  was  to  conduct 
souls  to  the  infernal  regions,  which  possibly  was 
also  exercised  by  his  Celtic  representative.  After 
Mercury,  Cassar  records,  that  the  Gauls  worshipped 
Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  concerning 
whom  they  entertained  the  common  opinions. 
The  native  names  of  these  deities  were  Belen  or 
Belin,  Hesus  or  Gaes,  Taramis  and  Belisama. 
The  learned  have  been  at  pains  to  deduce  the  dei- 
ties and  superstitions  of  Gaul  from  those  of  Phoe- 
nicia,— a  labour  which  has  contributed  to  pervert 
truth  and  dishonour  philology.  According  to 
them,  Teutates  is  Taaut  and  Thoth,  Belin  Baa), 
Belisama  Beelsamaia,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  .  It 
requires  only  a  reasonable  portion  of  Oriental 
learning,  and  a  little  common  sense,  to  detect  the 
absurdity  of  these  etymologies.  The  opinions 
which  have  filled,  and  continue  to  fill,  volumes  of 
Celtic,  Antediluvian,  Indo^Scythian,  and  Phcmi- 
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cian  antiquities,  vanish  under  the  influence  of 
tional  erudition,  like  idle  dreams.  The  itinerant 
character  of  superstition  and  of  Phosnician  oonh 
merce  may  account  for  some  vestiges  of  the  worship 
of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Germany  ;  but  the  religious  system  of  any  of  these 
countries  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  its  r^ 
spective  people  and  nation. 

The  Belgic  Gauls  were  mostly  of  German  ori- 
gin ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  evident,  from  the  names 
of  their  tribes  and  chiefs,  that  in  Caesar's  age  they 
spoke  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Celtic  It  has 
been  already  shown,  that  the  Celtic  of  proper 
Gaul  was,  in  his  days,  not  Earse,  but  ancient  Bri- 
tish. The  pure  German  names  of  ario-vists, 
the  support  of  the  army  ;  suevi  ;  ubii,  the  Low* 
land  men,  from  ub,  under,  below ;  eburones,  the 
bank-men,  from  ebur  or  ubar,  a  bank,  (of  the 
river  Rhine  ;)  pae-mani  ;  cherusci,  from  here, 
an  army,  a  multitude;  harudes,  from  har  an 
army ;  vanoiones,  from  wang,  a  plain,  a  meadow, 
wANG-woNEN ;  MARCo-MANNi,  march-mcu,  or  bor- 
derers ;  siGAMBRi,  dwellers  on  the  river  Sig ; 
may  be  contrasted  with  belgae,  from  bolg,  fierce ; 
NERvii,  of  uncertain  origin ;  moriki,  people  on 
the  sea,  from  mor,  sea ;  atrebates,  dwelling  in 
TREV,  villages  or  cantons,  from  a-trefoeddau  ; 
ADUATici,  living  at  the  ford  or  passage  of  the 
river,  from  ad-uath  ;  and  the  Belgic  names  of 
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die  chiefs  Boduognatus,  Comiug,  Iccius,  Antebro- 
gitu,  and  others.  Tlie  Suessiones  were  a  power- 
ful Belgie  tribe,  governed  at  one  time  by  Divitia* 
ens,  a  name  evidently  not  of  Teatcmic,  but  Cdtic 
origin;  and  afterwards  by  Galbai  (Cses.  Comm. 
lib*  ii.  p.  S%)  which  signifies,  in  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects, DURUS  or  FORTis.  BiBRAX  WBS  a  BcIgic  fort, 
the  name  is  not  German.  The  Belgic  name  Bo- 
duognatus  resembles  in  part  that  of  Crit(^natus, 
the  celebrated  Arvemian.  If  it  were  necessary  in 
this  place,  or  if  it  led  to  any  better  end  than  the 
refutation  of  the  common  belief,  that  the  Bdgse 
spoke  Teutonic,  I  could  collect  minute  evidence, 
sufficient  to  prove  beycmd  doubt,  that  these  Ger- 
man colonies  had  exchanged  their  original  speech 
for  a  dialect  of  that  country  in  which  they  had 
aettled. 

As  for  the  indigenous  Celta^  almost  every 
name  contributes  to  determine  their  Cymraig  ori- 
pn«  The  Boii,  from  beiaidh,  formerly  booth, 
victory,  bravery;  bogii,  brave;  Camutes,  Onr- 
noeddau,  the  people  of  the  cairn,  for  their  dis- 
trict was  the  chief  seat  of  the  national  religion ; 
Armorici,  the  people  along  the  sea,  called,  by  Ph>- 
oopius,  Arborichi,  that  is,  Ar-vorichi,  for  beta 
was  pronounced  v  in  his  time,  as  it  is  at  present  in 
Greece ;  Mediolanum  for  meadho,  now  written 
V£w,-4fMJMi^  and  ll ak,  an  enclosure,  a  town  ;  No- 
viodunum,  Newydd  dyn ;  Camnkgaras,  deseend* 
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ed  from  the  god  Camulus,  whence  Camulodanum* 
Tasgetius  Carnutensis,  sprung  from  the  former 
kings  of  the  Camutes,  was  called  Tywysogaethi, 
pronounce  Tii-iisogaethi,  that  is,  related  to  a  king, 
a  prince.     Moritasgus  is  king  or  chief  on  sea,  a 
sea-king.     From  the  Roman  way  of  writing  Uchel- 
dun,  viz.  Uxello-dunum ;   we  discover  that  the 
Celtic  guttural  cu  was  by  Caesar  written  x,  which 
illustrates    Dumnorix,   Vereingetorix,   Yiridorix, 
BiturigeSi  Caturiges,  Cingetorix,  and  similar  names 
of  chiefs,  (righ,)  and  tribes  named  from  chiefs: 
Caturix  means  the  chief  of  battle.     Some  of  these 
names  are  known  to  be  British  from  their  mode  of 
composition,  rather  than  from  the  words,  now  be- 
come obsolete  in  Welsh,  but  common  in  ancint 
British  names.     The  Vase,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  are 
radically  the  same  ;  but  they  have  peculiar  shades 
of  difierence,  the  exact  discrimination  of  which  de« 
termines  the  character  of  the  philologist.     Whita- 
ker  declared  that  many  thousands  of  English  words 
were  borrowed  from  the  Welsh  by  the  Saxons. 
The  Caledonians  are  implicitly  believed  by  the 
modem  Highlanders  to  have  spoken  Earse.     The 
very  memory  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons  has  perish*  * 
ed  in  the  north  of  Scotland.     Another  order  of  in- 
quirers maintains,  that  the   Caledonians,  Belgas^ 
and  ancient  British,  spoke  Teutonic ;  and  they  ac- 
tually pretend  to  trace  a  colony  from  the  isle  of 
Pence,  in  the  Euxine,  to  Scandinavia  and  Scot* 
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land.      The  vestiges  of  language  refute  these  im- 
probabilities. 

Note  G.  p.  9f 
Tacitus  relates  these  fables  in   his  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  ancient  Germans.    The  name  tuis- 
TON  or  TUiscoN,  for  the  reading  is  disputed,  seems 
to  be  from  twig  or  tig,  in  what  particular  sense  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain.    The  nominative,  Tiw,  has 
been  derived  in  late  times  from  tiwaes  or  tiwes 
in   TiwEs-DAEG,   Tuesday,    commonly  translated 
DIES  MARTis.    Some  have  distorted  tuistonem  in- 
to TUETONEM,  and  TEUTiscoNEM,  which  is  an  in- 
stance of  unwarrantable  emendation.     Tuiston  is 
probably  from  tiohst  or  twihst,  generation,  but 
this  is  mere  unsupported  conjecture.  -  His  son 
Manus  bears  a  more  certain  title,  the  name  Mann 
being  indubitably  from  magen,  a  derivative  of 
MAEG,  a  child,  a  son,  whoever  has  been  bom,  a  man. 
The  descendants  of  Mann  were  the  Ingewonen, 
Istaevonen,  and  Herumwonen,  names  descriptive 
of  the  local  situation  of  the  tribes.   The  Ingewonen 
were  those  that  dwelt  in  the  interior  towards  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  promontory  of  Jutland ; 
the  Istaevonen  were  those  that  dwelt  in  the  west ; 
the  Herumwonen  those  that  dwelt  in  the  middle 
of  the  country.    (Vid.  Tac.  de  Morib.  Germ,  c  *, 
cum  not.  Brotieri.  Edinburgi,  1796.)  These  names 
are  fabulous,  and  not  of  great  antiquity.     Pliny's 
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accounty  lib.  iv.  14,  is,  **  That  there  are  five 
of  Germans.  The  Vindili,  (the  Vandalii  of  Taci- 
tus,) of  whom  the  Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini, 
Gutthonesy  are  a  part.  Another  race  are  the  In- 
gaevoneSi  a  part  of  whom  are  the  Cimbri,  Teutoni, 
and  the  nations  of  the  Chauci.  But  those  next  to 
the  Rhine  are  the  Istaevones,  a  part  of  whom  are 
the  midland  Cimbri.  The  Hermionesj  of  whom 
are  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Catti,  Cherusci.  Tfaa 
fifth  division  are  the  Peucini  and  Bastemae,  ivho 
border  with  the  forementioned  Daci.'' 

The  name  of  Germani  was  given  by  the  Belgie 
Gauls  to  a  few  tribes  which  passed  the  Rhine  abonft 
the  age  of  Caesar.  Though  most  of  the  Bdg» 
were  of  German  origin,  (Vid.  Caes.  de  Bello  GalL 
Lib.  ii.)  yet  they  appear  to  have  lost  their  own 
tongue,  and  to  liave  spoken  a  dialect  of  the  Ceitie. 
The  name  Germani  is  a  Celtic  corruption  of  Wehr- 
mannen,  from  wigr,  battle,  and  man,  a  man.  Tlie 
Belgffi  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri,  when  they  were  on  their  way  through 
Gaul  into  Italy.  All  ancient  writers  agree  in  con- 
sidering the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  as  Germanie 
tribes.  As  the  name  of  Germani  became  known 
to  the  Romans  about  A.  U.  C.  531,  before  onr 
era  222,  (Vide  Lapides  vel  Fastos  Capitol,  apud 
Piranesi,  pag.  42,)  when  one  of  the  consuls  de- 
feated the  Galli  Insubres,  and  their  allies  the  Ger- 
mans, at  Clastidium  ;  the  passage  of  the  Germani 
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Drer  the  Rhine  most  have  happened  a  little  earlier 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Carbo  was  killed  by 
ti»  Cimbri  A.  U.  C.  640,  near  Aquileia.  They 
ravaged  Gaul  for  several  years.  In  A.  U.  C.  645, 
they  defeated  the  consul  Silanus  in  Italy.  The 
Tigurini,  a  division  of  the  Helvetic  Grauls,  de« 
stroyed  Cassius  and  his  aimy  in  A.  U.  C  647* 
The  Cimbri  routed  Scaurus  in  A.  U.  C.  646; 
and  in  649  they  and  their  allies,  the  Teutones, 
Tigurini,  and  Ambrones,  overcame  Manlius  and 
Caepio,  who  lost  80,000  of  their  troops.  Marius, 
after  watching  the  united  Gauls  and  Germans  for 
some  time,  defeated  the  Teutones  at  Aix,  A.  U.  C. 
652 ;  the  Cimbri  on  the  Adige  in  Italy,  A.  U.  C. 
653  ;  and  dispersed  the  Tigurini.  The  name  of 
the  Cimbric  king  was  Boiorix.  The  king  of  the 
Teutones  was  Teutobochus,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  bodily  strength.  Both  names  are  Graulic 
rather  than  German  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  armour  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described  by 
Plutarch  in  Mario,  p.  4S0,  indicates  the  opulence 
of  Gaul,  a  country  which,  in  those  times,  was 
much  more  wealthy  than  Germany.  The  Cimbri 
and  Teutones  were  driven  southward  by  an  inun- 
dation of  their  settlements  in  Jutland.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Cimbri  are  described  by  Pliny,  Taci- 
tus, and  Ptolemy,  as  residing  in  that  peninsula  in 
their  own  age  ;  and  so  generally  had  their  fiune 
ertablished  itself  amwg  the  other  tribes,  that  the 

VOL.  I.  L 
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chiefs  assumed  the  name  of  Cimberius.  Cimberiis 
and  Nasua  were  leaders  of  the  Suevi,  a  Teiy  popu- 
lous and  formidable  German  nation,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Caesar,  De  BelL  Gall.  Lib.  i.  and  It. 
The  Suevi  of  Caesar  are  said  to  be  the  Chenisd 
and  Catti  of  succeeding  writers. 

The  language  of  all  the  German  tribes  was  the 
same  ;  and  though  there  were  many  varieties  in  dia- 
lect, these  consisted  more  in  pronunciation  than  in 
difference  of  terms  or  construction.  As  the  Soefi 
were  the  greatest  nation,  their  dialect  seems  te 
have  been  the  most  common  in  ancient  Germany. 
The  Alamanni  were  descended  from  them ;  the 
Visigoths,  Vandals,  Longobardi,  and  Burgundians^ 
appear  to  have  been  Suevic  colonies ;  and  the 
Saxons,  though  parted  from  the  Suevi  by  an  extent 
of  country,  discover  their  extraction  in  the  affinity 
of  their  dialect. 

Note  H.  p.  17. 
A  great  impediment  to  the  science  of  philology 
has  been  produced  by  a  partial  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  of  this  division  of  the  globe^  whidi 
has  led  either  to  inaccurate  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  of  speech,  or  to  a  misapplication  of  such  mi- 
nute facts  as  individuals  occasionally  possessed.  A 
student  in  Hebrew  seeks  only  for  Hebrew  words  in 
every  dialect.  The  learned  Bochart  found  Fho»- 
nician  everywhere.     A  Celtic  philologist  derives 
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the  European  languages  from  his  mother  tongue. 
A  German  proceeds  on  a  similar  principle  in  his 
inquiries.  The  historian  of  Manchester  affirmed 
that  many  thousands  of  English  words  were  direct- 
ly from  the  ancient  British.  He  was  deceived  by 
the  resemblance  of  terms,  which  was  as  great  be- 
tween the  Slavic  and  English,  as  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh.  Others  fill  their  pages  .with  etymo- 
logies, which  are  constrained  and  absurd,  support- 
ed by  no  evidence  but  the  shadow  of  erudition. 
When  I  assert,  that  the  language  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  history  of  speech^ 
I  only  mean,  that,  after  examination,  I  have  found, 
that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is  the  purest,  though  not 
\  tthe  must  polished  descendant  of  the  tongue,  which 
was,  and  is  still,  used  from  India  to  the  Atlantic ; 
snd  therefore  the  most  suitable  for  explaining  the 
properties  of  the  other  ancient  and  modem  varie- 
ties. I  have  considered,  with  that  attention  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  merited,  the  Celtic, 
the  Cymraig,  all  the  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  from 
the  Icelandic  to  the  county  differences  of  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  Latin  and  Greek  acquisitions  of  every 
polite  scholar  have  been  compared  with  those  ne- 
glected tongues  i  the  Slavic  language,  the  Persic 
and  Sanscrit,  not  omitting  what  could  be  procured 
of  the  Finnish,  have  been  contrasted  with  the  dia- 
lects of  the  West  of  Europe  j  that  it  might  be  fully 
ascertained,  whether  the  speech  of  so  gMM  a  por> 
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tion  of  our  species  was  regulated  by  general  laws,  or 
entirely  subject  to  the  incessant  and  capriciooa  in- 
fluence of  ignorant  chance.     I  am  now  conYinoedy 
that  the  wildest  and  most  irregular  operations  of 
change  in  every  language  obey  an  analogy,  which, 
when  it  is  discovered,  explains  the  anomaly ;  and 
that,  as  is  common  in  the  study  of  all  prc^ressive 
knowledge,  a  view  of  the  gradual  history  of  human 
speech,  in  any  considerable  portion  of  the  woiid, 
leads  directly  to  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  iti 
principles,  which  may  be  of  the  highest  use  in  illuf- 
trating  obsolete  dialects,  in  preserving  the  purity  of 
our  own,  in  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  any  one 
nation  with  all  others,  and  in  completing  the  mo- 
ral topography  of  the  globe.     It  were  highly  to  be 
wished,  that  mankind  had  only  one  language ;  an 
advantage  which  will  never  be  directly  realised,  but 
which  may  certainly  be  approximated  by  enlighten- 
ed arrangements.    It  would  next  be  desirable,  that 
all  written  knowledge,  of  whatever  description,  the 
product  of  past  ages,  could  be  preserved  in  a  dura- 
ble, untarnished,  and  accessible  state,  unfiided  in  its 
colours,  and  perfect  in  its  composition.     Nothing 
can  accomplish  this  but  a  rational  philology,  con- 
ducted upon  philosophical  principles,  and  support- 
ed by  that  extensive  erudition,  which  judgment,  iqp* 
plication,  and  talents  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  li- 
terature of  the  world,  alone  can  supply.   The  diflfer- 
ence  l)etween  a  civilized  nation,  and  one  which  ei- 
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ther  has  never  felt,  or  has  imperceptibly  lost  the 
benefits  of  genuine  refinement,  consists  \n  that  com- 
mand over  all  the  ancient  and  modem  stores  of  mo- 
ral and  physical  science,  which  raises  ordinary  indi- 
viduals to  a  rank  of  information  superior  to  that  of 
sages  in  former  times,  and  ensures  not  merely  the 
perpetual  extension  of  knowledge  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  also  the  power  of  unlimited  improve- 
ment. That  command,  as  is  evident,  must  be  im- 
perfect, until  we  have  completely  established  the 
means  of  attaining  to  remote  or  past,  and  of  con- 
veying down  to  posterity  present,  acquisitions.  Pure 
science  is  indeed  more  easily  transmitted ;  but  the 
mind  is  as  much  instructed  and  formed  by  wwks  of 
imagination  and  history,  as  by  abstract  or  physical 
discoveries  ;  and  when  taste  and  morals  have  perish- 
ed, the  light  of  science  becomes  soon  extinct. 
While  all  of  these  shall  be  communicated  by  speech, 
an  attention  to  the  properties  of  the  medium  must 
continue  to  aid  their  preservation  and  advancement. 

Note  I.  p.  22. 
All  the  historians  of  the  Roman  empire  hate 
had  occasion  to  describe  the  character  and  actions 
of  this  celebrated  German  tribe.  Philology  alone, 
however,  can  ascertain  its  affinity  with  the  other 
Teutonic  nations,  so  as  to  settle  with  precision  the 
races,  with  which  the  Goths  were  most  nearly  con- 
nected* or  of  which  they  were  a  colony.     Many 
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writers  of  great  respectability  confound  the  Gothfl 
and  Gets,  partly  from  an  opinion  that  the  north  of 
Germany,  then  a  forest,  could  not  support  a  nation 
so  numerous  ;  and  partly  from  the  resemblance  ef 
the  names.      The  history  of  the  G^tas  is  not  un- 
known.    They  were  subdued  by  Darius  in  their 
territories,  near  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
His  conquest  was  transitory.     The  Gets  remain- 
ed, after  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  monarchies 
were  destroyed ;  but  they  had  crossed  the  Danube 
and  settled  in  Dacia,  a  kingdom  which  they  had 
conquered  from  the  Sarmats,  before  the  period  of 
the  Roman  empire.     I  cannot  admit,  on  the  eri- 
dence  which  is  afforded  by  history  and  philology, 
that  the  Getae  were  of  Teutonic  origin.     1«/,  They 
were  Thracians,  a  people  never  described,  as  le* 
lated  to  the  German  tribes,     ^dly^  We  have  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Getae  and  Daci  were  of 
one  race  \  and  as  we  possess  many  names  of  the 
Dacian  chiefs,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  to  contrask 
them  with  those  of  the  German  and  Gothic  prin- 
ces.    The  Getce  resisted  Darius  when  he  invaded 
Scythia,  A.  C.  N.  508  ;  and  were  greatly  reduced 
by  his  army.     Xerxes  afterwards  disturbed  Thrace^ 
in  his  expedition  into  Greece.     The  Macedonians 
often  attacked  the  Thracian  tribes.     The  Gretas 
distressed  by  these  intrusions,  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Danube,  and,  in  future 
ages,  went  by  the  name  of  Daci.     The  Odry- 
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.im  took  possession  of  their  ancient  seats ;  but  Si- 
talces,  the  king  of  that  people,  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Triballi,  a  western  tribe,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Tri- 
balli  continued  to  be  most  powerful  Thracian  peo- 
ple, till  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Teres,  Sitalces,  Rhoimetalces,  Rhesus,  Rhescu- 
poris,  are  names  of  Thracian  kings,  and  very  un- 
like those  of  the  Visigoths  or  Germans.  The 
Getas  and  Daci  lived  beyond  the  Danube  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  '*  Daci  quoque  subolps  Getarum 
sunt ;  qui  cum  Orole  (read,  says  Vossius,  Boire- 
bista,  from  the  epitome  of  Trogus)  rege  adversus 
Bastamas  male  pugnassent,''  &c.  (Justini,  Lib. 
xxxii.  p.  2S4.) 

Note  K.  p.  22. 
The  personal  authority  of  Jomandes  is  not  great. 
His  judgment  was  neither  refined  nor  acute.  He 
was  so  partial  or  undisceming,  as  to  confound  his 
ancestors  with  the  Getae,  and  to  ascribe  to  them 
the  achievements  of  the  Scythas,  Amazons,  and  the 
Thracian  people,  who  were  attacked  by  Darius ; 
but,  in  return  for  these  palpable  defects,  be  gives 
an  abstract  of  original  poems,  and  of  the  histories 
composed  by  Ablavius,  Cassiodorus,  and  Priscus. 
His  account  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  unique ; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Goths  and 
Gepidas  is  far  too  circumstantial  and  particular^  to 
be  entirely  fictitious.     It  has  the  air  of  a  wild  or- 
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mantic  tale,  repeated  by  a  barbarian,  in  whieK  At 
great  and  leading  facts  are  coloured  by  die  imigi- 
nation,  with  which  they  were  in  contact.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  tribe  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
manners  and  practice  of  the  nations  on  the  Baltiei 
We  know,  from  Pytheas,  that  the  Teatones  in- 
habited its  shores.  Fliny  and  Tacitus  inform  my 
that  the  Scandinavian  tribes  excelled  in  nayigatkm 
as  well  as  in  arms. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  till  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion  of  England,  they  had  been  accostoiiK 
ed  to  a  sea^faring  life.  The  practice  of  sending 
out  colonies  was  common  among  these  nations; 
and  when  we  reason  concerning  their  numben^ 
we  must  recollect  the  welUattested  accounts  of 
Cassar  and  Tacitus,  respecting  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans on  the  Rhine. 


The  notes  on  Chapter  II.  may  be  concluded 
with  a  view  of  the  changes,  which  words  in  all  hfi- 
guages  undergo,  from  contraction  of  their  syllaUei^ 
or  attenuation  of  their  letters. 

I.  Attenuation  consists  in  aspirating  a  conaonan^ 
or  m  changing  it  into  a  softer  one.  First,  By 
aspiration  of  the  consonants. 

In  all  the  Celtic  dialects,  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  l,  m,  h, 
p,  R,  s,  T,  may  occasionally  receive  the  aspirate  A 
Anciently  this  aspiration  and  the  consonant  weite 
both  pronounced ;   as  they  are  in  the  EngliaK 
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words  abhor,  Wiekham,  adhere,  wolf-head.  Brig- 
ham,  Clapham,  falsehood,  lighthouse ;  and  in  the 
tipords  million,  Amherst,  onion ;  only  the  sound  of 
H  was  strong,  and  followed  the  consonant  in  close 
union  with  it ;  the  vowel  before  or  behind  enabling 
the  person  to  pronounce  both.  In  time  the  semi* 
vowel  or  liquid  letters  began  to  be  pronounced  a  lit* 
tie  through  the  nose ;  and  ch,  gh,  and  dh,  in  the 
throat.  Bh,  mh,  were  nearly  converted  into  v  :  dh 
in  Welsh  did  into  the  sound  of  th  in  those :  in  Irish 
Celtic  it  was  often  pronounced  like  oh  in  the 
throat.  Ch  in  Welsh  and  Irish  was  sounded  like 
H  in  horse,  but  much  stronger.  In  Irish  th  and 
FH  lost  the  consonants  T  and  f,  and  retained  H 
only.  The  same  befel  sh,  the  letter  itself  being 
dropt,  and  only  the  aspirate  retained. 

The  Sanscrit  had  nearly  the  same  course,  for 
most  of  its  consonants  admitted  aspiration.  K,  o, 
T,  D,  p,  s,  all  admit  of  aspiration,  and  may  be 
sounded  kh,  gh,  th,  dh,  ph,  sh,  ;  as  do  the 
soft  consonants  in  ch,  as  in  church,  and  j,  as  in 
judge.  Except  in  sh,  sounded  as  in  shall,  the 
H  is  distinctly  heard  after  these  consonants.  The 
aspiration  is  retained  more  firmly  in  Sanscrit  than 
in  Cymraig,  or  Welsh,  or  Celtic. 

Secondly,  By  changing  the  consonants  into 
softer  ones.  In  all  languages  the  hard  consonants 
B,  D,  and  G,  are  particularly  liable  to  be  softened 
into  p,  T,  and  c  or  k.     Both  b  and  p  fidl  into  f 
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and  Vf  and  thence  into  w.   D  softens  into  T,  w  in- 
to TH,  as  in  those  or  them.     G  hard  changes  eiF 
sily  into  k,  and  into  gh,  and  ch,  guttural ;  andoon* 
sequently  into  h  alone.     In  old  English,  we  have 
SAEOEL  and  saehel,  a  sail ;  lig  and  ligh,  and 
LiH  and  LI9  now  written  lee,  a  plain  ;  dabg,  and 
DAEH  or  DAH,  a  day ;  flegend,  flihand^  fliand^ 
flying ;  rigt,  (straight,)  riiit,  and  right,  right ; 
NiGT,  NiHT,  and  NIGHT,  night.   The  gh  in  strai^^ 
weight,  light,  sight,  burgh,  through,  and  in  hun- 
dreds besides,  is  a  vestige  of  hard  g,  sounded  as  in 
dog  or  rogue,  which  gradually  fell  into  gh,  as  in 
Brigham  ;  or  ^cii,  as  in  Wickham  j  and  then  into 
strong  H,  articulated  in  the  throat,  as  it  is  at  this  day 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  every 
where  else,  within  the  range  of  the  pure  Teutcmic 
dialects.  In  Scotland,  the  above  words  are  straiht, 
WAiHT,  rhit,  niht,  liht,  siht,   bruh  ;   and  I 
have  heard  thruu  pronounced  for  through*    The 
h  is  as  strong  as  any  Englishman  can  make  it ;  and 
must  be  audibly  uttered.     Observe,   all  Scottish 
words  in  gh  do  not  preserve  this  sound  at  present : 
All  did  so  formerly.     Afid  remark,  a$  a  general 
rule,  that  all  silent  consonants  in  voriting  arc  vei- 
tiges  of  obsolete  pronunciation. 

Farther,  in  every  language,  G,  c,  d,  t,  before  or 
after  a  slender  vowel,  £,  i,  or  y  ;  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  changed  into  j  or  dge  ;  and  ch  or  tsh  ; 
so  RIG  becomes  ridge  ;  kirk  becomes  church  ; 
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NATION  becomes  natyon,  natsion,  natsron,  na- 
8HI0N.  Our  sound  of  this  and  many  like  is  from 
the  French.  The  later  Romans  pronounced  na- 
tto  with  a  liquid  but  sibilant  articulation,  which 
soon  became  natsio,  then  nasio  :  the  French  na- 
sioN  we  utter  nashon.  D  is  often  changed  into  I 
among  bad  pronouncers  of  Celtic,  who  say  Iia 
for  DiA,  God  y  and  the  like.  In  Celtic,  (see 
Stewart's  Gaelic  Gram.  p.  14-20,)  c,  g,  t,  d, 
s,  L,  N,  R,  have  all  a  softer  sound  before  a  slender 
vowel.  C,  before  or  afler  £  and  i,  sounds  like  c  in 
cure  ;  g,  as  in  fatigue  ;  t,  as  in  cheek  or  chuse ; 
D,  as  in  June  or  Jew ;  s,  as  in  show ;  l,  as  in  mil* 
lion  ;  N,  as  mignonette,  (a  plant ;)  r,  as  in  rear. 
This  law  of  change  must  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
every  philologist.  It  is  the  source  of  great  altera- 
tions in  language.  It  operates  most  extensively, 
and  destroys  the  form  of  words  ;  for  the  progress 
is  from  hard  to  soft,  and  the  softened  words  never 
return  to  their  ancient  sound,  but  fall  into  one  simi- 
lar to  their  actual  one.  Thus  caseus,  in  Saxon 
CEAS,  in  English  cheese,  and  in  corrupt  Welsh- 
English  SEEZE.  Some  groupes  of  consonants  su£Per 
particularly  by  this  change ;  so,  fisc,  fish  ;  lags, 
lash  ;  FREsc,  fresh  ;  sceac,  shake  ;  drenc,  drench, 
CRAGS,  crash ;  sceon,  shine.  The  Sanscrit  and 
Slavonic,  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  have  undei^ne 
the  influence  of  this  law  in  a  very  high  degree. 
The  Scandinavian  dialects,  the  High  and  Low 
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Dutch,  and  some  others,  have  preserved  firmly  tiie 
primitive  forms  of  their  words. 

II.  Contraction  is  a  change  which  results  from 
a  propensity  to  make  the  signs  as  rapid  as  the 
thoughts  which  they  express.  Harsh  combuiatioiis 
soon  suffer  contraction.  Very  long  words  preserfe 
only  the  principal,  that  is,  the  accented  part.  If 
a  nation  accents  its  words  on  the  last  syllable^  die 
preceding  ones  will  often  be  short,  and  liable  to 
contraction.  If  it  follow  a  contrary  practice^  the 
terminations  are  apt  to  decay.  But  the  greatest  of 
all  contraction  takes  place  from  softeningy  and 
then  dropping  the  hard  consonants,  particularly  cu 
This  hard  letter,  which  is  often  uttered  from  the 
throat,  becomes  h,  and  finally  disappears.     Thm - 

GEOC,    GEONG,    GILD,     GEOWER,    GEFOINTEDy    OEU- 

ROGHT,  GEDON,  GEMADE,  and  hundreds  of  parti- 
ciples beginning  with  ge  or  ga,  gofie^  became 
yoke,  young,  yield,  your,  ypointed,  ywrougbt, 
ydone,  ymade.  (See  Chaucer,  Spenser,  &c.)  In 
the  middle  of  words  this  change  was  unlimited ; 

so  bagel,  CWAGEL,  DEGEL,  TAGEL,  FRAGIL,  FAOELy 
BRAGEL  ;  HAEGEL,  HIGEL,  LAGEN,  MAOEN,  IIAOI9 
NAGL,  REGEL,  REGULA,  SAEGEL,  SAGED,  8IGSI, 
STAEGER,  SLAGEN,  SPRAEGEN,  SPRIGINO,  WTAOB» 
THIGING  J  WAGEL,  WAGEN,  WRIGEN,  pTOduCedhJl^ 

quell,  dell,  tail,  frail,  fail,  brawl,  hail,  hill,  lain^ 
main,  or  force  ;  maul,  nail,  rail,  a  wrapper ;  rule» 
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Mil,  saidy  sealy  stair,  siain,  sprain,  spring,  tear, 
thing,  wail,  wain,  a  "waggoUj  wren,  a  hird^  mota^ 
alia.  The  same  change  occurred  in  the  ter- 
minations J  so  AEWio,  aye ;  boga,  a  bow  ;  braeg, 
bray ;  blog,  or  blag,  a  blow ;  clag,  clay  ;  caeg, 
a  key,  an  opener;  dag,  a  day;  dilg,  deke; 
BILG,  a  bilge,  a  billow ;  burg,  a  burrow ;  bag, 
an  eye ;  flag  and  flig,  fly ;  haeg,  a  haye  or 
endoaure,  and  grass ;  hig,  hye ;  h^ig,  heavy ; 
HAEDiG,  hardy;  lig,  a  lee;  lag,  a  law,  thing 
aet  or  laid ;  haeg,  a  boy  or  girl,  >a  may ;  bagn, 
rain ;  saeg,  sea ;  swag,  motion,  sway ;  skasg^ 
creep,  sneak ;  omeagsc  or  smbags,  smash  ;  splao, 
splay,  broad ;  stag,  stop,  stay ;  tig,  tid  j  trbog, 
tree ;  sprig,  spray ;  waeg,  way,  wave,  weight  or 
weigh ;  wraq,  wray. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  were  obedient  to  the 
same  law,  in  a  very  extensive  degive.  Their  ter- 
minations  in  aios,  bios,  &c  were  once  in  ags  and 
jos;  those  in  io-onis  were  in  ong  and  ing,  so 
begio  for  REGiNG  or  REGiGCJNG,  a  ruling  or  go* 
veming;  origing,  origin,  arising,  originating; 
XARGiNG,  the  border,  the  mask  or  masch ;  agla, 
axilla ;  ala,  a  wing  or  arm ;  fagskis,  &scis,  a 
bundle  ;  muglus,  mulus,  a  mixed  or  mongrel  ani> 
mal :  mogdus,  a  knot ;  magnus,  a  hand  ;  bag- 
digs,  radios  and  radius,  a  long  rod.  Exam^bi 
of  this  kind  are  innumerable  in  Celtic,  Cymrai|^ 
Latin,  Greek,  Teutonic^  Sanscrit,  and»  I  beliave. 
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in  every  human  language.  This  is  a  law  of  which 
a  reader  must  not  lose  sight  for  a  moment,  if  he 
wish  to  investigate  the  revolutions  of  speech. 

Another  common  law  of  contraction  consists  in 
the  expulsion  of  n  or  m  before  hard  consonants. 
So  TUNTH,  tooth,  becomes  toth  j  munth,  mut^ 
mouth;  swiNTH,  strong,  becomes  swith;  and 
SUNTH,  truth,  becomes  soth.  This  takes  frequent 
place  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  especially  in 
participial  words.  We  have  in  these  languaga 
OPINIO  for  opinion ;  factio  for  faction ;  transi- 
Tio  for  transition,  the  old  nominatives.     We  find 

TUPTEIS    for    TUPTENTS,     TETUFOS    for    T£TUF0D8| 

(d  is  subject  to  similar  elision  ;)  kritawata,  donep 

for   KRITAWANTA  ;    BAGAWAT   for  BAGAWANT,   fOT- 

tunate,  &c.  These  observations  are  required  here^ 
to  make  intelligible  some  important  conclusions  in 
this  work.  Other  notices  on  the  subject  will  be 
given  in  their  proper  places,  it  being  unnecessary 
to  detain  the  reader  with  minute  particulars; 
though  it  must  be  remarked,  that  an  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  these,  as  they  are  found  in 
the  various  dialects,  alone  can  ensure  the  deci- 
sions, and  verify  the  inquiries  of  the  practical 
philologist. 

Note  L.  p.  28. 
The  radical  identity  of  the  Greek,  Zend  or 
Persic,  and  Sanscrit,  has  Ions  since  been  declared  br 
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Sir  W.  Jones.  This  work  will  practically  esta^ 
blish  his  opinion  in  what  respects  the  European 
nations  ;  but^  as  to  the  Asiatic,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
tedy  that  many  of  them,  which  speak  dialects  of 
the  Sanscrit,  are  still  most  imperfectly  known. 
The  Indians  and  Persians,  two  very  ancient  and 
powerful  nations,  have  sent  out  innumerable  tribes, 
some  of  which  have  peopled  the  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe,  others  have  penetrated  into  the  Asia- 
tic isles,  and  many  have  occupied  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  Chinese  empire.  The  his* 
tory  of  mankind  will  not  be  complete,  until  first 
the  affinities  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  afterwards 
the  connection  of  the  African  and  American  races, 
be  ascertained  through  the  medium  of  language. 
We  know  little  of  the  Tartars,  Mong^s,  and 
Mandshurs.  We  have  not  scientifically  arranged  the 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia.  We  are  in  dark- 
ness as  to  the  Chinese  language,  itself  a  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  speech,  on  account  of  its  mo- 
nosyllabic form  and  singular  intonations.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  Chinese  embassy,  Britain  had  not 
a  man  who  could  officiate  in  it  as  an  interpreter. 
In  this  prostration  of  the  useful  knowledge,  by 
which  the  intercourse  of  mankind  is  opened,  and 
their  origin  investigated ;  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  the 
effi^rts  of  literary  societies  abroad,  and  of  some  in- 
dividuals, whose  love  of  learning,  their  first  and 
favourite  passion,  may  yet  do  much  in  a  cause  not 
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publicly  supported.  I  allude  to  a  paper  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  on  the 
Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Nations ;  and  1  feel  a  virtuous  satisfaction  in  per* 
ceiving,  that  two  friends,  *  once  animated  with  no 
mean  emulation,  though  the  one  be  now  in  illite- 
rate obscurity,  and  the  other  be  far  from  his  comi- 
try,  are  still  undivided. 

Note  M.  p.  29. 
Nothing  can  be  affirmed  in  this  work  as  to  the 
remote  origin  of  speech.  The  theories  erected  on 
the  Mosaic  genealogies  have  been  of  no  other  nr- 
vice  than  to  encourage  indolent  and  believing  readp 
ers  in  trusting  to  imaginary  systems.  The  ark  of 
Noah,  the  confusion  at  Babel,  the  language  of  Bi^ 
radise,  have  been  the  grain  of  truth  lost  in  aocumn- 
lated  falsehood.  The  severity  with  which  philoso- 
phers have  repressed  reasonings  from  final  cauaeik 
till  the  properties  of  the  world  shall  be  ascertained 
by  induction,  applies  in  this  case.  When  the  lan- 
guages of  the  four  continents  have  been  all  ooUecU 
ed  and  considered ; — when  the  affinities  of  nations 
have  been  settled  through  that  medium  ;-^-wIun 
we  have  made  a  plan  of  the  eiusting  fiicts,  arranged 
by  their  obvious  relations, — ^we  may  venture  to  spe- 


*  By  the  two  friends^  the  author  means  hinuielf  and  die 
late  Dr  Leyden,  author  of  the  paper  alluded  to. 
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colate  on  the  lnrth»place  of  the  species,  and  the 
state  in  which  it  was  produced.  Large  quotations 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  would  have  enhanced 
the  erudition  of  this  work,  if  these  had  been  perti- 
nent to  the  subject.  But  I  am  certain  that  they 
are  not  so.  The  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Abyssinian  nations,  are  a  distinct  race,  the  pro- 
perties of  whose  speech  have  been  but  little  examin- 
ed, and  have  never  been  philosophically  explained. 
Philologists  of  a  certain  description  see  no  differ- 
ence among  the  elements  of  their  erudition.  When 
their  raven  has  left  the  ark,  he  builds  his  nest  on  a 
barren  rock  with  materials  of  all  descriptions. 

Note  N.  p.  29. 
Children,  in  the  course  of  the  first  years  of  their 
life,  besides  the  cries  produced  by  pain,  express 
their  desires  by  several'  short  sounds.  They  taste 
and  feel  whatever  they  can  reach.  Consequently 
they  are  exposed,  while  awake,  to  continual  sensa^^ 
tion  and  perception.  In  the  noisy  talks  and  ob- 
jects about  them  they  find  abundance  of  materials 
for  common  ideas.  They  soon  attempt  to  articu- 
late the  sounds  familiar  to  them.  They  are,  in 
this  respect,  greatly  influenced  by  those  who  nurse 
them.  Though  some  vowels  and  consonants  are 
naturally  easier  than  others,  they  pronounce  those 
which  are  most  commonly  repeated  to  them*  They 
soon  acquire  a  very  considerable  stock  of  general 

VOL.  I.  M 
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notions^  the  fruits  of  experience»  from  the  dawn  of 
memory  till  the  latest  period ;  and^  before  th^  cm 
speak,  it  is  evident  that  they  think  nearly  to  tlio 
same  extent  which  they  do  for  some  time  afto; 
There  is  a  habitual  reference  in  their  minds  of 
new  perceptions  to  those  already  known.  Thn 
continues  throughout  life.  We  compare  unusual 
sensations  with  those  which,  in  the  course  of  our 
former  experience,  they  most  resemble.  If  we 
name  them,  we  do  not  invent  a  new  term,  but  we 
apply  one  already  common  in  a  new  sense.  If  tbo 
object  have  several  qualities,  we  give  a  abort  dsv 
scription  of  it.  A  savage  calls  brandy  "  fire-witer('' 
cannon,  '^  the  white  man's  thunder ;''  a  ship^  ^  a 
water-wigwam,**  &c. 

The  deaf  make  sounds  in  imitation  of  those  that 
they  believe  others  pronounce.  They  observe  tke 
motion  of  the  lips  of  them  who  address  them.  The 
hands  and  countenance  are  the  chief  oi^ans  of  their 
communication.  In  all  ordinary  ideas  as  to  mattari 
common  actions,  and  conduct,  they  evidently  make 
a  proficiency  not  inferior  to  those  who  can  speak* 

Note  O.  p.  SO. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  authmr  of 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and  the  Essay  on 
the  First  Formation  of  Language.  He  seems  to  hate 
been  misled  by  the  unqualified  assertions  of  phib* 
sophcrs,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  savages  form  ab- 
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stnct  nodons.  A  distinction  should  be  always 
madcy  in  specuiations  on  this  subject^  between  ordi- 
nary and  philosophical  abstracticm.  No  peasant 
fonns  refined  ideas  respecting  morals,  or  abstract 
reasonings  on  causes  and  eflects.  Bnt  still  he  has 
a  greater  stock  of  general  words  than  to  call  every 
rhrer  a  Thames. 

In  short,  our  knowledge  of  languid  and  man 
will  warrant  us  to  infer,  that^  such  word|js  as  cave, 
tree,  or  river,  are  from  general  terms ;  a  cave  is  a 
hollow ;  a  tree  is  a  grower ;  a  river  is  a  runner ; 
and  it  further  appears,  that  the  veords  hollow,  grow^ 
and  run,  are  from  others  still  more  general.  The 
actual  experience  of  savages  always  must  extend  to 
the  qualities  of  the  external  world,  and  the  naturd 
feelings.  They  judge  intuitively,  rather  than  rea- 
son on  this  experience,  which  has  habitually  undef'^ 
gone  the  powers  of  association,  abstraction,  and  the 
united  Unities  of  a  sound  but  untutored  mind. 

f  Note,  pp.  31,  S«.  ♦ 

A  concise  statement  of  the  manner  in  whidb  the 

human  mind,  at  all  periods,  views  the  external 

world,  is  contained   in  the  following  sentence: 

^<  Every  change  in  the  state  of  things  is  considered 

*  There  is  no  reference  to  this  note  in  the  text.  It  relaica 
to  the  nine.words^  which  the  author  has  found  at  the  foun- 
elation  of  the  European  and  other  languages.  (See  First 
Dissertation^  dosing  the  Facts  and  Illustrations  belonging  to 
Chapter  III.) 
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as  an  effisct,  indicating  the  agency^  characterimig 
the  kind»  and  measuring  the  degree  of  its  cause." 
See  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechani- 
cal Philosophy,  by  Professor  Robison,  Edinburgh, 
1797*  The  author  of  these  was  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  his  moral,  literary,  and  scientific  aoquiie- 
ments.  The  first  attempts  of  men  to  communicite 
their  thoughts  consisted  in  expressing,  by  short 
rapid  sounds,  the  actions  of  the  world  about  thenu 
As  these  were  various,  they  required  various  and 
different  signs.  The  character  of  any  motion  or  ao» 
tion  indicated,  by  resemblance,  the  class  to  which  it 
naturally  belonged,  and  entitled  it  to  the  sign  of 
that  class.  It  cannot  be  easily  discovered  in  what 
order  the  signs  were  invented.  The  two  first  in 
the  above  enumeration  appear  to  be  next  to  ihe 
vocal  cries,  which  form  a  part  of  instinctive  ^eech. 
The  character  of  the  action,  sharp,  strong,  videnlf 
or  unequal,  seems  to  have  produced  the  articulations 
R,  s,  D,  G.  Tliere  is  a  natural  prosopopoeia  in 
these  and  the  other  radicals,  not  the  effect  of  study 
or  philosophy,  but  of  that  kind  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  harsh  descriptions,  of  harsh  objects,  and  the 
contrary.  An  ear  can  distinguish  the  diflferenoe  in 
this  respect  between  dash  and  lash,  between  rack 
and  THWACK,  between  knock  and  rock,  to  shake. 
Speculations  on  this  subject  are  amusing,  but  they 
must  not  be  carried  too  far.  No  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  works  which  pretend  to  divine  the 
of  words  from  their  articulations.    If  I  had  not 
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oertained  the  existence  of  the  above  syllables,  by 
the  analysis  of  throwing  off  the  parts  of  words, 
which  are  evidently  additional,  and  affixed  for  ob« 
vious  purposes,  and  of  examining  varieties,  till  the 
simplest  form  of  the  word  appeared,  I  would  nei- 
ther have  considered  these  syllables  as  original,  nor 
stated  them  as  such  to  the  reader. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
forming  names  of  objects  and  acts,  from  their  sound, 
is  not  verified  by  examination,  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  commonly  held.  Very  few  of  the  inter- 
jections are  the  same  in  difierent  languages.  The 
sounds  of  bees,  cattle,  serpents,  and  the  like,  as 
they  are  respectively  the  same  every  where,  ought 
to  have  had  similar  names  in  every  country.  This 
is  not  absolutely  the  case.  These  natural  sounds 
are  expressed  by  such  articulations  as  the  people  ci 
any  country  have  associated  with  noises  of  that 
kind.  To  buzz,  in  English,  is  jcjjjat  in  Slavonic  ; 
(observe  the  J  is  pronounced  like  j  in  French,  and 
not  very  differently  from  the  English  z  ;)  in  Celtic 
it  is  suisan,  durdan,  or  torman  ;  in  Latin  and 
Greek  bombio  and  bombus.  To  hiss  like  a  snake 
is,  in  Russian  or  Slavonic,  ship  or  svist  ;  in  Greek 
sizo ;  in  Latin  sibilo.  In  all  examples  of  this 
kind,  I  have  observed,  that  the  consonants  may  be 
the  same,  but  that  the  word  itself  is  from  some  ge- 
neral radical,  modified  for  the  purpose.  Imitative 
words,  made  without  reference  to  any  ladicili  are 
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very  rare  in  language.  The  words  papa,  baba, 
MAMMA,  TATA,  are  quoted  as  purely  natural.  It  tt 
indisputable,  that  p,  b,  t,  and  m,  are  the  articula- 
tions first  made  by  children ;  but  it  is  foigotten  that 
the  nurse  is  perpetually  calling  pa,  ma,  ta-ta,  and 
the  like,  in  the  infant's  ear.  I  admit  the  tmth  of 
the  articulation,  but  cannot  admit  that  pateb, 
MATER,  DAD,  and  the  like,  are  from  natural  sonnds ; 
nor  that  this  accidental  circumstance,  of  their  be- 
ing heard  in  tl\e  mouth  of  infants,  had  any  material 
effect  in  producing  fag,  mag,  and  dao,  or  tag, 
the  obvious  roots,  not  of  these  words  only,  but  of 
hundreds  besides  in  the  same  line  of  signification* 

Note  P.  p.  32. 
Some  command  over  these  words  must  have  been 
obtained  by  repetition.   Ag  !  ag  !  ag  !  would  denote 
that  the  action  was  violent  and  terrible ;  and  ag,  aO| 
AG,  AG,  that  it  was  done  very  much,  or  frequently. 
The  syllable  might  be  used  in  all  the  extent  of  onr 
imperative.  Rag, run;  rag,  rag;  run,  run;  dwaOi 
DWAG ;  drive,  drive ;  dash,  dash ;  nag,  knock,  cniah ; 
MAG,  MAG,  mag  ;  kill  him,  murder  him  by  bruising. 
Bring  water,  bag  wag  ;  bring  a  little  water,  ba0 
AG ;  drive  a  stone,  dwag  lag.     The  oldest  name 
for  a  stone  was  lag,  cloven,  split,  from  its  being  a 
split  of  a  rock.    The  word  rock  itself  means  a  rift» 
a  sliced  or  riven  object.     Roll  a  stone,  rao  lao^ 
that  is  run  it.     Swag  lag,  move  a  ston^  a  heavy 
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rock  by  rolling.  Any  thing  that  grew,  increased, 
waxed,  was  said  to  run,  or  move,  according  to  the 
idea  of  its  quickness  or  force.  Lao  rag,  take,  or 
lay  a  reed ;  mag  ag,  bruise  the  fire,  crush  it ; 
PWAG  AG,  dash  out  the  fire,  extinguish  ;  bag  ag 
move  the  fire,  that  is  kindle  it,  raise  it,  or  help  it ; 
AG  AG,  burnt — ^the  repetition  marks  the  thing 
done  ;  tig  tig,  touch,  or  touched,  smitten  ;  gag  or 
GWAG,  walk ;  dag  dag,  work  work,  labour  j  ag 
BAG,  the  serpent  bites,  (for  all  twining  or  sinuous 
figures,  as  eels,  serpents,  &c.  were  called  ag;) 
AG  DWAG,  the  serpent  strikes ;  ag  lag,  the  ser- 
pent gives  a  blow ;  ag  ag,  I  eat :  mag  mag,  I 
am  chewing,  grinding;  nag,  champ  it  with  thy 
teeth  ;  bag,  he  drinks,  that  is,  takes  water ;  wao, 
the  air  moves ;  twag,  it  is  thin,  that  is,  drawn, 
tugged,  tense ;  lag,  it  is  flat,  viz.  laid,  levelled ; 
DWAG,  he  is  dead  ;  dwag  !  dwag  !  killed !  killed ! 
mag  !  O  MAG !  murdered !  O  murdered ;  bag, 
BAG,  BAG  !  they  fought  very  much,  greatly ;  swag 
8WAG,  they  gave  heavy  blows ;  rag,  rushed  on. 
Such  I  consider  as  a  just  and  not  imaginary  speci- 
men of  the  earliest  Articulated  speech,  when  words 
were  few,  and  the  natural  signs  of  voice,  gesture, 
and  looks,  indicated  and  supplied  their  deficiency, 
as  a  system  of  communication. 

Man,  in  a  savage  state,  is  a  rational  being,  but 
far  more  governed  by  passion,  than  in  his  civilised 
condition.     His  wants  and  suflferings  produce  a 
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necessary  and  habitual  apathy  j  but  when  rouiedy 
he  is  wild,  ungovernable,  and  comparatiyely  fran- 
tic. The  bowlings  and  exclamations  of  a  barbarous 
tribe,  when  it  has  lost  some  of  its  members  ;  and 
the  war-song  and  war-hoop,  used  in  all  savage 
countries,  show  that  the  dominion  of  imagination 
is  almost  unlimited  in  that  state  of  society.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  uncivilized  barbarians 
do  not  think  that  they  possess  very  few  abstract 
ideas,  and  that  all  their  knowledge  is  of  indivi- 
dual objects.  Their  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
their  forests,  mountains,  and  rivers ;  of  their  own 
rude  arts  and  weapons,  and  of  their  ancient  habits 
and  customs,  is  various  and  ingenious  in  a  hi^ 
degree.  Their  languages  are  often  more  copious 
in  terms  respectmg  these  matters  than  is'necessary  ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  most  speculative  and  ab- 
stract notions  might  be  expressed  in  any  language^ 
however  scanty,  if  the  writer  were  fully  master  of 
the  analogy  or  general  law,  by  which  abstract 
terms  are  always  formed.  I  shall  advert  to  this 
subject  afterwards. 

Note  Q.  p.  33. 
The  act,  the  action,  the  effect  of  the  act»  were 
denoted  by  one  and  the  same  word.  So  1.A0  was 
the  act  of  laying  or  striking  with  a  long  implement^ 
as  an  arm,  a  rod,  a  staff,  a  sword ;  the  action  of 
laj/ing  ;  and  likewise  the  thing  laid,  or  the  state  a£ 
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having  been  levelled.  A  verb,  a  verbal  nouiif 
an  adjective,  or  substantive,  were  consequently 
produced.  Thus  lao,  as  a  verb,  was  to  lay; 
as  a  noun  of  the  action,  laying;  as  a  noun 
of  the  effect,  laid,  level,  plain,  broad,  stretched, 
(for  all  these  senses  are  implied ;)  or  as  a  substan- 
tive, a  plain,  an  esplanade,  a  lee,  or  land ;  also  an 
expanse,  a  stagnant  object,  as  a  lake,  &c.  Mao^ 
to  press,  or  thrust ;  signified  grind,  bruise,  gather^ 
collect,  condense,  unite,  which  are  acts ;  also 
pressing,  grinding,  bruising,  gathering,  &c.  which 
are  actions.  Next,  it  signified  pressed,  ground, 
squeezed,  bruised,  or  what  is  equivalent,  moulder- 
ed, pulverized,  softened,  broken,  destroyed,  wast- 
ed ;  likewise  gathered,  thickened,  collected,  viz. 
large,  in  any  dimension ;  dark,  great,  long,  broad. 
Ihick,  &c. ;  as  a  noun,  what  grinds,  viz.  a  mill, 
the  jaws,  the  stomach ;  what  is  ground,  meal, 
dust,  mould;  what  is  broken,  or  softened  into  a 
pliant,  powerless  state,  dead,  mortified,  withered, 
viz.  a  murdered  or  killed  man  or  beast,  a  withered 
plant,  a  rotten  or  dissolved  thing  of  any  kind,  a 
melted  thing  ;  or  in  the  sense  of  gathered,  a  cloud, 
a  mound,  a  mountain,  a  mass. 

If  a  reader  attend  to  the  common  descriptions  of 
objects  in  poetry,  and  works  of  science,  he  will 
find  the  origin  of  many  of  the  names  of  these  ob» 
jects.  For  instance,  a  liionster,  what  is  pointed  at, 
a  show ;  mountain,  a  heaped  eminence ;  wall,  a 
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raised  mass ;  a  mild  man,  a  softened  character ;  a 
contrite  man,  a  person  improved  by  suflferiog; 
modesty,  keeping  within  bounds  or  measure;  a 
lier,  a  hider  of  the  truth ;  a  token,  what  shows  or 
teaches,  (it  is  from  taec,  to  point,  or  show,  and 
was  formerly  written  taikn  ;)  a  fly,  what  flies ; 
a  bull,  what  bellows,  and  the  like. 

The  cause  of  change  above  specified  is  founded 
in  nature.  The  quick  pronunciation  suggested  by 
the  diminutive  character  of  the  act  or  object,  ab- 
breviates the  vowel.  Between  frequency  and  di- 
minution of  action  there  is  an  affinity,  which  has 
made  the  correspondent  terms  similar  in  almost  all 
languages.  Take  the  following  illustration  of  this 
remark:  bat  is  a  single  quick  hard  blow,  fiom 
bagt,  the  participle  of  bag,  to  beat  i  pat  is  a  soft 
blow  of  the  same  kind ;  patt£R  means  the  act  of 
making  mant/  small  pats  or  beats ;  but  fitter  is  to 
make  a  succession  of  still  smaller  beats,  inmilar  to 
the  chittering  noise  of  a  grasshopper. 

And  pittering  grasshoppers^  confusedly  shrill, 
Pipe  giddily  along  the  glowing  hill. 
LEYDE2i*8  Scenes  of  Infancy,  p,  12,  and  the  noiep*  155. 

The  common  words  tig,  a  slight  and  a  quid^ 
touch ;  sprig,  a  little  branch  or  spray,  origiiially 
SPRAEG,  a  branch ;  wick,  a  little  turn  or  conier } 
stibble,  a  little  stub  or  stem  ;  titt£R,  a  series  or 
number  of  small  audible  breathings,  from  suppress- 
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ed  laughter  j  WHirPy  a  flhorC  and  small  blast  fimn 
the  mouthy  &om  the  obsolete  waff»  to  wave  hasti- 
ly ;  TicvLEy  to  toudi  smartly,  but  in  a  diminiAcd 
manner  from  tag,  to  touch ;  tbick,  a  li^^  quick 
turn,  from  trac^  to  turn  or  pass.  Theae^  and 
hundreds  of  other  instances,  eiLplain  this  fict.  The 
principle  extends  to  compounds,  and  in  good  read- 
ing to  whole  sentences,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
parenthetical.  Vulgar  terms,  such  as  (diilli*diaUi, 
U[ibber*blaU[)er,  trick-track,  wiggle-wag^e^  fiddle- 
fkddle,  and  many  others  used  in  low,  and,  often 
with  great  projuiety,  in  comic  discourse,  illustrate 
this  position,  which  a  phildkigist  must  not  nq;lect 
to  verify  and  attend  to.  From  the  daim  of  speedi 
till  its  maturity,  words  of  this  description  not  mdy 
existed,  but  abounded  in  every  dialect. 

He  has  a  fiiodi  o'  anld  mek»naek$Uf 
Rusty  tim-eaps  and  jhig^' jtdcelib 
Wad  had  the  Lothiana  threa  in  tackets^ 

A  towmontgade; 
And  panritdi^paU  and  auld  8aut4Mcket89 

Before  the  Flood. 
BuBSt^s  Poem  on  Gro§^$  PeregrUmUoM,  Sinmm  0* 

Jn  English, — He  has  a  store  of  old  knick-knaekij  niatjr 
caps  of  iron^  and  tinkling  coats  of  mail,  aa  nany  aa  woald 
be  small-nails  suAdent  to  serve»  for  a  fhll  jear,  tiie  ikatm 
counties  of  Lolhian.  He  haa  posyidge-poli^  and  asltJagas 
made  before  Noah's  F]ood.*-^bsenr^ihat  jin|^  is  diedmii^ 
native  of  jangle,  whidi  is  English;  and  a  collectiop  of  toys 
and  antiques  is  sometimes  fiioetioasly  called  a  kniAJmaffca* 
tory.  ' 
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Note  R.  p.  34. 
The  Chinese  language,  of  which  we  owe  the 
only  but  imperfect  account  that  we  liave  to  the 
French,  is  a  most  important  article  in  philolc^^ical 
inquiries.      It  is   monosyllabic,   and   consiflts  of 
about  20,000  words,  all  ending  in  a,  £,  r,  o»  n ;  in 
ANo,  £NG,  ING,  ONG,  UNG ;  or  in  a  single  n,  pio- 
nounced  like  ne  in  the  French  word  profane.   The 
sounds  ANG,  &c.  are  like  the  protracted  sound  of 
TANG,  or  DING-DONG  in  English.     The  g  is  not  at 
all  heard.    They  multiply  terms  by  variation  of  the 
accent,  inflexion,  and  tone  of  voice.     There  are 
four  varieties  in  general  use  ;    the  protractedt 
slow,  and  gradually  raised  tone  ;  the   protracted* 
but  even,  and  not  raised  tone  i   the  quick,  and 
light  tone  ;    the  strong    masculine    tone ;   but 
there  are  other  modes  of  pronunciation  besidei 
these.    Secondly i  Every  word  is  a  kind  of  general 
term,  which,  when  joined  to  others,  forms  partica- 
lar  expressions.     So  mou  is  a  tree,  or  wood  in  ge- 
neral ;  Mou  LEAo  wood   doue   or  prepared  for 
building ;  mou  lan,  bars  of  wood  ;  mou  tsianc^ 
a  wood- worker,  carpenter ;  mou  sing,  the  wood  ; 
PING  pou,  arm^rourt,  or  tribunal  of  arms ;    hino 
pou,  criminal  court,  or  crime  court ;  kiang  nan, 
river  of  south ;  tien  tang,  heaven-temple,  pi^ 
radise ;  shang  hai  ioan,  on-sea-gate,  the  gate  by 
the  sea,  &c. 

According  to  its  position,  a  syllable  may  very  of- 
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ten  be  noun,  adjective,  or  verb.  The  nouns  have 
no  inflections.  The  plural  is  made  by  adding 
MEN,  which  I  think  signifies  more  or  many :  so 
JIN,  a  man ;  jin  men,  man  many,  or  men.  Ti  is 
the  word  which  marks  the  genitive,  or  relation : 
so  JIN  MEN  ti  HAO,  the  goodness  of  men :  hao  is 
goodness.  The  pronouns  are  ngo,  i,  ni,  thon; 
TA,  he.  Their  plural  is  made  by  men.  Shou  or 
ju  is  who  and  which.  The  comparative,  supeiia- 
tive,  and  the  like,  are  made  in  adjectives  by 
such  words  as  keng,  much ;  to,  much ;  xsivs, 
great ;  siao,  little ;  tshano,  often ;  keou,  enough. 
The  verb  is  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  active» 
the  present  consists  of  the  pronoun  and  the  m» 
dical.  The  preterite  has  leao,  (pronounce) 
LEou,  or  LEAou,  as  in  the  English  how.  Leao 
signifies  done,  prepared,  wrought.  The  future  has 
tsiang  or  HOEi.  The  optative  is  made  by  pa  pou 
T£ !  O  that ;  would  to  God  that.  The  indirect 
moods  are  all  expressed  in  the  same  maimer.  Ex- 
amples are :  Ngo  lai,  I  come ;  ni  lai,  thou 
comest ;  ta  lai,  he  comes ;  ngo  men  lai,  we 
come ;  ni  men  lai,  you  come ;  ta  men  lai,  they 
come ;  ngo  ti  keou  lai,  my  dog  comes,  literally^ 
me  belonging  dog  comes }  ta  shou  lai,  he  who 
comes ;  ta  men  shou  lai,  they  who  come ;  j^re- 
terite,  ngo  lai  leao,  I  have  come ;  ni  lai  leao^ 
thou  hast  come,  &c.  &c.  through  all  the  persons. 
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Leao  is  donoi   wrought,  laboured ;  future,  hoc 

HAEI    LAI,    or    NGO    TSIANG    LAI,    I    flhall    Ot  wSi 

come. 

Note  S.  p*  35. 
Every  common  lexicon  shows  the  truth  of  the 
above  observation.  The  various  sensest  ot  ndier 
applications  of  a  word,  are  chiefly  limited  uses  of 
the  term.  The  word  hand,  for  instance,  wUdi 
comes  from  hend,  to  take  or  catch,  is  now  an  cb- 
sdete  verb.  The  noim  applies  to  a  particular  put 
of  the  body,  but  is  soon  extended  to  denote  aoy 
thing  like  a  hand,  or  performing  the  offices  of  a 
hand ;  and,  in  a  general  sense,  to  express  hdp^ 
power,  execution,  activity.  It  agun  falls  from  tUi 
general  sense  into  one  more  restricted  and  special, 
when  we  speak  of  the  hands  in  a  ship,  the  index  of 
a  watch. 

Note  T.  p.  36. 
The  reader  must  impress  on  the  memory  tfaa 
precise  senses  which  ao,  bao,  (fao  and  pag^) 
DWAO,  (tag  and  thwag,)  gag,  lag,  mag,  ha6^ 
RAG,  and  SWAG,  hold  in  compontion.  The  fonns 
in  which  they  usually  appear  in  the  oldest  dia- 
lects are  a,  ba,  (fa  and  pa,)  da,  (ta  or  tha,) 
OA,  LA,  HA,  NA,  BA,  and  SA ;  but,  in  eourse  of 
time,  the  short  vowel,  as  well  as  the  final  o» 
was  absorbed,  and  the  vocalic  strain  laid  on  the 
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penult  Towel.  Instead  of  rAO^BA,  it  became  faosb, 
VAOAR,  FAGOBy  FAOUB»  at  pleamfe.  The  rowel 
laried  aceording  to  cnstom  in  speaking  or  writing. 
So^  in  English,  if  fashion  did  not  o^ose^  we  might 
write  HUNTARt  HUNTIR9  HUNT0B9  HUNTDR,  instead 
of  hunter,  as  we  pleased. 

Ohserre  accurately,  that  the  proper  sense  of  da 
is  do  or  act,  of  ga  go,  go  through  with,  fiboishy 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  ao  or  aoa, 
having,  possessing.  Da  and  ga  are  the  unifersal 
signs  of  preterite  or  finished  action  in  verba,  and  of 
bdng  put  into  a  certain  state  in  nouns.  Thui^ 
IJI.GED  is  laid,  (lay*do,  laying-done ;)  but  i>Aijm 
ia  not  only  made  a  dale,  but  having  the  state  ctf -a 
dale,  and,  secondarily,  belonging  to  a  dale^  having 
a  connection  with  it. 

Ma  is  make,  form,  woric  into  a  state.  So  baO| 
push,  beat ;  bagama,  or  bagma,  or  bagm,  tka 
making  of  the  act^  effect^  and  quaBty  of  beating. 
This  is  a  vury  common  form  of  both  adjectives  and 
substantives. 

Na  signifies  knock,  drive,  push ;  (observe^  that 
all  our  verbs  denoting  action  have  a  similar  origiD» 
being  ail  from  roots  expressing  strong,  tiolenty  w 
irequatit  effort ;)  hence  it  is  analogous  in  its  sense 
and  use  to  ma.  So  lag  ana,  (by-drive^)  pot 
down,  Idd.  La  means  hold,  have,  have  the  natora 
of;  as  REG,  to  extend;  begula,  extendJiaving^ 
that  i^  either  bekmgiaig  to  extendiiig^  or  hivfai|f 
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the  property  of  doing  so ;  a  ruler,  a  wooden  rule. 
Bala,  dala,  mala,  and  similar  forms,  stand  for 

BAG-LA,  DAG-LA,  MAG-LA.      Ra  signifies  WOrk  With 

much  bustle  and  bodily  exertion,  or  with  great  agi- 
tation of  the  substance  under  the  hands.  It  is  an- 
nexed to  mark  both  action  in  the  Terb  or  Yeriml, 
and  the  actor,  the  person,  male  or  femalei  who 
acts.  In  the  words  begger,  later,  comer,  the 
ER,  which  is  a  fragment  of  ra,  originally  meant 
beg-acting  or  working,  lay-making,  come-making ; 
on  which  plan  bagra  meant  pulling,  &c. ;  cwaora 
or  CAGRA,  moving,  &c. ;  dagra,  striking,  && ; 
LAGRA,  laying,  &c. ;  magra,  bruising,  &c. ;  bag- 
ra, rushing,  roaring,  &c. ;  swagra  or  saora, 
driving,  casting,  and  so  on,  through  the  various 
senses  of  each.  These  compounds  might  be  used 
as  new  and  more  active  verbs,  as  adjectives  and 
nouns  of  any  object  supposed  to  act.  The  con- 
tractions of  these  are  bara,  pulled,  hare ;  cara, 
moved  ;  dara,  beat ;  lara,  laid,  laired,  grounded ; 
MARA,  bruised,  beaten,  murdered,  or  gathered; 
made  more,  increased,  &c.  varying  with  the  senses 
of  mag  ;  RARA,  rushed,  roaring,  running ;  iara^ 
rolled,  winded.  But,  in  after  times,  ra  also  be- 
came allotted  to  masculine  or  feminine  workers : 
Whence  factor,  he  who  makes ;  pater,  he  who 
produces ;  brodrr,  he  who  is  of  the  same  breed, 
from  brogd,  birth  ;  swester,  she  who  is  of  the 
same  race ;  dohtak,  she  who  has  been  produced 
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by  any  one.  Almost  all  the  northern  dialects  of 
the  Teutonic  use.  r  or  ra  instead  of  personal  con* 
significatives,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural. 
Sala,  a  settlement,  house,  room,  a  word  found  in 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  in  the  Sanscrit ;  is 
SALR  in  the  Icelandic,  and  its  plural  is  salir,  in- 
stead of  SALA  and  sale  or  salo. 

Sa,  from  SWA  or  swag,  signifies  work  slowly  but 
powerfully,  bring  about  by  labour,  act,  produce. 
Joined  to  a  verb,  it  means  acting,  performing,  as 
BAG-SA,  beating,  carrying  on  beating,  going  on 
with  beating  ;  lagsa,  going  on  with  laying ;  wag- 
SA,  performing  motion  ;  dagsa,  driving,  or  going 
to  drive ;  but  the  same  words,  considered  as  verbal 
nouns,  mean  he  or  she  who  beats,  lays,  moves, 
drives.  Sa  is  the  common  sign  of  the  masculine 
or  feminine  agent  in  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sanscrit  dialects,  in  which  last  it  is  represented 
by  H.  Examples :  gud-s,  guda,  oud,  good,  he,  she, 
it,  in  Visigothic ;  6on-us«a-um,  the  same,  in  Latin ; 
agath-os-e-on,  the  same  in  Greek ;  bhalah,  bha- 
LA,  BHALAM,  good  or  strong  in  Sanscrit.  The 
Alamannic  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  has  gut-er, 
gute,  gut,  good,  and  so  resembles  the  Scandina- 
vian dialects  of  the  same  language. 

The  consignificatives,  by  which  all  the  secondary 
words  of  all  the  dialects  of  this  tongue  have  been 
in  one  or  other  manner,  formed  at  various  and  suc- 
cessive periods ;  are,  Ist,  AG  and  wag,  oc/,  rvorkf 

VOL.  I.  N 
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hold  or  possesst  written  a,  wa^  i,  e^  O9  u  ;  or  aka^ 
IKA^  oka,  uka  ;  or  ac,  ic»  oc,  uc  ;  ach^  ich,  och, 
ucH ;  and  agh,  igh,  ogh,  ugh  ;  as  likewise  in 
several  other  forms  allied  to  these;  2df  bao^ 
WAG,  or  PAG,  bear,  bring,  make,  cause ;  written 
BA,  FA,  and  PA ;  or  aba,  iba,  oba,  uba  ;  or  apa^ 
&c«  AFA,  &c.  and  often  ab,  af,  or  ap  ;  and  abh^ 
ibh,  obh,  ubh  ;  and  aph,  iph,  and  the  like; 
3df  DWAO,  THWAG,  or  TWAG,  do,  execute,  aooom^ 
plish,  written  da,  tha,  ta  ;  or  d,  th,  t,  with  mbj 
vowel  preceding ;  or  dh,  th,  in  Celtic  and  San- 
scrit ;  4//1,  GWAG  or  gag,  move,  go,  go  on  with ; 
written  GA,  GE,  Gi,  GO,  GU ;  or  ca,  ce,  ci,  co,  cu ; 
and  &,  g  ;  or  gha,  ghe,  ghi,  &;c.  cha,  che»  chi,  in. 
Alamannic,  and  y  in  old  English.  It  is  prefixed 
rather  than  added,  though  it  is  added  in  GteA 
preterites.  5th,  Lag,  take,  work,  hold,  possess  ;^ 
written  la  or  al,  el,  il,  ol,  &c.  6/A,  Mao,  in- 
crease, mould,  make,  form,  written  ma,  me,  xiy 
MO,  Mu  ;  or  am,  em,  im,  &c.  or  amh,  imh,  aimh, 
UMH,  &c.  Tth,  Nag,  force,  work,  labour,  make; 
written  NA,  NE,  NX,  no,  nu  ;  or  an,  en,  in,  &c.  or 
ANN,  enn,  inn,  and  the  like.  8th,  Rag,  nuh, 
agitate,  bustle ;  written  ra,  re,  ri,  &c.  or  ab,  eb* 
iR,  &c.  9th,  Swag,  and  sag,  work  by  canyinig 
on,  toil ;  swenk,  labour ;  written  sa,  se,  ai,  so  ;  or 
AS,  £8,  is,  us,  Eis,  and  the  like,  varied  by  the  pie- 
ceding  vowels ;  written  also  ah,  m,  oh,  uh,  fte» 
and  ash,  esh,  ish,  osh,  and  the  like. 

The  application  of  these  to  the  formation  of 
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new  words  seems  to  have  been  regular,  but  not 
without  intervals  of  tune,  longer  or  shorter,  as 
circumstances  dictated.  For  instance,  before  the' 
word  thunder  was  made,  it  was  preceded  by  two 
stages  of  the  verb,  if  not  more ;  first,  thwao,  to 
sound,  allied  to  dwao,  was  formed ;  then  thwa- 
oa-ka  noised,  and  abstractly  thwana  or  taka, 
loud  noise,  whence  the  Latm  tono,  I  make  a  nu 
pid  loud  noise;  but  the  Teutones  from  thwag 
formed  thwogand,  sounding,  a  present  participle, 
and  noun,  which  they  contracted  into  thund.  It 
is  probable,  that  thundtan,  to  thunder,  was  long 
used  before  ra,  make,  was  added  to  it.  Hear, 
love,  come,  drive,  may,  must,  have  existed  as  verba 
before  the  formation  of  hearer,  lover,  comer,  drift, 
drove,  might,  though  a  thoughtless  philosopher 
will  say,  how  can  the  names  of  an  act  precede  the 
naming  of  the  agent  from  whom  the  act  arises  ? 
The  successive  stages  of  words  may  be  learned 
from  their  analysis. 

Some  English  and  Latin  words  possess  an  aina2« 
ing  number  of  component  parts,  slowly  formed  and 
put  tc^ether.  Even  short  terms  comprehend  more 
of  them  than  would  be  supposed.  Various,  in  L** 
tin  vARius,  is  waga-ki-ga-sa,  from  wag  or  vag, 
bow,  bend ;  ra,  make ;  ig,  have ;  and  sa,  he^  or 
rather  make,  by  custom  appropriated  to  person* 
Varus,  from  vaga-ra«8a,  means  he  (sa)  who  la 
VAGA-RA,  made,  bowed,  or  bent :  varis  cruribus 
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is  with  distorted  legs  ;  but  varius  is  a  compoQiid 
of  VAR,  bent,  uneven ;  and  var-ig-sa  is  he  that 
has  (ig)  the  quality  of  inequality.   Things  that  aie 
not  equal  are  different,  that  is  various,  said  the 
founders  of  the  Roman  empire.    Different  itself  ii 
from  Di,  in  Gothic  twa,  and  in  Scotch  twat,  and 
F£R£NS|  the  same  as  bearend,  bearing.     Twat- 
BEARING  legs,  which  are  legs  bearing  in  sepante 
ways,  are  allowed  not  to  be  equals.     Moderation 
is,  in  all  its  parts,  mog-da-ra-ti-ga-na-ga,  formed 
in  this  succession ;   mag,  seize,  comprehend^  in- 
clude, contain,  measure ;  mog-da,  measured,  the 
preterite  participle  by  da,  done  :  whence  mod  and 
SA ;    MODUS,  measure,  bound  ;    and  sa  agency, 
which  is  implied  in  all  ancient  nouns.     Add  ba, 
work,  to  MOD ;  there  results  modera,  was  making  to 
have  bounds,  keeping  in  bounds  ;  whence  modera- 
TA,  a  preterite  participle,  kept  in  bounds.  Add  IG| 
make,  to  modera  ;  and  you  have  moderatig,  an  ad- 
jective, which  means  making  kept  in  bounds,  or 
having  the  quality  of  being  kept  in  bounds.  To  uo- 
DERATiG  join  ANGA  or  oxGA,  a  compound  of  NA9 
make,  and  ga^  go,  which  is  the  origin  of  our  ino  in 
present  participles;  and  moderatigonga  is  obtain- 
ed, an  abstract  noun  quite  analogous  to  the  Teuto- 
nic ;  BEWEGUNG,  motiou  ;  hildigung,  inclining  j 
ermahnung,  admonition.  For  all  Latin  nouns  whidi 
end  in  io-ionis  were  of  a  participial  nature.    Thus 
region,  diction,  motion,  the  true  forms  of  region 
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BiCTio,  and  motio,  are  old  participial  words,  analo- 
gous to  ruling,  speaking,  moving,  in  English.  The 
moving  of  the  horse  is  the  same  as  the  motion  of 
the  horse.  In  German  motion  is  beweoino,  be- 
v?agging  in  English.     The  Latin  process  of  mo- 

DERATIO  is  METIOR,  MODUS,  MODERO,  MODERATUS» 
MODERATIO. 

These  examples  will  show  the  nature  of  the  nu- 
merous parts,  of  which  the  shortest  as  weU  as  the 
longest  words  consist.  But  the  exhibition  of  these 
-parts  in  the  above  manner  wearies  the  mind,  and 
fiuigues  it  by  their  excessive  multitude.  It  is  a 
more  intelligible  and  useful  method,  to  trace  the 
slow  and  increasing  course  of  derivation  and  com- 
position ;  to  mark  how  vao,  bent;  became  vag-ra 
or  vara,  then  varasa  or  varus  ;  how  var  became 
VAR-IG,  varig-sa,  or  vARius;  and  how  vabius 
produced  vario,  I  make  different,  and  variation 
when  variation,  which  signifies  the  act  of  becoming 
di£ferent,  the  effect  of  that  act,  and  the  thing  sub- 
jected to  the  act.  The  same  process  may  be  .ex- 
tended to  the  longest  words.  Incompatilplky  is 
compounded  of  in,  not ;  con,  together ;  and  fa* 
TiBiLis,  endurable  or  tolerable.  From  pa  or  pao^ 
bear,  carry,  endure,  came  patior,  I  bear  or  suflfeir* 
The  compound  compatibilis,  capable  of  sufierin^ 
to  be  together,  was  next  formed  ;  then  incompa- 
TIBILIS  ;  and  lastly,  the  abstract  noun  incompati- 
BiLiTAs,  in  a  low  stage  of  the  Latin  tongue.    In 
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France  tlus  noun  was  clianged  into  incompatibi* 
LITE.  But»  to  explain  the  origin  of  in,  con,  btub, 
TAS,  and  TEy  is  inconsistent  with  the  rudimental  bm 
ture  of  this  part  of  the  work.  All  of  these  are  illm- 
trated  elsewhere  in  their  proper  places*  This  nik^ 
howerer,  may  be  depended  on,  **  That  all  the 
changes  in  the  language  of  Europe,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  its  dialects,  have  been  salgeet  to 
certain  laws,  not  of  an  anomalous,  arUtrary^  or  ir- 
rational nature,  but  such  as  have  arisen  from  tke 
mind  of  tribes  and  nations  exerting  its  powers  on 
the  mass  of  hereditary  speech,  that  the  purpoaes  of 
communication  might  be  obtained  or  promoted/* 
Hence  all  changes,  even  the  most  violent,  hH  withr 
in  the  plan  of  the  philologist.  As  the  material 
worid,  however  unaccountable  its  changes  may^aj^ 
pear  to  the  ignorant,  exhibits  to  the  philosopher^  k 
proportion  to  his  knowledge,  a  perfect  obediente  to 
order  and  regularity ;  so  the  analogy  between  lUh 
ture  and  language  may  be  asserted  in  the  broadest 
terms.  When  a  volcano  has  ruined  the  soil  in  its 
vicinity,  a  new  one  is  gradually  formed  oat  of  the 
lava,  and  other  actual  accumulations^  on  iMA 
arise  a  new,  and  possibly  a  more  beautiful  vegeli^ 
tion.  When  one  original  languid  is  destroyed  hj 
the  prevalence  of  another,  a  new  o(Hnpound  la  ptii- 
duced  out  of  the  existing  materials,  the  formatiflii 
of  which  is  never  accomplished  without  the  action 
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gf  general  lawa»  modified^  indeed,  by  local  citcom- 
•tancea. 

NoteU.  p.  86. 
The  innumerable  deriyativea  of  thia  radieali 
which  variea  its  form  into  ag,  hwao,  vao,  and,  in 
the  Celtic  and  Cymraig  dialects,  into  fag  and 
6WAG,  present  a  noUe  and  ^^udi  illustraticHi  iX 
the  analysis  contained  in  this  work«  .  In  all  4bB 
Teutonic  dialects,  the  derivatives  of.  wag,  (in 
German  and  Scandinavian  pronodneed  vag,)  pit^ 
arat  a  continual  and  obvioua  chain  of 'connection, 
which  directly  leads  to  a  discovery  of  the  intn^ 
cate  course,  by  which  language  advanieed  to  its  pie- 
§mt  variety  and  perfection.  Many  of  iShe  falter* 
mediate  forms  between  the  simple  radical,  and  tike 
most  compound  terms,  are  lost  as  separate  woida, 
and  can  be  found  only  in  cemporilaon ;  ^but  the 
most  complex  forms  indicate,  witli indcdHtableceN 
tabty,  that  they  owe  their  or^;in  mefdy  to  a  great- 
er use  of  the  consignificative  terms,  and  we  aire  en- 
sdbled  to  trace  the  affinity  between  wag  «tijt  die 
words  wonder,  wiUing,  wantwi,  worid  ;  or  validi- 
tas,  vehementia,  volubilitas,  verecundia,  venerilio, 
and  the  like ;  with  the  utmost  predsion^ 

The  Anglo-Sasum  Dictionary  of  Lye  and  Matt^ 

ning  contains  many  hundreds  of  fdio  pages^  ifall  dP 

words  that  begin  with  Hw  and  w.    The  duabAr  of 

Latin  words  in  v  is  not  taall.    In  Sanserit  ittd 
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Slavic,  words  in  v  form  a  considerable  propartkm  of 
each  of  these  languages.  Attentive  observitioiiy 
however,  is  not  only  able  to  discover,  that  these 
lists  of  words  do  not  consist  of  individual  termi, 
connected  solely  by  alphabetical  arrangement ;  but 
likewise  to  discern,  that  all  those  terms  stand  to  a 
single  radical,  in  the  relation  of  derivatives  to  a  pri- 
mitive. An  intimate  affinity  universally  appean 
among  the  particular  words  in  each  list.  The  pro- 
gress of  signification  and  external  form  may  be 
traced  by  the  assistance  of  learning,  judgment,  and 
a  just  regard  to  the  rules  of  inquiry,  prescribed  by 
the  subject- 
Words,  beginning  with  l,  m,  n;  and  w,  or  Hw; 
appear  in  better  order  under  their  initial  letten» 
than  words  beginning  with  b,  g,  d  ;  because  words 
really  derived  from  bag,  in  almost  every  dialect, 
must  often  be  placed  under  p,  f,  or  ph  ;  and 
words  from  gag  often  fall  under  c,  ch,  or  k  ;  as 
words  from  dag  must  frequently  be  classed  under 
T,  TH,  and  the  like,  on  account  of  pronundation. 
In  many  dialects  s  is  liable  to  be  changed  into  a. 
In  the  Homeric  Greek,  s  and  w  are  both  changed 
into  H. 

The  series  of  derivatives  formed  from  wag,  move; 
by  the  addition  of  the  nine  consignificatives,  ran  in 
this  manner :    Wag,  wac,  wab,  waf,  wap  j  wajD^ 

WATII,  WAT  ;    WAL,  WAM,  WAN,  WAR,  WAS.       WaO 

was  often  pronounced  wah,  wach,  and  wa.     Not 
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one  of  these  new  compounds  wanted  that  pecutiar 
shade  of  meaning,  which  the  particular  consignifi- 
cative  used  was  fitted  to  give  to  wao.  The  series 
now  given  is  a  perpetual  contraction  of  wag-ag, 

WAG-BA,  wag-fa,  WAG-PA,  WAG-DA,  WAG-THA,  WAG- 
TA,   WAG-LA,  WAG-MA,   WAG-NA,   WAG-RA,  WAG-SA. 

On  several  occasions,  the  contraction  is  not  perform- 
ed, which  enables  us  to  see  the  ancient  state  of  com- 
position. The  reason  why  contraction  was  avoid- 
ed  was  to  preserve  a  distinct  shade  of  sense.  Wag- 
la  originally  signified  to  turn,  to  put  over,  to  roll : 
it  was  variously  written  or  pronounced  wala, 
WAELA,  WEALA,  WEILA,  the  G  being  first  articu- 
lated as  H,  and  then  entirely  dropt.  Weld, 
WEiLEo,  I  roll,  being  in  Greek  the  same  as  volvo 
in  Latin,  and  wealowige,  I  roll  or  waUow^  in 
Teutonic;  except  that  vo,  in  the  one  language, 
and  ow  in  the  other,  show  that  these  words  are  de- 
rivatives of  VOL  and  weal  ;  but  when  the  primi- 
tive WAG  retains  the  sense  of  shake,  wag-la,  its 
derivative,  is  not  contracted  into  wala  ;  for  con- 
traction would  confuse  the  verb  wagla,  to  shake 
often,  with  wala,  to  roll  or  turn. 

After  the  series  above  mentioned  had  been  form- 
ed, each  individual  word  in  it  became  liable  to  re- 
ceive anew  the  nine  consignificatives.  Wala, 
turn,  roll,  sway,  govern  ;  also  increase,  angment, 
grow,  bred  }  and  agitate,  move,  boil,  like  water  in 
motion  ;  produced  many  words  quite  common  in 
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Europe,  such  as  wealb  or  HWEALBf  a  toniy  a  baidy 
arch,  side ;  hwealp  or  whelp,  an  anhnal  prodnoed 
HWEALC  or  WEOLC,  a  turned,  rolled  shell ;  weald^ 
direction,  power,  strength,  sway ;  w£ai.t,  a  ton^ 
a  movement ;  wealth,  plenty,  from  wai-a,  active^ 
strong,  abundant ;  wealg,  rich,  plentiful,  also 
roll,  turn;  walma,  or  wealm,  boiling,  imitated 
water ;  wilna,  a  girl  bred  in  one's  house,  si  honie^ 
bom  slave  girl ;  walar,  rolling,  powerful,. akrang^ 
wALs,  a  turning,  a  revolution. 

Though  every  individual  word  in  the  aeria 
might  receive  the  consignificatives,  yet  harah  and 
unnecessary  compounds  were  naturally  avmdad. 
Instances  of  walal,  warar,-  and  others  resemhliiig 
them,  are  not  found.  Every  primitive  had,  aa  hai 
been  shown,  many  different  but  kindred 
Compounds  often  occur  of  the  radical  and  the 
significatives  in  some  particular  sense,  to  the  ezdfr 
sion  of  all  the  other  senses. 

The  perpetual  series  of  compound  words,  which 
forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modem  dialects  of  Europe,  was  not  produced  me^ 
chanically,  but  under  the  slow  and  regular  mflhh 
ence  of  ordinary  reason,  moulding  the  wmtyn^f  of 
speech  according  to  actual  necesaty,  and  the  othav 
causes  which  create  or  enrich  language.  In  essiy 
ages,  the  motives  to  employ  irrational  or  pmdf 
conventional  terms,  such  as  occur  in  civiliaed 
tries,  scarcely  exist ;  and  a  philologist  has 
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difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  such  words  as 
T0NTINE9  OROGt  SPBNCER,  MOB,  and  many  others  of 
that  class,  than  in  explaining  the  vocabulary  of  an 
tribe. 


Note  X*  p.  37. 
The  dgnification  of  ag  or  wag,  joined,  to  any 
radical,  is  double,  viz.  possessive  and  active.  When 
AG  signifies  having,  it  often  takes  the  form  of  i&» 
ic,  AC,  oc,  OG,  and  the  like.  The  compounds  are 
often  diminutives ;  so  dog,  a  certain  animal )  dog- 
16,  having  the  nature  of  a  dog,  a  little  dog  yiMAsr^ 
IG,  leaf-having,  viz.  leafy ;  merum,  wine  f  hsba^- 
CUM,  having  the  property  of  wina;  VBRua,  true; 
VER-AC*8,  having  the  property  of  true ;  jpater,  a 
father ;  patr-ic-us,  he  who  has  the  nature  of  a  &* 
ther,  or  has  something  of  a  paternal  pit^ity^ 
patr^ic-i-us,  for  patr^ioig-us,  he  who'  poss^saat 
the  quality  of  belonging  to  a  father  w  senaior^ 
viz.  he  who  is  a  senator's  son  or  relation. :  The 
Romans  called  their  legislaturea  patres,  And 
the  Goths  aldoras,  elders,  or  old  men^'  The 
chief  Roman  council  was  called  senatc^  from 
SENEx :  the  Burgundians  and  Viogoths  csMei 
their  chief  priest,  and  indeed  all  dd  men,  anvis^ 
tans.  See  more  on  the  possessive  aignifieatioii  <tf 
AG  in  the  account  4j£  the  Teutonic,  Latin^  Greeks 
Cdtic,  Sanscrit,  and  other  dialects  examuied  in'  thii 
work.  ... 
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The  active  sense  of  ao  is  remarkably  frequent  in 
the  formation  of  derivati ye  verbs.  In  the  softer  dia- 
lects, AG  becomes  aya,  ta,  a,  e,  o,  &c.  according  to 
local  convenience.  It  may  be  termed  the  verifying 
consignificative,  for,  whenever  a  noun  comes  to  be 
changed  into  a  verb,  it  is  subjoined.  Examples  of 
this  are  innumerable,  as  lufa,  love ;  luf-io-a,  I 
make  love ;  fumus,  smoke ;  fum-ig-o^  I  make 
smoke,  or  I  put  smoke  upon  ;  spar,  spread ;  spab- 
GO,  I  actively  spread ;  ver,  turn,  from  wab, 
(wAG-RA ;)  VERGo,  I  tum  to,  or  over,  as  a  dish,  by 
inclining  it,  or  as  the  sun,  by  declining  downwards; 
LAG,  lay  in  Visigothic  ;  lagya,  I  lay  actively.  To 
multiply  examples  of  this  universal  use  of  ao  would 
be  to  anticipate  what  is  to  be  said  elsewhere,  and 
to  pillage  every  lexicon  from  India  to  Britain* 
The  Latin  and  Greek  ago,  and  the  Celtic  ag,  aiie 
the  purest  representatives  of  this  word,  which  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  descended  from  them,  but  ii 
their  primitive,  employed  in  a  particular  manner. 
Ag,  as  an  active  or  possessive,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  G  primitive,  which  appears  in 
such  words  as  ag-o,  I  act ;  leg-o,  1  gather ;  tego^ 
I  cover ;  rego,  I  stretch  or  direct ;  vigeo,  I  grow, 
I  wax.  The  possessive  g  is  included  in  secq,  I 
cut ;  Dico,  I  say ;  acer,  cutting,  sharp ;  VAOO^  I 
am  empty,  and  many  others  in  all  the  dialects ; 
but  it  requires  sound  and  acute  discernment  to  se- 
parate the  examples,  in  which  c  is  a  corruption  of 
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the  radical  g,  from  >.  those  in  which  c  is  the  con- 
traction for  GAG.  LucTUs,  grief,  is  from  luotus, 
that  is»  from  the  preterite  participle  of  lug,  lift  up 
the  voice,  shriek ;  but  vac-o,  vacuus,  and  the  like, 
are  from  vag-ag,  having  the  property  of  moving, 
of  weakness,  of  insufficiency,  insolidity,  emptiness. 
The  reader  must  diligently  compare  the  Teutonic 
WAC,  the  Latin  vaco,  and  the  Greek  ouk,  empty, 
not. 

The  derivatives  of  the  radicals  and  of  their  com- 
pounds, which  have  been  formed  with  da,  done, 
are  so  innumerable,  that  they  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  languages  of  £urope,  and  of 
those  in  Asia  which  are  allied  to  them.  £very 
word  in  which  a  d,  a  t,  a  th,  or  dh,  make  their 
appearance,  except  these  be  its  initials,  has  been  or 
actually  is  a  preterite  participle.  From  such  a 
participle,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  rose  many 
hundreds  of  those  nouns  and  verbs,  which  we  have 
long  considered  as  the  most  simple  and  original. 
It  is  sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  mention  our  own 
words  at,  bat,  dad,  side,  get,  meet,  fit,  foot,  lid, 
board,  word,  sword,  herd,  hilt,  wild,  wood,  west,  rot  ^ 
which  were  originally  all  preterite  participles,  and 
were  uttered  agt,  bagt,  dagda,  sigd,  gagt» 
MEGT,  faegt,  fagd  or  fogd,  hligd,  bbagd  and 
BRAED,  wored,  from  woR  speak  ;  swered,  hwer- 
ED,  helft;  wigled,  wogd,  both  from  wig,  to 
growy  as  STLVA  in  Latin  produced  salyaticus  and 
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SALVAGE,  wild ;  WESEDy  Set,  from  wEs,  nd  boot, 
broken,  dissolved,  in  Latin  corruptus.  In  the  bfte 
ingenioas  Mr  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictiixmy;  in 
which  the  modem  English  words  are  amnged  «(• 
cording  to  their  terminations ;  all  words  under  D^ 
under  de,  under  te,  and  under  th,  derived  fiom 
whatever  ancient  or  modem  European  langmy, 
were  originally  either  preterite  participles  or  ad- 
jectives, formed  as  preterite  participles.  The  fikig^ 
lish  words  strength,  health,  and  worth,  or^mally 
streng-da,  heal-da,  wor-da,  are  not  nune  m 
than  the  Latin  explicate,  advocate,  candidate,  or 
the  French  petard,  void,  lizard,  bombard ;  thon^ 
some  of  these  last  have  compound  terminations. 
This  mie  is  infallibly  true  in  Teutonic,  Cehie, 
Cymraig,  Latin,  Greek,  Persic,  Sanscrit,  and  Sla- 
vonic, throughout  their  varieties.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  it  occurs  in  the  case  of  words  in  these  lai^ 
guages,  derived  from  the  present  participle  in  kd 
or  NT,  or  NTH,  which  aro  varieties  of  na  and  da, 
combined  to  express  actual,  present,  or  rather  prth 
ceeding  action,  not  completed,  but  advancing  into 
that  state.  The  words  wind,  ventns,  agent,  pe- 
tient,  bind,  round,  from  rande;  sound,  handf 
stand,  find,  are  but  a  scanty  specimen  of  the 
mighty  order  of  nouns  and  verbs  which  have  risMl 
from  the  present  participle.     Almost  all  words  in 

AND,  IND,  OND,   UND  ;   ANT,    ENT,   INT,   &C«  SXe  Of 

that  order.     The  exceptions  consist  of  words  in 
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¥N»  AN,  ON,  IN,  and  the  like,  which  hsre  reeeiTed, 
ia  the  course  of  time,  the  preterite. consignifiea^ 
tive  D,  or  T,  or  th.  Thus  monath,  a  month; 
MUKTH^  a  mouth ;  tunth,  a  tooth ;  hund,  or  oa- 
MUND,  the  mindi  are  not  present  but  preterite  par- 
ticiples, changed  into  nouns*  They  come  from 
MONAt  the  moon  i  mux,  catch,  take^  tun,  hruise, 
chew ;  and  mun,  take.;  for  the  foundears  of  language 
called  every  external  and  internal  faculty  a  taker, 
(perceptor  or  perceptio,)  from .  its  seizing  knowu 
ledge. 

Next  to  the  compounds  of  da,  those  of  ma  and 
NA  constitute  two  of  the  largest  orders  of  wends. 
All  words,  from  whatever  European  language, 
(two  or  three  excepted,)  which,  in  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary, close  with  n  ;  were  once  preterite  partici«> 
pies,  in  the  model  of  given,  driven,  striven ;  or  ad^ 
jectives  participially  formed.  Nouns  in  ion  origi- 
nally ended  in  onga,  which  is  a  form  of  the  pre- 
sent participle,  compounded  of  na  and  o A  ;  signs 
of  preterite  action;  The  words  an,  clan,  man, 
on,  yawn,  sun,  town,  win,  oven,  sign,  loan,  and 
many  others  equally  short  and  apparently  <mginal, 
were  once  eacn  or  acn,  joined ;  clahan,  bom, 
bred  as  a  child ;  m agn,  a  son,  or  what  is  bom  { 
acna,  joined  to,  placed  with }  gan,  opened,  gi^ 
ed ;  swiNNA,  she  who  shines  ;  togna,  what  is  oi- 
closed }  wiGNA,  gained  by  exertion  of  bodily  mo- 
tion i  UFANA,  a  thing  raised  above,  a  vault,  a  stofe ; 
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SIGNUM9  what  points  out,  from  sig  t>r  swig,  pointy 
indicate,  shine ;  a  verb  equal  to  taec  or  tag,  indU 
cate,  show,  teach^  whence  tacn,  a  sign ;  lohh, 
given,  a  thing  given,   from  lac,  give,  or  takdi 
Ail  European  and  Indian  words  in  m  are  of  a  si- 
milar description ;   for  instance,  dam,  a  mother ; 
BEAM,  a  tree ;  kam,  crooked ;  mam,  a  mother ; 
GEM,   a  bud ;    RIM,  a  border ;    doom,  opinioB ; 
TERM,  a  limit ;  form,  a  shape }  film,  a  thin  skm ; 
MAIM,  a  hurt ;  though  some  of  these  came  from  one 
dialect,  and  some  from  another ;  yet  they  were  m- 
ginally  dag-ma,  she  who  suckles  or  breeds ;  baism, 
a  branch,  or  piece  of  a  tree  ;  cwagm,  twisted,  dis- 
torted, winding ;  mag-ma,  she  who  bears  ;  gioma, 
what  grows  or  sprouts;    rigma,  the  top,  point;. 
DOGMA  or  thogma,  thinking;  ter-mi-na-sa,  that 
which  points  out  the  march  or  limit,  the  same  as 
TECMAR  in  Greek.     Tec  and  tecr  or  ter^  mesa 
to  point  out,  show.    Our  own  march  is  frmn  mabc^ 
a  compound  of  mar  or  mer,  to  show. 

The  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  and  Sanscrit  ocdi^ 
nary  adjectives  in  anus,  inus,  onus  ;  in  an,  on,  ik; 
or  in  ANA,  iNA,  and  the  like ;  to  which  must  be 
added  all  their  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  in  x  ; 
belong  to  the  classes  above  ezpkuned. 

Note  Y.  p.  38. 
Examples  of  ba  in  this  use  are  common  in  the 
Visigothic,     The  radical  pi-operly  signifies  to  sgi- 
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tite  by  a  smart  blow ;  but  it  was  applied  to  ma- 
noal  and  personal  action  at  a  very  early  period* 
The  European  tongues  used  bag,  and  its  varietiea 
FAO  and  PAG9  in  many  senses,  which  they  after* 
wards  expressed  by  compounds  of  rag.  As  the 
dialects  increased  in  terms,  it  sometimes  took  place 
that  WAB,  for  instance,  took  one  sense,  waf  ano- 
ther, and  WAP  a  third ;  though  they  were  original- 
ly  the  same.  In  old  English,  web  signified  to 
weave,  waf  to  blow  like  a  light  gale  of  wind,  and 
WAF  to  cast  one's  arms  about  in  a  quick  irregular 
manner* 

The  Visigothic  adverbs  aglu*ba,  difficulty* 
bearing  ;  arni-ba,  care-bearing  ;  glaogwa-ba, 
sharp,  quick-bearing ;  and  others  of  that  class,  show 
the  early  use  of  this  consignificative,  in  the  com* 
position  of  adverbial  adjectives.  The  verbs  hab, 
hold ;  gib,  give ;  liuba,  live ;  liba,  love  ;  hlif, 
lift ;  THiuB,  take ;  raub,  rub  or  pull }  nif, 
squeeze  ;  waib,  enclose,  wrap  about ;  leib,  leave  ; 
SLEP,  slide  down,  sleep ;  thraf,  make  strong^  ve- 
hement ;  HOF,  raise,  lift ;  which  at  first  were  hag- 

BA,  GAG-BA,  LIG-BA,  LIC-BA,  HLIG-BA,  THAG-BA, 
RAG-BA,  MIG-BA,  WAG-BA,  LIG-BA,  8LIG-BA,  THRAG- 

BA,  HAG-BA }  from  HAG,  movc,  hold ;  GAG,  move  to  $ 
LiG,  fix  in  a  place  ;  uc,  agree  with,  like ;  hug^ 
seize,  lift ;  thag,  take }  rag,  rush,  pull ;  nig^ 
crush ;  wag,  cast,  cover ;  lig,  let  go,  leave ;  bliq^ 
cast,  slide ;  thrag,  press }  hag,  lift,  raise*  heave. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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It  is  singular  enough,  that  leib^  lesft^  has^  n  dif- 
ferent dialects,  gone  through  all  the  varieties  of 
form  assumed  by  ba»  In  Alamannie  iH  bilibe  is 
I  remain,  that  is,  am  lefl;  behind.  The  Saxon  uf 
or  LEOF  produced  our  common^/onTi  leave  i^  and  the 
Greek  leifo,  I  leave,  is  an  ancient  variety  of 

JblBA. 

-  All  words  which  end  in  b,  f,  or  p,  as  dab^  dndb^ 
rib,  knob,  garb,  sib,  verb,  orb ;  deaf,  leaf,  chie^ 
sta£P,  cliff,  buff,  shelf,  of,  wolf;  and  gap,  leq^ 
deep,  ship,  up,  lop»  and  the  like ;  are  compounds  of 
ba,  with  a  radical,  or  a  radical  already  compound* 
ed.  The  ancient  forms  of  these  words  were  dao- 
BA,  drao-ba,  rig-ba,  cnog-ba,  gear^ba,  swio-ba, 
VER-BU-MA,  hwerbis,  a  rouuded  wfairlod  object; 
oadb,  beaten,  obtuse,  dull ;  laub,  heafod^  and 
CAPUT  in  Visigothic:  haubith,  what  is  nosed; 
STAG-BA,  a  walking  stick  ;  clig-ba,  what  is  deft ; 
bug-fa,  a  beating,  an  impulse ;  its  sense  of  tawny 
is  from  the  buffalo's  hide :  sceal-fa,  a  cut  bowd,  er 
broad  cut  rock  ;  ag-ba,  ab,  af,  touching^  joimn^ 
relating  to ;  wul«fa,  a  ravenous  animal,  iron  wOr 
tear:  gap  a,  or  ge-ag-pa,  opened^  an  open,  a 
breach ;  hlag^pa,  lift  up,  leap,  jump ;  dig-fa  er 
DEG-PA,  driven  down,  sunk,  depressed;  axiG^PAr 
what  is  cut  out  or  hollowed  by  cutting,  seoope^t  * 
ship  or  bowl ;  huf,  lifted,  for  hao-ba*;  LAO^FAy 
laid  on,  struck  at  once.  This  word  ia  MP  in 
Teutonic,  slopt  in  Greek,  and  lop  in  Saucritr 
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The  use  of  ba  and  its  yarieties  is  every  way  as 
great  in  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  Slavic,  Sanscrit,  and 
ali  the  other  diriects,  as  it  is  in  those  of  ancient 
Germany.  Ab,  apo,  ab,  which  signify  touching 
either  in  front  or  elswhere ;  sub,  under ;  urbs,  a 
city,  from  hwerb,  make  a  circle,  which  the  an* 
cients  did  with  a  plough ;  umbo,  a  circle,  a  round  | 
votuPE,  bringing  or  containing  what  is  wished  <nr 
willed ;  vesper,  he  who  brings  the  setting  sun, 
from  WES,  set,  die  origin  of  our  own  West ;  late- 
bra,  from  LAT,  lie ;  vapula,  I  whip  others;  or  as 
a  neuter,  I  am  under  a  whipping ;  from  wao-pa^  to 
wap,  to  cast  the  lash  about ;  vitupero,  I  tt^/S?,  or 
loudly  blame,  mixing,  as  on  such  occasions,  great 
abuse ;  a  remarkable  word,  which  shows  that  the 
Gothic  or  Germanic  sense  of  wite  (sentence,  fine^ 
accusation  in  public,)  was  known  to  the  old  Romans 'j 
PALFo,  I  feel,  from  fal  or  pal,  fed  ;  pbbo,  I  ter- 
rify ;  HUFAO,  I  weave ;  topos,  a  spot ;  TUPoa>  a 
stamp ;  euros,  bent,  humped ;  olapho,  I  chitorfi 
or  ctit  mth  blows  of  some  such  instrument,  .awir)fd 
nearly  analogous  toscuLPo;  ane  Greek  terms  4n 
additioa  to  the  Latin  ones  already  enmHeraiedj 
which  coincide  with  the  Teutonic  beb,  shaken 
WEB,  weave ;  tog,  a  point ;  dub,  a  blow ;  oeap^ 
crooked,  or  gehop,  (see  Lye,  in  wk.  GEHov.'lwd 
ctoFER,  gibbus ;)  lag,  strike,  clap ;  and  form  aticatif 
ty  specimen  of  an  universal  fact.         :        \    v. . 
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Note  Z.  p.  88. 
The  derivatives  of  la,  joined  to  zadicils  and  dm 
compounds,  are  equally  as  numerous  as  thoae  of  xa. 
The  original  series  is  ala^  bala,  cwala^  imALM^ 

JALA,    PALA,    GALAy    HALA,  LALA,    HALA,    NALA, 

RALA,  SALAy  &c*  which  havo  many  meaDiogi^  ac- 
cording to  the  various  senses  of  each  radicaL  la 
Teutonic,  ala  is  little  used,  the  word  all  bring 
from  EACiL  i  but  BALA  Signifies  twist,  twine  ;  cwa« 
LA,  crush,  kill,  originally  cweal;  dwala^  drife 
aside,  mislead,  wander;  fala,  catch,  feel,  and 
move  or  fall;  gala,  playing,  singing  wantai^ 

from   GAGLA^    HALA,    lift,  hold^  puU   Up ;    MALA, 

bruise,  grind,  engrave  by  indenting^  sala,  le- 
■lam,  dwell,  reside,  from  sagla;  and  swala^ 
grow,  swell,  be  strong,  vehement.  Gmiponmda 
of  stag,  scag,  and  the  other  original  worda  eniiF 
merated  in  Chapter  IV*  of  this  work,  are  very 
commcm,  such  as  stala^  a  thing  fixed  ^  sxrllkd 
and  &TALA,  one  who  comes  and  carries  off  a  things 
making  long  silent  steps.  Reafer  or  bauber  is 
one  who  robs,  that  is,  pulls  away  by  finroe  i  foe 
and  fab,  one  who  carries  or  bears  away  any  t^iiqi; 
thiuba  or  theaf,  one  who  takes ;  clepteSi  fff 
as  it  is  in  Visigothic,  uliftus,  one  who  lifts 
things ;  stala,  one  who  strides  silently  ^intoj^a 
phice,  and  carries  off  goods ;  and  vimmsb^  i)if 
same  as  thuibs,  the  one  from  thag,  tak^  tlia 
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ether  from  KHf,  leiee.  Latro  is  one  who  lies 
in  wait  to  sted,  or  perhaps  a  taker,  from  lat, 
take :  the  thing  Mcen,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
XEiA,  fix>m  LA,  take ;  by  tl^e  Saxons  botio,  from 
BOT,  gain,  get;  by  the  Latins  praeda,  from 
PRAEOD  or  BRASGD,  what  IS  Carried  off  by  force* 

Note  2  A.  p.  S8. 

Rag,  work  violently,  rush,  pierce,  shake,  forms 
as  a  radical  the  usual  series  of  raba,  rafa,  rapa  ; 
RAGCA,  or  racha;  rada,  ratha,  rata;  rala, 
BAMA,  RANA,  RASA,  In  Celtic,  Greek,  and  Teu- 
tonic, H  is  often  pronounced  before  initial  R  and  L« 
Consequently,  such  Teutonic  words  as  hliptak, 
HLiKiAN,  HLEAw,  HLOT,  &c.  bcloug  to  L ;  and  sodk 
words  as  hrof,  hremm,  hrefen,  hruc,  hrinoi 
and  HRiM,  to  R. 

The  power  of  rao,  make,  used  consignificatite- 
ly  with  radicals,  may  be  seen  in  ara,  woik,  join^ 
cultivate;  bara,  bear,  move,  lift;  fara,  more^ 
go;  PARA,  work,  prepare,  fit  out;  cwara  and 
CARA,  turn,  move,  cast ;  dara,  hurt,  bruise,  beat ; 
THARA,  turn;  tara,  pluck,  draw,  hold;  gara^ 
make,  agitate ;  laba,  lay,  spread ;  also  conduct; 
lead,  learn  ;  mara,  beat,  hurt,  kill ;  and  increase, 
lengthen,  draw  out,  deky ;  nara»  to  braise,  eraih 
together,  drive,  force  on ;  swara  and  sara,  fbreiSi 
move  on  with  heavy  idolence,  accumulate,  Jabour, 
toil ;  also  breathe  heavily  vhwara  and  wara,  tttni» 
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move,  move  in  opposition,  keep^  guard.  The  ag» 
nifications,  affixed  to  these,  are  only  a  few  of  thoae^ 
which  belong  to  each  word,  and  vary  in  the  diffia> 
ent  dialects.  The  triple  compounds,  stara,  spAp 
BA,  blara,  CLARA,  signifying  stiff,  sharp,  a  plaint 
clear ;  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
The  series  abo?e  quoted  was  originally  ag-rA| 
BA6-RA,  fag-ra,  pag-ra,  cwag-ra,  dwag»ra,  aod 
so  on  of  the  remainder,  but  it  was  early  contract- 
ed. Ra,  in  all,  means  act,  work,  perform,  and  it-is 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  applied  to  denote  a  male 
agent,  or,  indeed,  an  agent  of  either  sei^  in  die 
several  dialects. 

The  word  sa  has  nearly  the  same  power  as  sa  ; 
but  RA  indicates  greater  activity,  sa  greater  and 
steadier  force  in  performance. 

As  all  events  in  nature  were  viewed  as  actkms 
by  the  founders  of  speech,  every  name  of  quality 
or  property  was  invested  with  some  of  the  abof* 
mentioned  words,  which  indicated  that  it  waa  an 
active  existence.  The  gender  of  nouns  rose  finom 
that  opinion,  many  of  which  were  regarded  as  ex- 
pressive of  agency,  that  are  now  considered  by  na^  as 
totally  devoid  of  any  such  interpretation. 

All  consignificatives  weakened  the  strength,  but 
increased  the  precision  of  the  terms,  to  which  they 
were  annexed.  They  specified  activity,  frequency, 
repetition,  and  above  the  actual  present  perfoimanoe 
of  the  radical  sense,  an  advantage  greatly  deaired  by 
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an  ardtot  communicative  mind.  The  use  of  therat 
however,  as  it  is  nearly  unlimited  by  nature,  seemSf 
in  several  dialects,  to  have  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  necessary  bounds. 

I  shall  insert  some  passsges  from  writings  of  vi^ 
nous  nations  and  ages,  as  examples  of  the  parts  of 
this  subject ;  reminding  the  readers  of  modem  £ng^ 
lish,  and  other  simple  dialects^  that  all  such  words 
as  heart,  head,  hand,  man,  life,  joy,  fear,  mind,  body^ 
foot,  and  the  like,  which  are  now  considered  as  neu^- 
ter,  and  without  any  termination  referring  to  gen- 
der, were  once  supplied  with  every  termination  of 
that  kind,  as  formally  as  in  Latin  or  Greek*  These 
nouns  were  originally  haieto,  neuter ;  haubith^ 
HANDUs,  feminine  i  manna,  masculine  or  feminiae ; 
LiBAiNs,  feminine ;  jqie,  gioia,  feminine.  The  ori- 

• 

ginal  of  oAio  and  g  audeo  is  the  radical  owao  or  &ao, 
be  active,  move,  quick,  dance,  move  the  hands  or 
feet,  move  quickly  a  musical  instrument.  The  words 
PLEG,  play ;  glig,  be  actively  merry ;  jocus,  from 
OEOG,  bodily  i4irth  ;  and  gaoma,  or  gama^  merri- 
ment; as  also  MAG,  merry,  (magrig,)  wag  and 
WANT,  for  WAGEND,  playful,  wanton ;  all  allude  to 
quick  gestures  of  the  body.  Fain  and  fun  are  from 
FAEGN,  which  means  fidging,  a  sign  of  mirth,  if  we 
may  trust  nature,  and  the  Scottish  poets,  who  say^ 
"  I'm  fidgin'  fain  to  see  you  j"  but  fear  is  from  faeg- 
RA,  weak,  pliable,  silly,  timid,  of  uncertain  gender. 
Mind  was  gem ynd,  or  gamunds,  masculine.   Body 
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was  Bomoi  probably  neuter ;  and  roruty  t  fboti  lb- 
minine. 

The  English,  and  many  of  the  modem  TentOBfe 
dialects ;  the  Celtic,  Persic,  and  the  present  VnoA^ 
Italian,  and  Spanish  Tarieties  of  the  Latin ;  han  lost 
many  peculiarities,  and  contracted  many  long  wocdi^ 
which  occurred  in  the  purer  stages  of  thtir  vesper 
tife  bases.  The  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  ancient  Ger- 
man, underwent  each  a  similar  process,  the  steps  ef 
which  may  be  traced  with  absolute  certainty* 


Cirhfaa  aak  tfaaixb  anst  Ootbui  id  gibaiift  ist  qui^ 
wittDdam  in  iswis^  ni  mais  frathyan  thau  akuli  flnitb|yai^  ak 
firathyan  du  waila  frathya*  hwaryammeh  swa  swe  GqAjp- 
daillda  mitath  galaubeinaia-^Romana,  Chap.  XIL  ▼•  SL 

Vene  4^ — Swa  swe  raihtis  in  ainammaleika  lithuns 
gana  habam,  thaiththan  lithyus  allai  ni  tfaata  aamo  tni 
band:  Swa,  managai  ain  leik  siyom  in  Chriatao* 

anthar. 


I  say  also,  through  the  grace  of  Cod  which  giYpi  is  t^iVb 
to  all  (persons)  being  among  youj^  not  more  to  be  wise  dial 
it  may  be  due  (necessary)  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  wiaetogodd 
wisdom,  to  every  one  so  as  God  had  dealed  the  measara  tf 
belief. 

As,  indeed,  in  one  body  we  have  many  mcnbcn,  bot -dl 
the  members  have  notthe  same  office  or  work,8Q  (being flMqi) 
we  are  one  body  in  Christy  but  every  one  is  another  or  d^ 
ferent  (person.) 

These  verses  are  a  part  of  the  Visigotlne  fag' 
ments  of  the  New  Testament,  recovered  by  Aid^ 
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daaoon  Knittd*  CwrrHA,  I  soy,  is  fircmi  the 
verb  cwiGTH,  or  cwiod,  a  compound  of  cwiq  and 
BA.  AuKt  alsOf  is  from  auk,  or  eac,  a  contractioii 
0f  AO«Ao,  increase,  join.  Thairh,  for  thwairo,  is 
a  triple  compound,  made  up  of  thwao-ar«ig2 
thwao-ra,  or  THWARA,  signified  twist,  twine ;  of 
which  THWAiRO  is  a  derivative,  and  signifies  hav* 
ing  the  property  of  twisted,  thrown,  crooked, 
angry,  cross#  See  Lye,  in  voce  thairh,  which 
means  acrosSf  and,  therefore^  through.  To 
thwart  is  to  hty  across.  Anst,  Jitvour,  is  a  very 
remarkable  woi4:  it  is  a  derivative  of  an,  for 
AOAKA,  or  ACNA,  join,  agree,  be  pleased  with; 
also  give  as  a  favour.  The  words  charis  and 
GRATIA  both  mean  liking,  being  pleased  with ;  and, 
as  L£iK,  agreeing,  occurs  in  Teutonic  ;  so  plac  in 
Latin  is  a  compound  of  leik,  agree,  be  agreeable. 
Ii)  ancient  Crothic,  a  spirit  or  deity  that  favoored 
brave  men  was  called  anSf  a  lover,  a  protector. 
The  plural  was  ansis,  or  aksas.  After  the  Visi. 
goths  had  fought  their  way  southward,  they  called, 
says  Jomandes,  non  puros  homines,  sed  sbmi^ 
DEos,  ID  EST  anses  ; — uot  meremen,but  demi^gods^ 
that  is  ANSES.  The  word  ans  appears  commonly 
in  the  edda,  in  the  contracted  form  of  as  ;  an^ 
strange  to  tell,  the  Scandinavian  antiquaries  csii- 
not  trace  it  to  its  direct  source.  The  Scandian 
dialect,  though  very  pure  in  wordst  has  suflbred 
greatly  by  contraction ;  and  it  is  truly  ridicohwis 
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to  see  how  Stiemhelm,  and  many  better  philolo- 
gists»  both  Swedes  and  Danes,  wander  ia  thor 
native  contracted  circle,  without  daring  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  older  dialects.  The  compounds 
of  AN,  favour  or  love,  are  ounst  for  0£*aH8T,  and 

GUND,  GUNTH,  Or  GONTH,  for  GE-AND,  which  IS  a 

part  of  the  names  of  so  many  Vandalic  Buxgmi* 
diau,  and  Lombard  kings.  Gondebic  is  the  king 
of  favour  or  friendship ;  gondahund,  the  de- 
fence of  favour  i  gundabund,  the  bond  of  friends 
ship  ;  ooNDiBERHT,  bright  in  favour ;  oUKDUEfr 
GA,  the  defence  of  favour ;  guningas,  the  name 
of  a  family,  from  its  founder's  name  or  natnn^ 
signifying  liberal.  Many  of  these  names  mne  mkh 
translated  by  Grotius,  in  the  vocabularies  in 
Hist.  Gotth.  Vand.  Lang.  But,  to  pursue  the 
subject }  GOTH  or  gud  is  from  ge-auk'0,  ai£n|^ 
useful,  favouring,  good,  the  good  serviceable  ^ 
rit,  in  opposition  to  quad,  the  bad,  evil,  malignant 
being.  Guda,  for  gud-ig-a,  is  one  pertaining  to 
God,  a  priest,  in  Latin  div-inus,  he  who  consolts 
the  gods.  Mais,  more,  is  the  same  as  the  Lstin 
magis,  a  genitive  adverb,  the  radical  is  uao,  ji^ 
crease.  Frathtan  is  for  frathigan  :  the  root 
is  fuaeg  or  braeg,  stretch  out,  inquire^  seek ;  also 
get,,  discern,  separate,  put  a  distinction  between : 
FRODA,  wise,  shrewd,  is  common  in  Teutom& 
The  word  skuli,  it  may  be  due,  is  curious :  acAO 
means  to  cast  down,  cast  forth,  pay :  a  piece  ef 
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nmmrj  wa»  called  soAgd^  or  6Katt,  a  tbfaid^  paid^ 
of  wHicli  tlie  dknintttife  is  acYTiiNO^  or  asiiiUiiO^ 
aitailver  piace  «f  money.  The  Mdicd  sgao,  jd^ 
acAT^  with  LA^  made»  skal,  pay^  have*  to  pay,  be 
bound  to  pay,  owe }  and  the  verb  waa  tranafarrad 
to  Crimea,  for  all  Crimea  were  redeemaUeby  a  fine  t 
8KDLD  ia  therefore  •  payment,  a  -deb^  •  fine^  « 
aitt*  In  like  manner^  gwig,  or  oig,  mow  towarda^ 
aeiie,  hold ;  with  ba,  fenned  oib,  make  aeii^  make 
hold,  give  j  which,  when  appUed  to  any  tiling  af-. 
forded  by  the  earthy  treea^  wooda ;  or  by  tribea  to 
their  auperiorB ;  aignified  yield,  prodno^  or  ptrjr  t» 
bote.  GiBELD,  GiFELD^  OT  GiLD^  camo  first  to 
mean  tribute^  then  money  or  gold,  a  fine,  crimoi 

gtdlt.      So,    FORGIF    US   UREN    SCTLDAS,    OT  VBBI 

6TLTA8,  means  forgive,  or  give  us  up  our  debts.  Oa^ 
DJkiLiDA,he  dealt,  is  from  dail,  a  division ;  original- 
ly i>wAOALA,  from  dwag,  cut,  or  dash  in  two ;  and. 
uk,  the  consignificative.  Mitath,  or  MrrAD,  is  qot 
£rom  MODius,  as  the  last  editor  of  the  Visigothio 
Goqpels  somewhere  insinuates ;  but  the  pretarito^ 
participle  of  Mrr,  measure,  or  mete ;  from  mag-ta  or ' 
tf  AG*DA,  comprehend,  contain ;  for  that  which  holda 
any  thing  within  its  circumference  conveys  the  ideti 
of  measuring  it.    Raihth  truly  deserves  attrition  :- 
it  is  the  genitive  of  raiht,  straight,  extended  liaa^r 
ally ;  from  ragt,  preterite  of  .bag,  reach,  run  out ; 
BECTA,  and  PBAVA  or  tobta  linea,  are  symbob-of 
right  and  wrong*    LsiXi  a  body^  fink  aignMbl- 
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shape  or  form,  from  lao-iO|.  bj  contradaon  labc. 
Lag-ig  means  to  have  the  property  of  laying ;  at 
this  stone  layeth  to  that  one ;   this  man  li^  to 
that  man;  or,  in  other  words,  the  stones  emnctd^ 
and  the  men  agree,  or  like  one  anoth^.    That 
which  agrees  with  another  is  similar,  «id  rimibmty 
in  matter  or  mind  is  expressed  in  the  ancient  Eu- 
ropean htnguages  by  leik,  uca,  or  Lie.    Mov- 
ucA,  a  majuUkej  is  the  word  for  an  imi^  of  vk/a^ 
a  shape  of  him  j  and  Lie  is  still  more  cmmoon  Ibr 
his  body.    Lic-hama  is  used  for  the  living  hoAfy 
and  is  probably  compounded  of  Lie,  sh^e^  and 
HAM,  a  covering.    The  cover  of  the  heart  was  calk 
ed  HEORT-HOM.    LrTH,  a  joint,  is  from  uon  and 
LIB,  a  bending. 


i ' 


Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  ffiebraied  Alfirtff* 

Tha  lioth  the  ic  wrecca  geo  lustbaer  hd  Bang,  ic  Km^  B 
heoficnde  singan.  and  mid  8wi  ungeradum  wardum  goe^. 
tan.  theah  ic  geo  hwilum  gecoplicc  funde.  ac  ic  na  wepaA 
and  gisciende  of  geradra  wordo  misfe.  Me  aUendan  flaa 
ungetreowan  woruld-saeltha,  and  me  tha  forletui  «wm  faUnftiS' 
on  this  dimme  hoL  Tha  bereafodon  aeleere  luattiaanMii 
tha  tha  ic  him  aefird  betst  truwode,  tha  wendon  bf  mi.  haipi| 
baec  to,  and  me  mid  ealle  fromgewitaiu  To  hwon  ''^^f%, 
la,  mine  friend  seggan  ''  thaet  ic  gesaelig  mon  waere."  Itu 
maeg  se  beon  gesaelig  se  the  on  tham  gesadtfanm  dnulhnl^ 
nan  ne  mot ! 

,  I' 
Trandation  ofBoethius. 

The  lays  -which  I  wretch  lately  delightftilly  8Kng>  Tahiti 

<«iow  lamenting  suig^  and  with  very  nnpoHtbed 
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pose.  Though  I  fomierly  invented  excellently,  but  I  noir> 
weeping  and  sobbing,  vabder  from  ready  words.  The  un^ 
true  felicities  of  the  world  blinded  me,  and  then  forsook  mie 
thus  blind  in  tins  &m  hole  (the  dungeon.)  Then  tfaey  be- 
YMTtd  me  of  every  pbagore,  when  I  alwiys  best  t^oetM  to 
them;  then  turned  Ihey  me  their  back  to,  (tamed  their  bAck 
to  me,)  and  entirely  departed.  For  what  (cause)  should,  then, 
my  friends  say  that  I  was  a  happy  man?  How  can  he  be 
happy  who  might  not  continue  in  worldly  felicity  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  the  pironoimi  or  other 
aeccmdary  words  in  this  place :  these  are  minutely 
explained  afterwards.  Some  of  the  principal  words^ 
reduced  to  their  radicals,  are  lioth,  a  aoog,  or  lay  ; 
from  LiG-DA,  a  thing  laid  down  by  rule,  vom oa  in 
Gneek.  Wrecca,  from  WBA&aOy  by  contraction 
WRAcc,  twist,  cast,  drive  out,  expel ;  is  an  ezik^ 
a  banished  and  forlorn  man.  Geo  is  from  oeoc, 
or  GE-EC,  join,  add ;  it  here  means  time  past  join- 
ed to  the  present,  or  lately ;  it  is  tu  in  Visi^ 
thic,  and  jam  in  Latin.  Lust-baea-lice  ia  from 
LUST-BAER,  plcasure-bringing,  and  lAC,  like }  the 
literal  sense  is  in  a  pleasure-bringing*like  way» 
Lust  is  for  lufst,  liking,  loring.  Song  is  fhna 
sing,  a  contraction  of  saegino,  from  8A£o,  or  awEC^ 
send  forth  the  voice  strongly,  sound,  smg.  Sonus 
in  Latin  was  once  swoOens,  frmn  sweg,  for  which 
see  Lye,  voce  sweg,  sonus.  Sceal,  shall^  is  literal^ 
owe  or  pay,  as  above  expUdned.  The  use  of  8G£Ai.t 
shallf  is  a  modem  practice,  which  seldom  oceura^in 
the  Visigothic.    Heofienoe  is  frmn  hmqw^  con- 
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tracted  for  hag-ba,  lift,  raise,  lift  voicey  cry^  ImAoit 
And  for  eacend,  adding,  ekeing.    Mm  £oir  higd, 
mixed,  united  with.    Swi,  probably  an  emu  of  the 
text  for  8WITHE,  very ;  from  swio,  to  be  strong^ 
violent ;  swigd  and  swigth,  or  swrrH,  violent^  ve- 
hement ;  swiTHE  in  Latin  valde  or  valide,  in 
later  ages  exchanged  for  very ;  vere,  really*    Uv- 
geradum,  dative  plural  of  ungerad.     Gerad  is 
from  RAECED,  the  participle  of  raec,  (raq^ig,)  ex- 
tend, stretch,  spread,  explain,  make  ready,  expe- 
dite, say  out,  tell,  advise ;  a  word  common  to  aD 
the  European  dialects.     Ungerad  is  nnprepeied, 
unpolished,  discordant.     Word  is  wobed,  a  thing 
spoken,  from  wor,  {wog-ra,)  sound,  speak*    GrE- 
settan,  to  set  down,  lay  down  or  compose;  is 
from  SET,  originally  saeg-da  and  saeg-ta:  the 
word  swaeg,  saeg,  or  sig,  means  sink,  roll  down, 
settle,  sit;  in  Latin  sidq.     The  form  sio  prode- 
ced  sigd  and  srr ;  from  which  sett  or  sakt,  to 
make  sit,  to  set;   is  a  causal  derivative;     The 
Greek  hedos,  and  the  Latin  sedes,  both  fion 
sed,  are  well  known.     Theah  is  for  tht*a^  £- 
terally  for  that  also  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  QVAxqiaMM 
in  Latin,  and  quia.     Al  be  it  I  die,  or  for  all 
that  I  lately  sung  excellently,  are  synoDymooi 
phrases.     Funde  is  the  preterite  of  fand,  fcr  r^ 
HAND,  or  fagand,  cstch,  take,  get,  find,  invent 
Wepende  is  from  wep,  contracted  for  WAO*PAf 
move  the  voice,  lift  the  voice,  cry.     The  Latin 

10 
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vo;k  or  vocs,  and  ihe  Greek  ops,  for  wops  ;  are  of 
this  derivation.     Mispo,- 1  err  in  choosing,  is  from 
MissA,  originally  mig^a,  diminution,  lessening,  de- 
fect, fault }  and  fah,  take,  lay  hold  on.     Ablen- 
DAN  is  from  an,  on ;   blinsd,  stoppedt  ceased, 
failed  in  sight,  or  any  other  sense.     The  word 
blunt  is  of  similar  derivation.    Both  are  connected 
with  BLio,  strike,  strike  the  edge  of,  render  obtuse 
or  dull ;  consequently  the  derivation  from  blin, 
cease,  is  ambiguous.    Truwod£,  trusted,  believed, 
is  from  truw  or  trugwa,  having  the  quality  of 
TRUG }  from  TRAG>  presSf  tread  on,  step  on,  be  finn : 
For  firmness,  solidity,  and  truth,  are  ideas  associat- 
ed by  all  untutored  men.    Woruld-saejltha  is  a 
plural  noun,  from  saelth,  a  fortunate  thing,  and 
IVEOROLD,  what  movea  round.     Sael  is  properly 
what  goes  on,  from  sal  or  swal,  which  is  applied 
to  passing  time ;  and,  as  the  time  of  any  action 
is  considered  good  or  bad^  the  proper,  lucky  timc^ 
and  the  action  belonging  to  it,  were  both  called 
KASL,a  word  quite  synonymous  to  hap^  my  good 
hap,'  and  h^piness.  Gesaelig  mon  is  a  happy  man, 
in  which  remaric  the  use  of  ig,  having,    Wendok, 
they  turned,  from  wbkd,  a  contraction  of  wjosnd 
er  ^agemd,  turning.    La  is  used  in  Saxon  for  (^ 
but  it  means  loq|c,  look  ye,  see  now.    Ho-la  is 
HO,  see ;  wa-al,  wo,  or  sorrow-look  ^  wa-la-wa, 
woe  6  wo ;  ea-la,  O  look.    La  or  lo  was  used 
ibr^aes  y«,  oi  see. now,  down  to  Skisk^ngen^H^ag^ 
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who  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Quickly.    See  Lyi^ 
in  vocib.  la,  hola,  wala,  &c. 

Sanscrit. 

Miit^  pitari  id  w(ra  wanad^a  awa  mandirtm 
Na-chirad'^va  widwanao  Vedd  dhannahi  cMAlltWBU 

Their  &ther  being  dead,  those  heroes  having  gooe  ftom 
the  forest  to  their  own  abode,  after  no  long  time  evm,  b»» 
came  learned  in  the  Veda  and  in  the  bow.  Vide  Dr  WiU 
kins's  S.  Gram.  p.  63^. 

The  words  of  this  passage  are  ahnost  pbdn  Ten- 
tonic.  Mrite  is  from  mri,  die }  in  Latin  mm^ 
and  in  Gothic  maurth  ;  all  from  mag*ra»  hrmie^ 
beat»  kill.  Pitari  is  from  pita  or  pitrAj  in  Latin 
PATER,  in  Saxon  faeder  ;  from  fagd,  genention* 
Te,  those,  is  in  Scottish  (£rom  the  Saxon}  tbab  ; 
wiRA  is  the  Scythian  aior  of  Herodotus^  and  the 
common  wioar  and  weor;  waer^  a  warriar»  a 
man,  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  See  Lye  in  wioa  and 
WEOR.  Wana,  a  forest,  a  wood,  from  wAONAp  a 
grown  place,  is  the  same  as  wood,  wod,  and. wood  | 
and  WEOOELD  or  weold,  a  place  grown  with  tnMi 
£tya,  gone,  is  allied  to  gaet,  gone ;  and  itum  m 
Latin,  gone ;  from  ga,  go.  SwA,  self,  own,  ii  TenlD- 
nic,  Latin,  Greek,  Slavic,  and  one  of  the  moat  pai^. 
ticular  pronominal  words  m  Europe.  Mandiba,  a 
mansion,  is  from  mand,  stay,  a  derivative  of  maq* 
KA,  stop,  delay,  remain.  Na,  not,  is  Celtic»  Cymi* 
raig,  Greek,  Latin,  and  of  every  dialectf  at  ^oa^ 
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tare*  It  is  from  nao^  enish  down^  destroy,  anni- 
hilate. Chir  is  from  CTR^  impede.  For  eva,  see 
Wilkins's  Grammar,  in  the  list  of  indeclinable  words. 
WiDWANSo  is  from  wiD,  catchy  apprehend,  see, 
know ;  in  Visigothic,  and  its  kindred  dialects,  wir  $ 
in  Greek  eid,  in  Latin  vid.  The  word  yeda  sig- 
nifies knowledge,  the  same  as  obda  or  oedi,  for  the 
Icelanders  drop  the  w  in  many  examples.  Cha, 
alsoy  is  the  same  as  que  in  Latin,  the  dative  or  ae- 
cusative  of  qui  or  hwi,  who,  which.  Abhaven, 
they  were,  is  from  bhay,  be,  the  same  as  big  in 
Teutonic.  Dhanusha,  the  bow,  is  named  dhan 
or  DA,  hold,  pull,  draw ;  in  Greek  tozon,  from 
TOG,  draw. 

Note  2  B.  p.  39. 
Many  of  our  words  in  sh  have  compound  termi- 
nations of  SA  and  ga,  or  ca.  Sk  becomes  scR  and 
SH.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  philologist  to  distinguish 
these  from  original  compositions.  As  to  the  earlier 
compounds,  the  chief  classes  of  these  are  niade  by 
DA,  MA,  KA,  AND,  and  ANG,  as  being  participial  ter- 
minations. The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the 
process  in  the  succeeding  chi^ters.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  accustom  himself  to  such  contrac- 
tions as  AD,  AT,  ATH,  AM,  AN,  AND ;  and  to  soe 
these  vary  through  all  the  vowels  into  aet,  aed, 

ET,  ED,  IT,  ID,  AUT,  AUD,  OD,  OT,  AM,   AElf»  EIM, 

Etf ,  AIM,  OM,  TM  y  add  so  of  all  othenu    Foft  by 

VOL.  I.  P 
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the  fluctuation  of  dialect,  and  from  oertain  canaei 
to  be  explained  hereafter,  the  transition  from  any 
Yowei  is  easy  and  perpetual  into  others.  In  ex^ 
amining  the  words  under  any  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet,  it  is  prudent  to  compare  those  beginnipg  with 
the  last  vowel  y  with  those  beginning  with  a*  In 
Saxon,  ahst,  a  gale,  from  ah,  blow,  is  often  writ* 
ten  YST ;  omos,  a  shoulder  in  Greek,  in  Visigothic 
AMs ;  and  omos,  raw,  in  Celtic  amh,  from  aoka, 
sour. 

Note  2  C.  p.  39* 

Ideas  expressed  by  primitives  are,  in  later  tniie% 
more  precisely  communicated  by  derivatives,  and 
compounds  of  the  same  sort. 

Some  prominent  or  remarkable  quality  in  any  ob- 
ject produces  the  name.  As  this  quality  muA  be 
observed  by  all  men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it 
generally  happens,  that  the  meaning  of  its  name  i^ 
signates  and  describes  the  object  to  which  it  belongii 
A  bird,  a  fish,  a  river,  are  apt  to  receive  their  names 
in  all  nations,  from  words  signifying  respectively  to 
fly,  to  swim,  to  run.  In  our  own  ancient  tbngn^ 
the  names  of  fugel,  fisc,  and  flum,  came  fzon 
FUG,  to  move,  fig,  to  move  quickly,  whence  Fiffl, 
a  fin ;  and  flow  or  flog,  to  run»  It  is  not  certain 
whether  bird  be  from  bered,  a  thing  borne  ob 
wings ;  or  breced,  bred,  by  brooding.  It  is  found 
in  the  latter  sense  in  Lye's  Dictionary ;  bbiD|  nu 
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LU8,  a  chid:ai«  Fiona  is  ihe  same  as  pinna  in 
Ijitin.  *<  See»  see,''  ftud  a  little  girl,  begiimiiig  to 
apeak,  to  her  brother,  who  had  cau^^t  a  trout  in  a 
neighbouring  brook,  *<  see,  it  has  'inos,*'  (wings.) 

When  language  has  been  subjected  to  composi- 
tion, there  is  generally  a  superabundance  of  tenna 
£oT  the  same  object  or  act,  if  it  be  ordinary  and  fa» 
miliar.  By  the  constitution  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Europe,  ago,  baod,  ciod,  twaod,  faod^ 
LA6D,  MAGD,  RAOD,  which  Signify  generated,  bred, 
bom,  produced,  begotten,  brought  forth,  procreat- 
ed, grown,  might  all  be  names  for  a  man  or  a  child. 
The  greater  part,  nay,  all  of  them,  were  once  in 
use.  Time  reduced  many  of  them  into  an  obsolete 
state  in  every  dialect,  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, most  unequally.  One  dialect  retuned  some^ 
which  another  totally  lost.  One  language  preserr- 
ed  ATHAiR  in  the  sense  of  fiither,  another  Atta,  a 
third  TAD,  a  fourth  fader  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  singular  although  the  Romans  had  dismissed 
PATER,  and  substituted  sator  or  gemitor  in  its 
place. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  i^pellative  namesy  such 
as  man,  woman,  hill,  river,  sea,  land,  air,  water,  Ae^ 
are  blotted  from  the  memory  of  mankind ;  their 
place  would  soon  be  supplied,  by  affixing  consigiii- 
ficatives  to  some  verb  expressive  of  ihe  qnalitiet  of 
the  objects  denoted  by  them.  A  m$sa  would  pro- 
bably be  called  a prodacer,  a  womaam  Mnnery  «luft: 
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a  height,  a  river  a  numer,  sea  the  wired,  famd  the 
Her  or  grower,  air  the  bIo?rer,  water  a  washer  er 
mover.  Objections  would  be  stated  to  some  of 
these  as  vulgar  or  indefinite.  They  would  not  be 
adopted  on  that  account,  and  others  more  fantastical 
and  refined  would  be  invented.  All  that  is  meant 
by  the  supposition,  is  to  show  how  language  has 
been  formed,  by  a  specimen  of  descriptiTe  nanwi^ 
such  as  all  words  of  the  kind  originally  were.  It 
may  be  added,  that  words  introduced  in  modem 
times  are  far  less  obvious  and  natural  than  those  of 
remote  antiquity. 

When  the  words  of  a  language  are  alphabetically 
arranged,  there  is  but  one  radical  under  each  coiw 
sonant,  from  which  all  the  words  beginning  with 
that  consonant  descend.  This  is  strictly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  four  liquids  l,  m,  k,  r  ;  it  is  leas  so 
in  the  letters  d,  t,  th  ;  or  b,  f,  p,  v  ;  or  o,  CH,  c^ 
H ;  for  these  orders  of  letters  are  interchangeaUs. 

Note  S  D.  p.  40. 
The  method  of  analysis  is  described  at  the  dosr 
of  this  work.  By  the  expression,  **  the  same 
changes  on  the  same  words,''  is  understood  tht 
perpetual  formation  of  new  terms,  by  adding  the 
consignificatives  to  the  old.  A  language  in  a  finish* 
ed  state  consists  of  an  uncertain  number  of  words^  cr 
senses  of  words  and  phrases,  appropriated  to  the  ex^ 
pressing  of  the  acts,  qualities,  and  olgects,  tfti  or 
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mentalf  which  oceur  in  the  exercise  of  the  human 
Acuities.  The  uses  of  these  words  and  phrases 
fire  settled  by  custom,  the  best  arbiter  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings is  enlightened,  modest,  and  learned  good 
sense^  As  the  decay  of  word3  is  perpetual,  and  as 
the  number  of  languages  is  considerable*  even  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Europe ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
a  scientific  plan  could  be  devised. 


The  Notes  of  the  Third  Chapter  may  be  closed  with 
a  View  of  the  Principal  Sionifications  of  the 
Radical  Words  in  the  European  Languages, 
and  in  the  Persic  and  Sanscrit. 

I.  Ag.— -Act  with  very  rapid  motion,  vivid 
force  and  power ;  shake,  agitate ;  be  strong,  ani- 
mated, bold,  vigorous,  high-spirite^,  vehement, 
violent ;  pull,  waste,  consume ;  vex,  plucki  tease, 
rouse,  excite  to  rage,  or  to  action  of  any  Jundt 
irritate ;  walk,  go,  proceed,  be  in  motioi^  con- 
tinue in  motion,  roll ;  turn,  wind,  bepd  in  course 
wimple,  crook,  or  make  deviations  real  or  meta* 
phorical ;  change,  alter ;  move  with  a  compelliog 
blow,  drive,  conduct,  guide,  steer;  conci^s,  di- 
vide, cut  as  wood,  split  as  rocks,  &c  open^  chink ; 
break  by  force,  fracture ;  grind  with  a  mill  or  the 
|eeth>  e^t,  bite,  chew,  destroy  |  pinch,  squeeze  byi^ct* 
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ing  on  with  violencei  press  together^  80  as  to  mske 
strait,  narrow,  distressing,  anxious,  sore;  wrings 
pain;  discharge  with  force,  cast,  throw,  ki^; 
wield,  vibrate,  use  as  arms ;  seize  with  force  and 
vigour,  take,  grasp,  hold  firm,  hold  fiut,  pos- 
sess ;  work  up  with  the  hand  or  otherwise,  lif^ 
raise,  elevate,  make  high,  rear ;  strike,  stab,  stingy 
prick,  peiforate  ;  work  on  with  violent  force,  bor^ 
dig,  cut  holes,  trench ;  rub  on,  rub,  sharpen, 
whet  by  rubbing,  clean,  clear;  indent  with  the 
nails  or  an  acute  utensil,  scrape,  scratch;  move 
on  earth,  in  air  or  water,  run,  fly,  swim ;  wag- 
gle, totter,  be  unsteady,  rush  down,  fall ;  turn 
round,  bend,  decline,  incline,  lean,  hang ;  lean  or 
bend  after,  pursue;  lean  to  in  desire,  long  for, 
love,  wish,  will ;  struggle,  wreathe,  wrest,  wrestle^ 
contend  in  any  bodily  strife  or  game  ;  gesticalat^ 
be  merry,  full  of  joy  and  life,  fidging  fain,  spor- 
tive, jumping,  active  in  mirth,  rambling  for  joy ; 
wind,  wander,  make  windings,  err,  be  perplexed} 
exert  bodily  action,  work,  do,  act,  labour,  toil,  be 
weary  and  wretched;  labour  to  get,  endeavour, 
strain ;  move  back  and  forward  be  pliant,'  agilfl^ 
nimble ;  also  be  feeble,  very  flexible,  weak,  use- 
less, unsubstantial,  deficient  in  force  or  valuer 
bad,  vile ;  run  as  water,  roll  in  a  current,  make 
waves,  be  watery,  oozy,  moist;  melt,  that  iSi 
run  down  like  water ;  dart  as  light,  shine,  bon^ 
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roast,  drjf  give  light,  see,  act  as  an  eye,  look; 
move  rapidly  as  wind,  blow,  make  clouds  and  tem- 
pests, emit  air,  smell ;  breathe  ;  disturb  the  body  or 
mind,  terrify,  awe,  make  tremble,  ashamed,  stu- 
pid with  fear,  awe^  and  admiration — ^shake  like 
a  coward,  shudder  at  a  terrible  or  disagreeable  ob- 
ject; whirl  about,  eddy;  also  make  rolls,  tum^ 
waves  i  boil  as  agitated  water ;  be  moved  with 
violent  'passion,    be  furious    from  anger,  hate, 
zeal,  &c. ;  keep,  keep  in  and  out,  defend ;  appre- 
hend with  the  senses  or  mind,  feel,  perceive, 
think,  reckon,  learn,  know ;  make  actual  search, 
seek  with  importunity  of  actions  or  words,  woOf 
ask,  solicit ;  move  or  raise  a  cry,  sound,  speak  in  a 
clear  note,  say,  act  as  a  sounding  body,  or  as  the 
ear,  the  organ  that  perceives  sound,  hear,  listen ; 
^so  yellj  echo,  burst  into  sound;  pass  as  time^ 
move  forward  continually,  begin  and  go  on,  pro- 
ceed, succeed;   spring,  go  forth,  grow,  increase 
by  active  and  constant  progression,  generate  as 
plants  and  animals,  breed  and  grow  up,  he  growing 
and  young,  increase,  enlarge^  feed  up,  fatten,  rear^ 
nourish ;  be  perpetual,  unbroken,  united,  entire, 
whole,  sound,  enduring,  eternal ;  be  actively  put 
into   conjunction   or  union,   join,    yoke,   apply, 
use;  add  a  benefit  of  any  kind,  help,  bestow, 
favour,  honour ;  cast  over,  clothe,  cover,  bend 
around^  wreathe,  tie,  encircle ;  be  stiC  haid,  fro- 
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Eeiif  strong,  and  rqpellent ;  istfaigy  be  liiirpb  aeicb 
acrid,  keen ;  conndse,  die* 

£•  Wag  is  a  variety  of  ao,  and  indicates  less  jif 
pid  but  more  operative  exertion  of  actum*  Jt  s^ 
nifies  wag,  agitate,  shake  yiolently^  waste,  make 
tremble,  vex  by  agitation,  work,  laixmr,  act  with 
power  and  vigour,  toil  and  fatigue  by  labour, 
weary,  make  wretched  and  exhausted ;  show 
force,  power,  strength,  valour,  lively  motioD; 
grow,  as  plants  of  every  kind,  grass^  treei^ 
buds ;  grow  as  animals,  be  conceived ;  grow  u 
any  organized  substance  from  its  conception  er 
budding  to  its  maturity,  become  large,  old,  tdl* 
be  fruitful ;  move  along  on  the  back,  wear  $ 
carry  with  the  hand,  bring,  or  carry  by  motioa 
on  the  ground;  seize,  catch,  take,  conodve  in 
the  womb,  perceive,  see,  observe,  remark,  l^am ; 
grope,  handle,  try,  get,  find,  hold,  hold  fail 
so  as  to  defend,  hold  fast  and  firm,  keep,  act 
as  an  obstruction,  a  weir,  a  keeper,  a  warder, 
a  preventer,  forbidder,  wamer;  shake,  tog,  pnHa 
rouse  by  pulling,  waken,  raise  up,  ezdte,  ha^ 
rass;  move  in  a  rolling  form,  as  a  wave;  make 
waves,  as  boiling  water,  a  bubbling  springs  the 
agitated  ocean ;  roll  round,  whirl,  wheel ;  tum, 
take  turns,  change  by  turning,  wind,  wim|^ 
walk  up  and  down,  be  unsteady  and  mutdbls^ 
bend  in  an  angular  manner,  make  windings  and 
wanderings,  go  off  the  line,   err,  be  wrong,  be 
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tmiatedf  distorted  ia  body  or  conduct }  bend  back 
and  forward,  be  nimble,  i(gile,  elastic,  stout ;  be 
weak,  pliant,  unsubstantial,  defective  in  force  or 
^alue,  bad,  vile,  useless,  evil,  vain,  vacant,  empty; 
waggle,  writhe,  wriggle,  wrest,  wrestle,  labour  in 
contest,  contmd  for  in  war  or  by  exertion,  win, 
labour  for ;  make  gestures,  play  nimble  tricksy 
play  on  a  person,  joke  by  actions  and  words^ 
trick;  use  indirect  conduct,  or  wiles,  cheat ( 
move  as  water,  flow  as  air,  blow,  breathe,  roll  as 
clouds;  cast  around,  cover,  clothe,  ^wrap  about, 
bind  around,  involve,  muffle  up,  encircle :  raise  a 
sound,  burst  into  crying,  wawl,  wail,  speak,  sing  | 
cast  forth,  vomit ;  dart  li^t,  buin,  shine ;  agitate 
by  heat,  warm ;  agitate  by  rubbing,  wipe,  seonr, 
sweep;  follow  in  a  race,  pursue,  drive,  hunt} 
move  by  gentle  solicitation,  entice,  woo^  seduce ; 
be  roused,  affected,  mad,  frantic ;  place  by  active 
motion,  lay  down,  found,  deposit ;  move  and  livB 
in  a  place,  continue,  rest,  dwell,  be  settled  and 
fixed,  haunt;  agitate  as  pain,  shoot — fenncntf 
sbow  action;  lift  up,  wei^  poise,  wield;  fidl» 
incline  to  in  body  or  mind,  desire,  will ;  f&u, 
go,  run  down,  waste,  decay ;  masticate,  grind } 
draw  down,  swallow,  devour. 

8.  HwAo,  a  variety  of  ag,  expressive  of  still 
stronger  action.  It  signifies  strike  with  a  vio* 
lent  force  and  effort;  chop^  hew,  knock,  okave^ 
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kill,  break,  divide;  press  together,  oanfinft  keep 
or  collect  by  force,  squeeze ;  seise  with  nolenoe^ 
grasp,  hold,  have,  possess,  connect,  join  by  catch- 
ing or  notching  together ;  be  very  strong  im- 
petuous, compact,  hard,  soUd,  wholes  firm  and 
harsh ;  drive  down,  depress,  sink,  impede,  lowor,  op- 
press, spare  or  save  by  keeping  down ;  bring  about 
by  acting  with  violence  on  the  ground,  digjpi^ 
cutting,  holing ;  act  with  great  strain  and  eflbtt  cf 
body  or  mind,  hie,  haste,  pursue,  toil  after ;  hi^ 
strike,  hurt,  wound ;  lift,  heave,  elevate,  exdt»  lain 
any  thing  to  a  height,  as  l  Hedge  or  widl  j  grow.19 
as  plants  and  trees,  rise  into  a  stem,  bear  fmit  or 
leaves ;  act  on  by  fire  or  any  violent  agent,  heat^ 
bum,  fry ;  move  onward,  proceed,  go,  succeed ; 
drive  round,  nrheel,  whirl,  twist,  spin  about,  go 
round  rapidly  or  slowly,  bend,  roll,  roll  to  ooa 
side,  incline,  have  a  devexity,  lean  to,  love  ^  tun 
or  cast  over,  wrap,  involve,  cover,  hide^  conceal ; 
lift  or  hold  with  the  hand,  keep^  settle,  defend,  pva> 
serve,  keep  cattle }  send  forth  air.  or  breath  witk 
force,  blow,  blow  and  whisper  as  wind,  wheeifl^ 
blow  up,  taint ;  roll  away,  change  by  motion,  da* 
part,  vanish ;  raise,  as  a  house,  a  hall,  a  dwell- 
ing; send  up  a  cry,  raise  a  shout,  laugh,  oal^ 
call  on,  challenge ;  cut,  shape,  create,  form,  give 
hue,  or  colour;  bound,  leap,  hop;  communicate 
Qound,  hear. 
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II.  Bag.-— Strike  with  a  very  smart  blow,  beat» 
bang,  hit,  shake  with  an  agitating  stroke ;  strike  in 
pieces,  cut  separate ;  break,  burst,  fly  to  pieces, 
cleave  ;  make  contrite,  soft,  gentle,  weak  and  silly, 
e£Peminate,j^a{rfo^,  sweet  or  powerless  in  action  or 
any  sense ;  stupify,  deafen,  deaden,  kill,  destroy 
the  powers  and  senses ;  act  on  rudely,  grind,  ;whet^ 
rub,  polish,  clean,  purify,  sweep,  brush,  smug^ 
dress ;  agitate,  distiurb  by  bodily  or  mental  annoy- 
ance, frighten,  grieve,  vex,  terrify,  make  trem* 
ble,  put  into  shaking,  abash,  awe,  shame ;  ram, 
pave,  level,  make  even  and  smooth,  beat  down, 
bring  low,  make  low  or  base,  bring  to  the  ground  ; 
touch,  seize  and  grasp  rudely  and  firmly^  haii41^ 
feel,  try,  examine,  hold,  keep,  fix,- guard}  work* 
Jabour,  act,  toil,  fag ;  work  very  much,  wearyi 
make  faint  and  miserable,  exhaust,  harass }  ply 
back  and  forward,  be  weak,  feeble,  feint,  useless, 
flexible ;  bend  into  an  arch  or  bow,  make  crook- 
ed,  uneven,  like  a  bay,  a  fold,  a  plait,  a  circle  or 
binding ;  bind,  roll  about,  bind  together,  connect 
in  any  way ;  step,  walk,  go,  go  on  rapidly,  bend 
aloi^,  proceed,  leap,  spang  ;  dart  rays,  shine,  bum» 
act  on  by  fire,  make  luminous,  red,  hot ;  sof);en  or 
harden  by  heat,  bake,  bask,  cook;  draw  or  lifl  by 
suction,  or  some  elastic  power,  suck^  drink,  draw 
in,  imbibe;  drive  forth  by  spouting,  spitting, 
reaching,  or  some  convulsive  e£Ebrt;  pull,  pluck, 
vellicate,  tug,  pinch ;  drive  or  press  together,  join 
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together^  fadge,  connect  as  joineryy  make  firm, 
atifF,  solid,  hard,  harden,  stiffisn,  freeie»  make  Up 
to  lumps,  coagulate,  dot;  wield,  ahake^  vibnt^ 
make  move  as  a  spear,  or  tremUe  aa  a  diard 
struck ;  move,  agitate,  guide^  direct,  impel  bj 
any  method;  rob,  riye  away,  strip,  flayt  ezoop 
riate ;  make  motion,  roll,  roll  round,  run  roon^i 
circle ;  make  many  quick  motions,  or  rather  be  full 
of  motion,  versatile,  fickle,  changeful,  varioui^  oa- 
ruscant  like  flames ;  tread  smartly,  bound,  boonee 
in  going,  be  fleet,  nimble,  elastic,  strong,  vjga- 
rous ;  show  vigour,  violent  power,  apply  foroe  to 
action,  be  brave,  bold,  warlike;  show  strength, 
power,  useful  virtue ;  help,  aid,  benefit ;  increase^ 
add,  supply  defects,  amend ;  burst  out  in  crying, 
roar,  bellow,  sound,  bay,  utter  sound,  speak,  teU, 
sing;    seize,    catch,  lay  hold   with    any  aenas^ 
apprehend,  take,  think,  suppose;  move  by  the 
hand  or  any  other  way,  bear,  carry,  aa  a  tne^ 
fruit,  or  leaves;    bring,    bring   forward,    farjag 
forth  or  produce,  as  cither  sex  of  men  and  ani- 
mals ;  bring  up,  feed,  fatten,  nourish,  wax  and 
grow,  as  trees  or  plants ;  bruise,  masticate,  faitflb 
grip,  chew,  cut  by  biting ;  beat  one  another,  com- 
bat, fight,  contend,  bicker ;  use  severely  witii  woidii 
threaten,  chastise  with  words ;  blow  or  drive  forth, 
as  is  done  by  winds ;  blow  up,  make  prominent  and 
ventricose,  swell,  make  turgid,  blow  aa  air ;  dip  or 
dabble  in  water,  dash  into  water,  tinge,  bathe,  vraab. 
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goik)  drown ;  net  down  or  lay  with  actite  force,  found, 
pot,  put  down,  establish;  cast  missOe  weapons,  huri# 
jacnlate,  cast  forth  water,  spring;  press,  squeeze,  ex« 
press,  drop,  distil,  become  liquid,  melt,  be  wet,  fonl^ 
rotten,  putrid ;  break  into  dust,  pulverize,  be  brittle 
and  rotten,  crumble ;  tread  on  firmly,  depend  on^ 
lean  on,  trust,  believe;  move  up  and  down  in 
8  place^  remain,  endure,  stay,  dwell,  bide,  2e, 
linger ;  draw  out,  extend,  rarify,  extend  in  time 
and  place,  be  long,  large,  broad;  bow,  bend, 
incUne,  reach  towards,  reach  at,  desire,  have  a 
bias,  will ,  intention,  design ;  fall,  fail,  give  way^ 
tumble;  deaden,  make  withered  and  drooping, 
fade ;  stab,  sting,  strike  with  a  pointed  wea- 
pon ;  move,  go,  travel,  pass  over ;  labour,  work, 
bustle ;  thrash ,  as  com ;  stamp,  stain^  maculate, 
indent;  come,  happen,  fall  out  in  time,  occur; 
be  moveable,  fickle,  unsteady,  wily,  deceitful  to  the 
foot,  the  eye,  the  mind,  glitter,  diine^  vary ;  bed^, 
signify,  give  signal ;  eject,  squirt^  piss ;  act  on  by 
fire,  heat,  be  angry ;  blow  on,  cooli  make  eoU, 
starve,  dry* 

Fag,  PAG,  PHAG,  are  varieties  of  bag,  which  vtas 
corrupted  and  soflened  in  many  words  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  tribes  from  the  parent  stock. 

III.  DwAG*— Dash,  strike,  strike  most  de- 
structively, knock,  hit  hard  with  any  instromentt 
dash  ;    stun,   stupify,  and  make  dead  or  diill 
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in  sight,  deaf  in  hearing,  obtuse  in  -everj 

stupid  in  mind,   dizzy,  torpid^   sleepy,   doadng^ 

swooning,  heavy,   dormant ;    kill,  hurt»   dam^gi^ 

excoriate  ;  act  forcibly  upon,   feel   hard,  harriiy 

solid,  rude,   firm,   strong  and  powerful  to  anj 

sense  or  perception;  be  painful,  severe,  heavy, 

the  object  of  care,  anxiety  and  distressing  lov^  be 

dear  ;  bear  heavy,   collect  heaviness,   thickness 

darkness;   disturb,    vex,   terrify,  frighten,   mslks 

weary  in  body  and  sad  in  mind ;  work  with  enet' 

gy,  labour,  do,  perform  ;  show  power,  strengdii 

valour,  virtue,  ability,  rude  courage ;  spring,  pro^ 

duce,  breed,  generate,  grow  as  trees,  'planti^  ot 

grass  ;  breed  as  animals ;  pull  rudely,  draw,  sodt, 

draw  in  liquids,    drink,  swallow;    pull    in  two^ 

tear,  rend,  lacerate ;    strike  mutually,  contend, 

fight ;    dart    beams,    burn,    act  as   fire,    nng^ 

waste,  destroy;   move  on  with  force,   run,  fly, 

swim,  proceed  ;  twist  about  or  round,  roll,  vrhii^ 

wheel,    twine,   distort,    make    unstraight,   crosib. 

thwart ;  be  full  of  violence  and  rage,  rude,  &B9 

severe  ;  cram,  condense,  cramp  up,  fill,  obstmct; 

seize  with  the  hand  or  fist,  hold,  grasp^  plad^ 

touch,  grope,  get,  give  with  the  hand,  mtke,  take ; 

press,  squeeze,  express,  drop,  liquify,  be  mms^ 

and   wet ;   soften  with  moisture,   sprinkle,  dew, 

damp,  rain ;  work  as  dough,  pound,  pulverise,  bd»- 

bour ;  cut  the  ground,  dig,  hollow,  depress,  meke 

dikes  or  trenches ;  go,  move,  walk,  come,-  flovfi 
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stream ;  blow  violently,  sound  by  blowing ;  go 
Bnom,  leave,  separate  from,  desert;  stab  rudely, 
gore,  spit,  perforate  as  with  a  blunt  weapon ; 
ding,  drive,  compel,  conquer,  beat,  thwack, 
thump ;  cast,  dart,  throw  ;  press  closely  in  pur* 
suit,  chase,  chase  away,  hunt ;  give  a  loud  heavy 
sound,  produced,  as  it  were,  by  beating  or  break* 
ing,  thunder,  thud,  make  din,  noise  ;  use  the  hand, 
work,  serve,  minister;  rub,  grind,  grind  down, 
whet,  sharpen,  wear,  consume;  bite,  bruise, 
chew ;  mollify,  soften,  sweeten,  mitigate  by  action, 
tame,  subdue ;  shine,  appear,  make  appear,  show, 
teach,  direct,  make  known,  know ;  cut,  cut  out, 
make  by  cutting,  shape,  form ;  eject  from  the 
body,  evacuate  ;  point,  dash,  dot ;  act  on  by  fire, 
heat,  thaw,  warm,  cherish ;  melt  away,  waste  as 
in  tabes. 

2.  Thwao  is  a  variety  of  dwag.  In  most  dia^ 
lects  they  are  written  in  the  same  manner,  and 
their  signification  is  the  same.  In  Teutonic 
THWAO  has  the  senses  of  beat,  thwack,  thump: 
twine,  twist,  distort,  wrest,  chide  severely ;  blos- 
som, grow  as  plants,  bushes,  &c« ;  eat,  take 
meat ;  take  or  give  with  the  hand,  serve,  mini- 
ster; soften,  thaw,  melt;  thicken,  condense,  ca> 
ver,  thatch ;  perceive,  thmk,  judge. 

3.  TwAG  is  another  attenuation  of  dwao.  It 
usually  signifies  pull  rudely,  tweak,  tug,  taw, 
sub-agitate,  work,  till,  cultivate,  labour }  toud^ 
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take^  handle,  give,  receive;  wotk  oiit»  dmr 
out,  prepare,  produce  aa  childreOf  or  CnatM, 
breed;  make,  appoint,  settle;  teach  or  inattttct 
by  labour  and  industry,  direct,  form,  infoni; 
bear,  bring,  carry,  fetch;  catch,  hold»  ato^i 
twist  around,  cover,  bind,  wrap,  tie;  extend, 
make  tense,  lengthen,  stick,  be  tough  and  dan^ 
my,  draw,  rarify,  make  thin,  or  broad ;  take  vf, 
lift  up,  elevate,  raise,  exalt;  be  stupified,  dnDi 
dead,  dozing,  tacit,  sleepy,  fiiint,  quiet,  aoft; 
struggle,  contend  in  words  or  person,  plead  m 
a  court;  draw  forth,  exhaust,  empty,  evacnala} 
pluck  at,  provoke,  attack  with  words  or  othoEu 
wise,  accuse,  slander ;  show,  indicate,  tell,  mgoi^ 
fy  by  tokens,  narrate,  count,  reckon,  esteem ; 
make  appear,  seem,  judge  by  appearance;  ap- 
prehend,  think ;  stretch,  extend,  raise  a  tept; 
shake,  totter,  move,  fall ;  cut  asunder,  divide  be 
in  two  opinions  or  acts,  hesitate,  doubt* 

Thwao  and  twao  are  attenuations  of  DWAe^ 
made  in  many  words  before  the  dispersion.     Thi 
attenuations  vary  in  number  in  diffident  dialedft^ 


IV.  G WAG.--- Act  with  quick  irregular  motioiu 
The  most  common  variety  of  this  word  is  cwm^ 
which  seems  to  engross  most  of  the  senses  of  wa^b 
particularly  those  that  signify  to  stir,  excite,  mote ; 
roll,  turn,  circle,  wheel }  but  it  must  be  carelidl^ 
observed,  that  words  banning  with  o,  oh  ;.  K,  XH  } 
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C|  CH ;  are  chiefly  from  words  belonging  to  the  ra- 
dical HWA6,  and  from  contractions  of  ga  or  ge,  be- 
fore AG,  and  many  other  radicals.  The  senses 
which  seem  peculiar  to  gwag  are,  move  with  ra- 
pidity and  force,  as  water ;  go,  run,  proceed ;  shake, 
totter,  goggle,  roll;  make  gestures,  move  the 
body  up  and  down,  fidge,  show  signs  of  joy,  sport, 
play,  game,  play  on  instruments,  be  merry,  un* 
steady,  wavering  ;  raise  an  irregular  noise,  laugh, 
giggle  ;  excite  by  motion,  rouse,  enliven,  make  rise, 
run,  or  go  ;  cast,  throw,  dart,  spring  as  water,  run, 
melt,  waste,  decay;  eject,  send  forth,  spout,  eva- 
cuate. 

V.  Lag. — Lay,  lick,  level,  strike,  strike  elas- 
tically,  strike  down,  flatten ;  make  plain,  smooth, 
even ;  send  forth,  extend,  protract,  lengthen,  make 
long;  cast,  throw,  dart,  fling,  set  off,  shoot,  let 
ofl^  send  off,  dismiss,  let  go,  give  leave,  permit;, 
let  go  inadvertently,  drop,  loose ;  destroy  a  place, 
beat  it  all  to  pieces ;  drive  along,  lash,  whip,  impel 
any  object,  particularly  cattle ;  work  along,  row ;  lag, 
fail,  be  slow,  late,  lazy,  rest! ve, loitering,  snail-paced} 
weary,  faint;  run  swiftly  along, be  rapid, go  speedily, 
bend  along,  lean  along,  bound  forward ;  show  vigour, 
elasticity,  force,  bravery ;  walk,  go,  run,  move  along 
in  air,  fly  in  water,  swim,  go  prosperously ;  run  easi-. 
ly  and  readily  as  water,  flow,  move  on  water,  float ; 
lay  on  the  hand,  take,  seise,  i^prehend,  catch,  hold, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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carry,  lift,  lift  up,  raise,  exalt  as  hills,  or  eminences ; 
heap,  weigh ;  clap  down,  skulk,  lie  hid,  concsal  by 
hiding,  dissemble,  counterfeit,  lie,  cheat ;  set,  psri^ 
appoint  as  rule  or  law ;  lay  on,  bad,  burden,,  ssti- 
ate,  fill,  cram,  fill  up ;  beat,  as  rain,  snow,  hOi^ 
weather ;  lay  down,  lie,  settle^  encaorp^  sleeps  ^ 
remain,  live,  continue  ;  lay  stress  on,  tnistp  depend 
on,  confide,  believe,  lippen  to ;  bear,  bring,,  bm^ 
produce  and  grow  as  plants  or  animBh,  spwig^ 
cut,  slay,  split,  divide,  hew,  £ibricate,  form,  iilrti, 
shape;  lay  together,  join,  fadge,  agree,  cotnooid 
in  surface,  in  humour,  fit,  please,  de%ht,  he  sob- 
lar  or  agreeing  in  form,  like  ;  lay  on  gentle  strohBi^ 
smooth  with  the  hand  along  the  hair,  flatter, 
soothe ;  pull,  pluck,  lug,  puU  out,  endicile^ 
tear,  rend  clothes  or  any  thing  else,  kill>  bot- 
cher ;  pluck  gently,  vellicate,  entice,  draw  in,  m* 
veigle ;  catch  by  a  snare  or  trap,  seize  by  a  fiae 
or  gin;  depress,  diminish,  lessen,  abate,  nako 
small,  fine,  lineal ;  engrave  lines  on  a  hard  mb*- 
stance,  scrabble,  scratch,  write ;  danb,.  or  smsar 
with  grease  or  oil ;  sfeeken,  anoint,  make  soft  or 
dirty  ;  squeeze,  express,  liquify,  melt,  Moe^  drQ|^ 
leak ;  run  as  water,  cover  with  water,  pwify  wiAt 
water,  wash  ;  lie  as  land,  stagnate  as  water,  fiofc 
lakes ;  trench,  delve,  form  ditches  and  doi^^i 
send  beams,  dart  rays,  enlighten,  enflame^'  ahiM^ 
bum,  waste,  destroy,  make  clear,  whiter  gpe 
lustre  and  colour ;    move,  gp  from,  leavi^  piflb 
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pass  by }  come  as  an  accidenty  befal,  betide, 
chance,  luck  ;  cast  lots,  judge  by  lots }  draw 
up,  draw  up  with  the  mouth,  suck,  swallow, 
glut;  draw  up  water,  drink,  exhaust ;  lay  over, 
cover,  clothe,  hide,  cover  vessels  with  lids ;  drive 
to^  shut,  close,  conclude ;  lay  after,  pur»ie,  bend 
after,  Ibllow,  strain  aft;er,  long  after,  desire,  care, 
regard;  lay  towards,  bend  towards,  lean  to,  in- 
cline, bend,  favour,  encourage ;  inflect,  make 
curved,  winding,  wimpling,  crooked  j  bound  with 
a  leap,  jump,  frisk,  be  glad,  fJay ;  also  make  lit* 
tie  leaps,  hop,  hobble,  halt,  linch,  crook;  kick» 
lash  out  the  heels,  lay  forth  or  from  with  the  legs, 
fling,  dance ;  leap,  rock,  wave,  roll,  shake ;  lead, 
direct,  draw  along,  conduct ;  whip,  lash,  raise 
marks  of  stripes ;  work  very  actively  and  nimbly, 
ply,  drive  on,  labour ;  bear,  endure,  suffer ;  bend 
Ijke  a  joint,  be  pliant,  buxom;  lift  the  voice^ 
cry,  laugh,  roar,  sound,  prate,  speak,  jabber,  talk, 
sing  aloud,  ////;  sound  shrill,  ring,  give  a  sound 
like  a  bell ;  follow  close,  stick  to»  attach  }  incline 
to,  love,  lust ;  sound,  impress  the  organ  of  sense^ 
perceive  or  catch  sound,  hear,  list ;  behold,  look* 
aee ;  give,  offer ;  slip,  slide,  glide,  bQ  glibt  ready  i 
end,  cease,  desist ;  lay  together,  gathear,  accumulate 
in  lumps  or  heaps,  roll,  conglobe ;  move  in  a  trails 
ing  way,  creep ;  grow  as  wool  or  dowo»  be  rough 
and  hairy ;  beat  the  body  from  grief,  lament ;  ap« 
plaud  by  noise  and  beating ;  smk,  fall,  wait  down. 
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as  snow,  or  in  phthisis;  sink  down,  deep;  VA 
with  the  tongue,  lap. 

VI.  Mao. — Crush,  mash,  strike  with  destmctife 
compressing  violence,  grind,  bray,  bmise,  mmw 
der ;  beat,  smooth  by  beating ;  squeeze,  compRflh 
condense,  collect,  gather,  enlarge  in  every  dimen- 
sion, make  great,  huge,  tall,  collectively  nume- 
rous, wide,  broad,  extensive,  vast ;  raise  in  heqi^ 
mountains ;  press  down,  depress,  level ;  act  0D9 
so  as  to  make  small,  minute,  fine;  rlinimifli, 
waste,  annihilate;  grind  to  powder,  meal,  dost} 
pulverize ;  waste  away  by  active  power,  connniMb 
moulder ;  conceal,  keep  close,  extinguish ;  drive 
forth,  cast,  throw,  loose,  shoot,  let  go,  deliver^ 
give,  liberate,  free;  fix,  bind,  tie;  enlarge  time 
and  place  ;  maggle,  mar,  encumber,  delay ;  remaii^ 
stay,  continue,  endure,  be  permanent,  solid,  fiittb 
durable  ;  impel,  move,  make  go,  as  persons*  watcfi 
birds,  fishes  ;  move  alternately,  exchange ;  draw  or 
beat  out,  make  thin,  rare,  broad ;  act  on  the  wat^ 
face  of  bodies,  seek  into  ;  act  on  the  taste  or  sm^^ 
have  a  penetrative  or  pungent  quality,  either  smeek 
or  otherwise ;  mollify,  make  meek,  mild,  sweet ) 
sting,  bite  the  tongue,  be  bitter,  acrid;  stupi^ 
make  destitute  of  sense,  stun,  make  foolish ;  osloii^ 
seize  with  the  hand,  take,  apprehend,  manage ; 
with  the  mouth,  eat,  grind,  chew,  masticate ; 
press  the  lips,  or  other  organs ;  be  mnte,  sileiik  \ 
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wink  by  half-cloiiiig  the  eye ;  make  signs ;  make 
mouths,  mock,  ridknile;  utter  a  sound  through 
the  nose  or  the  lips  half  shut,  moan,  murmur,  bel- 
low ;  labour,  work,  make^  frame,  shape,  toil,  moil, 
drudge;  be  pained  and  wretched;  shine,  dart 
rays,  glitter ;  enlarge,  breed,  grow  as  any  plant  or 
animal,  conceive,  bear  young,  bear  fruit;  show 
might,  power,  force,  valour ;  fight,  combat,  strive ; 
l|e  moved,  full  of  violent  passion,  rage,  fury,  de- 
lire,  or  lust,  rave;  hold,  handle,  feel,  perceive, 
retain  perception,  remember;  show,  declare,  in- 
dicate, tell ;  cut,  shave  close,  snod,  mutilate,  man- 
iple^ impair,  make  defective,  break,  burst,  maim ; 
eat  small,  hash,  hack ;  work  on  as  dough  in  a  mass, 
agitate ;  melt,  bake,  cook ;  conjoin,  form  into  one 
mass,  be  in  one  mass,  be  among  or  amidst,  nuxed 
with ;  grasp,  comprehend,  inclose,  measure,  mete^ 
go  about,  take  the  dimensions,  keep  with,  mode- 
rate ;  get,  find,  invent,  imagine ;  join  with,  unite, 
■seet ;  be  vigorous,  stout,  wanton,  merry,  saucy ; 
dose,  darken,  be  heavy  and  murky,  gloomy ;  liqui- 
if  by  pressure,  fire,  &c  ;  brew,  make  moist,  become 
mucid,  musty,  damp,  rotten;  incorporate,  mix, 
add  one  thing  to  another ;  shut,  hide,  act  in  se- 
cret; bestow,  honour,  favour,  contain  worth  and 
iralue,  be  of  price ;  smother,  choke ;  penetrate  as 
amoke  or  vapour ;  water,  send  forth  water ;  flow, 
<ject  urine ;  bruise,  make  diseased,  morbid ;  feel  a 
ttxoag  and  anxious  care  for,  love}  kpot, ^waava- 1 
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Stamp,  stain>  cbp ;  form  the  feataiw  into  t  uaS^ 
look  kind  and  soft }  use  tbe  mouth,  talk,  O0imne» 

VIL  Nag  or  hnao. — Knodc,  atrike  d0M» 
kill  with  a  bard  blow,  kvel,  dash  down,  defiM 
by  force,  thrust  down,  lower,  humble^  diwiaMs 
keep  down,  destroy;    act  wastefuUy  on,  cnm- 
ble,   corrode,    gnaw,   eat,   consume,   ohev«,  latsb 
snap,  nip,  cut  by  breaking  or  nippkig,  craekiBi^ 
or  striking  j    rub,  clean,   scour,   polish    wens^ 
ly ;  pincli,  use  harshly,  chide,  blame ;  impel  4V 
knock    together,    condense,   thicken,  cram,  fl, 
make  solid  and  full,  gather,  accumulate,  vtoaeii 
rolls,  lumps,  knolls,  hills,  clews,  globes  $  join  ¥h 
gether,    bind  together,   knit,  knot,   bind, 
stringc,  straiten,  press  hard,  make  narrow, 
close,  brief,  distressful,  sore ;  impel  in  a  nee  or 
winding  current,  run,  drive  any  thing,  run  violent- 
ly, rush,  make  run,  guide,  conduct,  bring ;  -ati^ 
stab,  prick,  sew,  pierce,  wound,  hurt,  take  off bypei- 
son,  give  a  bruise  or  contusion ;  drive  or  force  down, 
crush,  overthrow,  conquer,  humble  by  aotoal 
lence ;  mollify,  soften  by  force,  make  delicate^ 
der,   infirm ;    thaw,  melt,  make  moist  <or 
ooze,  drop,  filter,  be  foul  and  putrid ;  take, 
catch  hold,  grasp,  get,  find;  pluck,  poll,  divide 
with  the  hand  or  teeth,  swallow,  disttibnte^  fted 
or  graze;  gather,  cloud,  muffle,  hide;   cOMiJte" 
hend,  judge,  perceive,  know ;  knell,  rin^  loimdt 
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mabe  noMe;  teM^  mmite,  eouBt  or  mimber, 
Tunne;  be  pin^eiit  w  mMke>  odours,  burniiig 
grease,  ftc. ;  ciit,  psrei  pelish  by  cutting ;  nod, 
leaii,  incline,  fa31 ;  bit,  butt ;  work  haid^  make, 
do,  perform  ;  wink,  twinkle,  'shine,  glitter ;  be  in- 
stant, push  hard  on,  be  new,  freeii,  of  this  mo- 
ment, now ;  move  spimringly,  whirl,  go  fast ;  beat 
the  ground,  dance,  jump ;  make  a  noise  through 
the  nose,  complain,  whine,  neigh,  shriek  loud; 
notch,  slice ;  compel,  bend,  bow,  inflect ;  strain, 
strive,  strug^e ;  twist  about,  twine ;  be  anxiously 
fond  of;  move  in  water  by  floating,  or  by  the  hands 
and  feet,  swim ;  settle,  dwell,  rest ;  bear  a  duld, 
rear,  breed,  feed,  cherish. 

VIII.  Rao  or  hrag. — Act  with  rude  and 
most  violent  force,  dash  all  to  pieces,  shake  terribly, 
agitate,  rock ;  rack,  rend,  rive,  rob,  strip,  peel,  rip* 
pie,  reap  ;  stick,  stab,  penetrate,  run  into,  rush  in- 
to, drive  in,  ram,  consolidate,  run  the  hand  into, 
-search ;  be  very  strong,  whole,  robust,  vigoious, 
sound ;  move  sharply,  rush  along  as  water,  man,  or 
any  running  and  rapid  beii^ ;  pull,  4rag,  draw, 
draw  together,  rufi^,  wrinkle,  pucker ;  rouse,  raise, 
make  mad,  vex,  harass,  wdcen;  sjMing  up,  zw^ 
rear ;  run  up,  grow  as  reeds,  plknts,  treeSt  or  ny 
vegetable;  rise  into  stems,  run  out  as  arms  w 
branches,  ramify,  run  or  grow  as  roots ;  move^  noit 
walk,  travel,  proceed, succeed,  prosper^ gouniater* 
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ruptedly,  be  easy  to  put  in  motion,  glibt  prone,  pUn 
and  sleek ;  run  together,  clot,  lump,  clod,  ooigii- 
late ;  take,  seize  rudely,  grasp,  grope,  hold,  handle^ 
feeli  try,  examine,  prove,  perceive,  learn;  moie 
an  object,  make  it  go  along,  row,  steer,  direct,  woik ; 
run  in  a  straight  line,  regulate,  direct,  stnugbtai, 
correct,  be  or  put  or  keep  in  a  line  or  row, 
arrange,  rank ;  stretch  the  arm,  reach,  give  or 
receive  by  reaching,  stretch  the  body,  endea* 
vour,  long  after ;  struggle,  wriggle,  make  eflforb, 
vnrench,  twine,  make  contortions,  twist,  wry,  go  or 
act  cross  or  wrong;  rush  after,  pursue,  chan^ 
drive  violently,  banish  ;  be  roused,  distorted  with 
anger,  raised,  commoved,  frantic,  disturbed;  be 
full  of  life,  mettle,  and  action  ;  he  strong,  mde^ 
hard,  harsh,  severe,  hard-featured,  grim  ;  be  shaip^ 
stinging,  raw,  bitter,  cruel,  rude  and  harsh  to  everf 
sense  and  feeling  of  body  and  mind ;  contract  the 
brows,  wrinkle ;  pull  gently,  pluck,  entice,  invite ; 
run  or  roll  with  great  force,  tumble  down  ;  breakf 
crack,  split,  open,  open  a  mouth  or  chink ;  griOf 
divide  by  pieces ;  grate,  rub,  rasp,  scrape,  dflUi 
clear ;  suck,  exhaust,  swallow  voraciously ;  eaat 
with  a  convulsive  force,  reach,  belch,  vomit ;  dut 
rays,  radiate,  shine,  bum,  consume,  melt,  run  bf 
(ire,  fry,  roost,  bristle,  cook ;  dig,  delve  with  a 
sharp  utensil,  as  a  hoe  or  pig's  snout;  dig  Ufi 
make  lines  or  carvings  by  cutting,  engrave  iDf 
dent,  scribble;    work,   do,  make,   act,  perfena 
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whh  bugtle  and  motion;  burst  out  in  erjingy 
raar,  ring,  bark,  weep  j  sound  or  crack  by  shak- 
ing or  pulling,  rattle,  clatter;  cast  oyer,  cover, 
dress,  wrap,  wind    about,    tie,    bind,    twist   as 
a   rope;    throw,  dart;    go,    let   go,  go    from, 
leave,  make  room  hj  going;  disturb,*  hurt,  an- 
noy, terrify,  frighten,  distress,  make  weary  and 
wretched;   shiver,  tremble,  shudder  from  fear, 
bodily  indisposition,  aversion,  hate;  wring,  squeeie, 
express,  distil;  drop,  press  out,  be  oosy,  wet, 
foul,  rotten;  be  liable  to  crumble,  brittle,  dry^ 
rotten ;  be  as  grit  or  sand ;   grind,,  pulverise ; 
stretch,  raise,  elevate,  lif^  up,  rise  in  a  sharp 
peak,  run  in  a  horizontal  peak  from  a  snout} 
snore,  make  a  noise  from  the  nose,  grunt ;  press 
with  the  foot,  trade,  trust,  credit  as  bemg  sdid 
and  firm  ;  hit,  drive,  strike ;  carry,  bear,  faring, 
fistch,  get  breed,    generate,  produce  as  plants 
or  animals ;  bear  up,  cram,  fill,  feed  ;  grow  large^ 
fiit,  gross,  tall,  rank  or  high*grown;   be  thick, 
coarse,  gross;  reach  out,  spread,  open,  extend^ 
display  in  breadth,   explain,  illustrrte ;    sounds 
qpeak,  tell,  number,  count,  reckcm,  esteem,  value, 
account,  suppose ;  expkin  by  tellings  say  the  rea* 
•on  or  explanation  of  a  thing,  narrate  the  itovy 
of,  make  a  speech,  give  advice  in  qpeech,  counsel ; 
pull  out,  pluck  away,  extricate,  separate  fay  dniadng 
away,  reddp  save,  deliv^ ;  revel,  or  dins  into  ;a 
knot ;  also  draw  out,  nnrovd }  run  in  fralicMMne 
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sportful  races,  move  lightly,  skip  aloiigy  noriUe, 
play,  be  wanton ;  spring,  frisk,  be  gkd  and  neny ; 
run  forth,  begin,  ori^nate,  go  out,  be  eaily; 
make,  frame,  form,  shape,  create ;  l>e  in  ftne, 
plenty,  abundance  ;  catch,  fasten,  make  fast,  ke^ 
be  content;  be  stiff,  hard,  rigid,  froseSt  riumy, 
prickly ;  be  rash,  given  to  run  on,  precipitite^ 
keen ;  tear,  harrow,  rake ;  spread  out,  straw, 
strew,  sow  about,  scatter;  speak  loud,  blame,  dndsb 
cry,  brawl,  scold,  accuse;  penetrate,  apprehend 
or  learn  by  sharp  trial,  inquiry,  or  interrogatim ; 
discern,  divide  in  thought,  judge,  separate  ideM» 
perceive  new  distinctions  and  differences;  dne^ 
see,  look,  discern  clearly,  aim,  choose  by  iiglit ; 
be  ready,  rathe,  at  ease,  resting ;  play  tricks,  gm- 
bol,  make  quick  turns,  cheat ;  raise  a  noia^  Imi^ 

IX.  Swag. — Move  or  act  with  mighty  power; 
be  strong,  sound,  vehement,  weighty,  Tigoroai^ 
sway^  govern  ;  prevail,  overcome  by  force,  be  boMi 
brave,  full  of  energy  and  virtue ;  move  powerfidy, 
rapidly,  and  perpetually ;  move  onwards,  prooeedf 
succeed,  prosper,  advance,  increase,  grow;  trnd, 
roll,  or  proceed  with  unbroken  and  united  mofaoo; 
whirl  or  move  round,  turn,  swim,  as  in  a  Tertigo« 
dizziness  ;  be  swift,  fleet ;  struggle,  wrestle,  twiit^ 
agonize ;  work  sorely,  toil,  labour,  droop,  wearjt 
exhaust,  make  wretched  ;  work  stoutly  and  'a^ 
tively;  deflect,  turn  aside,  seduce,  stray,  swerve; 
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Mt  with  font  the  ftec,  stand  j  set  with  firee 
die  body,  at,  fix,  onnfinii ;  Uy>  pat,  pot  domi» 
tnad,  tnm{de ;  Mt  upon  violentlyt  drive  igainit, 
wpfltp,  dean,  rub,  rub  t^htly,  consume  by  rab- 
bin^ mute,  whet,  shaipen ;  press,  strain,  s^ueefe, 
•xpresB  -moiiiture,  draw  sap  from  and  jnioe,  draqj), 
■end  out  moisture,  ooze,  slaver }  send  out  light, 
aot  on  fay  fire,  bum,  melt,  siRge,  oppress  wHh 
best,  overpower,  destroy  by  violent  force,  Icill  j 
nahe  soft,  nveet,  mild,  insipid,  lUIy,  dull,  ttu- 
|nd,  fttaoBs,  insensible,  motionless  and  sphitlest, 
oslm,  tranquil,  settled;  oease,  stop,  give' over, 
be  silent }  bend  to  a  ude,  incline,  fall,  move  n- 
gnlarty  down,  descend,  sink,  descend  in  length, 
be  long  in  opposition  to  wide  and  broad  f  go, 
■walk,  midce  bends  or  turns,  move  along  by  one 
nde,  passing  by  to  as  not  to  meet  an  ol^ect, 
wrifcii^  not  Etraightly  i  move  u  water  or  iHltowi^ 
roH,  mn,  flow  hi  a  current  i  draw  powerfully 
towards  the  agent,  suck,  swallow,  sodc,  fwig, 
dimk,  devour,  sup,  draw  up  with  the  lips ;  make  an 
gnpressien  on  the  tongue  or  nostii),  have  a  awidc, 
u.  aavour  or  odour ;  affiMrt  the  taste,  be  Ugh  or  wdU 
tasted ;  grasp,  seize  finnly,  ctleh,  take,  hold,  poi- 
Ksi,  defend ;  peiorive  with  any  senses  tdw  IB,  lein^ 
gun  knowledge  and  msdem  by  ftreep6en  and  «b- 
•ervation ;  m  Ae  a  lood  grave  ammd,  i|ieA,  ai^,  doi^ 
tdl,  dedae;  blow  anmid,  wUide^  lite}  any,  tiHV 
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is  (ihe  name  nf  a  particdar  kind  of  action.  The 
principle,  on  which  the  iq>plication8  were  made^ 
waa  that  of  real  or  Ifancied  resemUance. 

Observatiim  9. — Ao  and  wag  seem  to  have  co* 
indded  in  all  their  earliest  senses :  wag  and  hwao 
are  confounded  in  later  times,  at  least  in  some  dia^ 
lects,  but  seldom  in  Teutonic.  Hwag  in  Greeky 
Latin,  Sanscrit,  Slavic,  and  Celtic,  is  corrupted  in^ 
to  gwag  or  kag.  It,  therefore,  requires  judg^ 
ment  and  much  reading,  to  distinguish  in  th^ 
dialects  the  proper  derivatives  of  gwag,  the  fourth 
radical,  from  those  of  hwao,  and  those  of  ge-ao 
and  GE-WAG,  which  last  are  secondary.  Lag,  icaG| 
NAG,  RAG,  and  SWAG,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  pre* 
served  radicals.  He  who  opens  a  dictionary  of  any 
European  language,  under  any  one  of  these  letter^ 
sees  only  the  various  applications  of  one  single 
term. 

Observation  8. — All  words  under  A,  je,  e,  i,  o^ 
V,  and  Y ;  are  derivatives  of  ag,  those  excepte^i 
which  have  lost  some  initial  consonant  by  oomq^ 
tion,  or  are  compounds  of  various  radical^  or  faani 
prefixed  a  vowel  for  the  sake  of  sound. 

Observation  4. — The  ftctitious  radkals^  wlag^ 

BLAG,  FLAG,    FLAG,  8PLAG,   GLAG,  THLAO,    SLAO^ 

8THLAG,  follow  closcly  the  signification  of  lag; 

THMAG,  TMAG,  and  8MAG,  foUoW  MAG.:  BVAO^ 
FNAG,  FNAG,  SNAG,  folloW  NAG  :  WEAG» .  BRAGf^ 
J^RAG,  FiUG,  FHEAG,  CEAG,  DB4G|  TEA0|  THBAG^ 
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GIIAG9  SRAGy  STHLAOy  SPBAO^  8FHIIA6^  CnUkO»  fd- 

low  bag;  scwag  or  scag  followa  cwao^  Gat^ 
strike  in  two,  shake,  coqciiss  violently,  caafc,  dart, 
fling,  &c.  &c. ;  stwag  or  stag  fdUo«9  xmAO, 
strike,  stamp,  step,  stab,  cram,  thickfi%  cover, 
chdce,  &c.  &c.  Such  is  the  mechanian  of  laii» 
guage — a  stupendous  work  of  human  reason  nd 
human  feelings,  produced  in  a  state  of  ignonMB 
and  nature,  and  yet  superior  in  its  kind  to  any  Uf^ 
milar  invention  of  philosophy.  * 


Vi£w  of  the  CoNsiGNiFicATivE  WoRDS,  or  of  thoia 
terms  which  were  employed  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  European  Languages  to  particularis^i 
by  their  descriptive  powers,  the  sense  of  the  Bfr 
dical  Monosyllables  noticed  in  the  above  view» 
joined,  for  the  sake  of  illusti'ation,  to 

Lag,  lay,  beat,  strike,  lash }  lay  on  the  hand, 
seize,  pluck,  lug,  lift }  lay  on  a  burden,  load  i 
make  an  elastic  bound,  leap,  run;,  leveV  nMke 

*  In  the  foregoing  view,  the  author  has  ially  delvM 
the  various  senses  in  which  his  nine  radicals  are  used  in  the 
European  and  other  languages ;  and  had  these  senses 
illustrated  by  examples,  they  would  have  been  more 
factory.  Repetitions,  in  some  respects,  were  unavoidsbk^ 
though  all  those  in  the  manuscript  are  not  printed* 
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plflio,  broad,  snootk ;  lay  fort&t  dme  fiirtk,  flings 
let  go,  shoot,  &cw  kc.  kc. 

1.  Ag,  work,  make,  do.  Lag-ag,  making  of 
beating,  by  contniction  lacc  and  licc,.  a  lick, 
a  single  stripe^  or  the  giving  of  a  single  blew  ^ 
also  acting  like  a  blow,  having  the  qualities  of  a 
blow,  resemUtBg  a  blow;  a  Iktle  blow*  Lag, 
catch  ;  lag-ag  or  lacc,  the  act  of  seizing,  a  clatch- 
ing.  The  varieties  of  ag  are  eg,  ig,  og  ;  ac,  ic, 
uc  ;  AK,  IK,  UK ;  ack,  ick,  agh,  &c.  &c. 

2.  Wag,  work,  make.  Lag-wag,  or  lag-wa, 
making  a  blow,  giving  a  blow.  This  term  is  often,, 
like  AG,  used  in  making  new  verbs,  being  expressive 
of  acting. 

3.  Bag,  fag,  or  pag,  work  or  produce  vigorously » 
and  at  one  rapid  impulse.  Lag-ba,  producing  seiz** 
ure,  laying  on  the  hand  by  a  single  and  quick  effort. 
Lag,  spring ;  lag<ba,  making  a  spring;  by  contrae* 
tion  LABA  or  lapa,  a  leap.  This  term  forms  nouns 
of  a  diminutive  sense  in  this  manner.  Lao,  strike ; 
LAG-BA,  acting  like  a  blow,  resembling  it  in  quali- 
ties, having  the  nature  but  not  the  full  essence  of  a 
blow,  a  little  blow,  belonging  to  a  blow ;  plago* 
sus.     Ba,  pa,  pha,  and  fa,  are  the  same  word. 

4.  Dwag,  da,  ta,  tha,  labour,  work,,  do.  It  is 
used  in  all  dialects  as  a  term  denoting  do  or  dene* 
It  is  the  sign  of  action,  partly  or  wholly  performed* 
Lag,  strike  ^  lagda,  or  lada,  doing  of  striking,  or 
striking  done ;  a  blow,  a  stripe.    Lag^  kj  on ; 
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LAODA,  or  LAD  Ay  laid  on,  laying-done;  a  load.  Lao^ 
lay,  put  down ;  lagda,  laid«  Lao,  atrikep  cut; 
LAGTHA,  or  latha,  a  cut,  a  split,  a  lath* 

5.  GwAG,  go,  the  name  of  action  going  on,  or 
gone  by.  It  is  both  prefixed  and  added.  Lao,  by ; 
GA-LAG-DA,  laid,  the  act  of  laying  gone  and  done. 
It  derivatively  signifies  to  make  go  on,  to  carry  oii» 
to  perform,  as  in  ga-wag«an^  to  make  shake,  ft  is 
added  to  Greek  verbs  in  the  form  of  ctf.  Its  vi^ 
rieties  are  ge,  e,  a  ;  ghe,  y,  ce  ;  ke,  cue,  &e. 

6.  Lag,  perform,  do,  bring,  produce.  LaO| 
strike ;  lag-la,  the  giving  or  producing  of  a  bloWf 
the  striking,  by  contraction  lal  and  labl,  as  in 
the  Scotch  phrase,  lil  for  lall,  stripe  for  stripe. 
La  forms  verbals,  nouns,  and  adjectives.  Lao-la^ 
or  lagela,  may  be  the  producing  of  a  blow,  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  acting  like  a  blow,  having  the 
qualities  of  a  blow.  So,  in  Latin,  cub-ile,  per- 
taining to  lying,  a  bed  ;  ag-ile,  pertaining  to  ac- 
tion, having  active  qualities.  So  aeg  or  aec,  jmn- 
ed,  imited,  even;  aeg-wa  or  aegu,  having  the 
nature  of  being  even ;  aeg-u-ale,  belonging  to 
AEGU,  evenly. 

7.  Mag,  make,  do,  work.  Lag,  level;  lag- 
ma,  making  level,  finishing,  the  act  of  striking^ 
the  act  of  levelling.  So  hwag,  turn ;  hwag-ka, 
the  act  of  turning,  a  single  turn,  a  quidL  torn  of 
body  or  mind,  a  whim.  Lag,  or  lig,  bend,  bow 
like  a  joint ;  lig-tha,  what  is  bent,  a  joint,  a  lith; 
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LiTH-HA,  the  making  of  a  lith,  or  joint,  by  contrao 
tion  LIMA,  the  old  fonn  of  limb,  a  joint  or  articula- 
tion of  the  body.     It  foims  adjectives  of  quality. 

8.  Nag,  worft,  perform.  Lag,  lay  down  ;  lag- 
NA,  the  performing  of  laying,  accomplishment  of 
laying,  Iain.  Bag,  beat ;  bagka,  or  bana,  beaten  ; 
used  as  a  participle,  an  adjective,  a  noun  ;  bana, 
fatal,  hurtful,  deadly ;  bana,  beating,  murder,  kill- 
ing, bane.  Lag,  lay  down,  lie  close ;  lagna,  lud, 
couched,  lurked,  concealed  ;  applied  to  the  mind, 
the  words,  and  actions,  a  concealment  of  the  true 
state,  dissimulation  by  actions,  lying  by  words, 
(logn,  or  LEUGN,  in  Visigothic,)  craft  in  general. 
Both  NA  and  ma  form  participles,  nouns  of  action, 
and  adjectives  of  quality. 

9.  Hag,  work  rudely  and  with  great  violence. 
Lag,  lay ;  lao-ra,  performance  of  laying,  actual 
laying,  the  act  of  laying :  lig,  cast  dovm,  make 
lie  ;  LiGRA,  performing  lying,  belonging  to  it,  the 
place  or  article  which  causes  or  permits  lying,  the 
laiTj  the  ligger,  the  bed,  lectus,  the  spot  of  en- 
camping. This  term  forms  active  verbals,  nouns  of 
action,  and  adjectives  expressive  of  action  or  rela- 
tion to  action. 

10.  Swag,  peifonu,  carry  on,  toil.  Lao,  strike} 
I.AG-SA,  the  performance  or  gradual  operation  of 
striking,  the  act  of  striking  :  lag,  send  of,  let  go ; 
LAo-sA,  the  act  of  letting  go,  loosii^  i  bag,  bit ; 
BA6-SA,  the  act  of  hitting,  beating :  tvao,  twig, 
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turn,  pluck  about,  drive  about;  twag-8a,  the  letiiig 
of  driving  about,  tossing.  Sa  forms  names  of  ac- 
tors, and  adjectives  descriptive  of  operatioii* 

AH  verbals,  formed  by  the  consignificativei^  ex- 
press a  diminished,  specific,  and  frequentative^  og- 
nification  of  the  radical.  These  verbals  are  moit 
active,  definite,  and  descriptive,  than  thdr  oi^maL 
They  are,  in  fact,  compounds  made  according  to  a 
regular  law,  and  raised  on  any  verb,  at  pleasnre»  for 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  immense  variety  of 
acts  and  objects  which  the  mind  may  either  ohMne 
or  imagine. 


View  of  the  Principal  Compound  Consigniiiga- 
Trv£  Words  in  the  European  Languages* 

1.  Na  and  da,  or  na  and  oa,  signs  or  terms  of 
the  participle  present.  Na,  make,  and  da,  do^  era 
conjoined  in  the  form  of  nda,  nta,  ntha:  VAy 
make,  and  ga,  go,  form  nga.  So  lag,  lay  ;  LAO- 
na-da,  or  lag-anda,  performing  the  act  of  laying} 
LAG-AN'GA,  going  through  with  the  act  of  laying* 
As  this  actual  performance  may  take  place  in  any 
time,  a  participle  of  this  kind  may  describe  action 
going  on  in  past,  present,  or  coming  time.  Hie 
Visigothic  participle  in  anda,  and  the  Ijtin  i 
ndus,  are  often  future. 
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S.  Ma  and  na,  terms  ilenoting  that  the  act  is  go- 
ing on  to  a  perfect  or  performed  state,  and  is  passive, 
when  completed.  Lac,  lay ;  lag-ma>na,  making 
and  performing  the  act  of  laying,  actively  bringing 
it  to  a  close.  This  is  not  a  passive,  but  a  very  ac- 
tive participle,  common  in  Greek,  Sanscrit,  &c. 
Many  nouns  come  from  this  formula,  as  ao,  drive  ; 
AOHEN,  a  driving,  a  drove  ;  sec,  cut ;  seo-men,  a 
cutting,  a  division  ;  reo,  direct  in  a  line ;  regimen, 
directing. 

3.  Ba  and  la  appear  often  in  the  dialects.  So 
AMA,  love ;  ama-ba,  making  or  producing  love ; 
AMA-B-iLE,  relating  to  that  which  makes  ]ove, 
creates  love ;  amabilis,  he  that  excites  love  in 
others  :  leg,  gather,  or  read  }  leg-iba,  making  or 
producing  collection  ;  leg-ib-ile,  that  possesses  the 
power  or  property  of  making  itself  be  gathered  by 
others  ;  mirabile,  that  possesses  the  property  of 
making  people  stare  at  it,  has  in  it  the  quality  that 
creates,  admits,  or  permits,  admiration. 

4.  Ba  and  nda  appear  also  in  adjectives.  Vag, 
vrander,  stray  ;  vag-aba,  make  straying ;  tao-ab> 
UNDA,  in  the  actual  performance  of  straying :  uon, 
die ;  moriba,  dying ;  moribunda,  in  the  act  or 
state  of  dying. 

5.  Da  and  ao  appear  in  such  words  as  amicitia. 
Ah,  love ;  am-ic,  having  .the  quality  of  lovii^ 
friendly,  a  fiiend ;  awcI'TA,  in  the  state  of  frimd> 
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ly ;  AK-ic-iT-iG'A,  having  the  property  of  haag  m 
the  state  of  friend  or  friendly :  the  final  a  k  t|ie 
sign  of  personal  agency:  just,  conlbnnahle  t^ 
law,  just,  just-ita,  (jus-ita,)  put  in  the  atatti  of 
just ;  jusT-iT-iG-A,  possessing  that  state. 

6.  Da  and  na  occur  in  such  words  as  nscxiTCu 
DO.  Rec,  or  REG|  run  in  a  line,  make  move  in  a 
straight  line  ;  rec-ta,  straeced,  straight ;  but- 
iTA,  put  in  the  state  of  right ;  then  rectituda, 
rectified;  rectitud-ena,  put  into  the  rectified 
state  ;  the  rectified  state — righteousness.  TheSss- 
on  RiHTwis  is  not  from  wis,  a  manner^  but  from 
RiHT,  straight,  riht-wa,  having  the  act  or  qoalitj 
of  right ;  RiHT-wi-sA,  performing  the  li^t,  or  hsr- 
ing  the  active  quality  of  right. 

7*  Sa  and  ag  occur  in  every  dialect.  Lag^  strike ; 
LAG-sA,  perform  striking ;  lags-ig,  lagsc^  i.aoik» 
doing  the  act  indicated  by  lag-sa^  or  UiGS,  uriiich 
is  a  single  performance  of  the  act  mentioned  in  tke 
radical.  Lash  is  a  modem  corruption  of  lagk^ 
which  signifies  a  very  active  but  diminished  bbm. 
Bag  is  heat,  act  on  by  fire :  bagsc,  a  htakf  t 
single  act  of  heating.  In  adjectives  this  fif^^ijTt 
tion  carries  an  active,  then  a  possessive  sense ;  Ar 
the  power  of  action  always  implies 
ScoTA,  a  Scot )  scoTisc,  acting  like  a  Scot, 
bling,  from  that  circumstance,  a  Scot ;  pertainii^  to 
a  Scot :  WEALA,  a  Gaul ;  wealisc,  acting  lib  s 
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Gauly  Welsh.  In  Greek,  sc  is  the  principal  term 
for  dienoting  action  going  on,  also  inceptive  and  fre- 
quent action. 

8.  Sa  and  ta  appear  much  in  most  dialects,  and 
particularly  in  such  Teutonic  nouns  as  burst,  the 
act  of  breaking;  thorst,  the  act  or  state  of  dryness. 
Lag,  lay  on,  load  i  laost,  or  last,  a  loading ; 
BLAo,  blow ;  blagst,  an  act  of  blowing,  a  blast. 
In  these  forms  sa  points  out  the  acting,  and  ta 
that  the  acting  is  done.  Blag  is  blow ;  blag-sa, 
or  blag-is,  perform  blowing ;  and  blag-is-ta,  a 
finished  or  done  act  of  blowing.  Mag  is  much } 
MAG-is  make  much  ;  and  mag-is-ta  put  into  that 
state,  maist,  or  most. 

9*  Sa  and  ma  occur  often,  as  in  mag,  much ; 
mag-sa,  make  much  ;  mag-si-ma,  put  into  the  state 
of  being  made  much ;  maximus. 

10.  Ba  and  ra  appear  in  such  words  as  late- 
bra.  Lat  is  from  lagta,  laid,  couched,  dapt 
down  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  hollow ;  lat-£ba,  mak* 
ing  of  couching ;  and  lat-eb-ra,  actual  perform- 
ing of  lat-eba  ;  skulking,  or  the  place  that  admits 
of  it :  scat,  from  scagta,  is  cast  out,  spring  oat  in 
little  rills ;  scat-eb-ra,  a  place  where  such  spring- 
ing is  made. 

11.  Sa  and  ig  occur  in  such  verbals  as  lecsis,  the 
speaking.  Leg  is  speak,  lec-sa  speech-makii^,- 
LEC-s-iG  having  the  property  of  speech-makings 
the  speaking  it^lf.     The  final  s  is  the  gender. 
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IS.  Wa  and  nda — ^in  words  ISke  die  Gied[, 
DACRUEN,  full  of  teSTS.  Daora,  ot  tagra,  (Go» 
thic,)  is  a  tear,  from  tag,  melt,  thaw,  liqmfy; 
Dacra-wa  is  making  tears,  and  dacra«w*dnda  in 
the  actual  state  of  making  tears.  Wa  and  vda  an 
singularly  but  elegantly  joined  to  preterite  partid- 
ples  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  So  grab  or  graf, 
scratch,  indent  lines,  write  on  marble  or  bnMi  has- 
graf-tha,  written,  graved;  and  graftha,  witk 
END,  makes  grafthend  or  grafthent,  bdng  m 
the  actual  state  of  graved,  having  been  graved. 
Gam,  in  Sanscrit,  is  go ;  gata  gone ;  GAT-WAy 
or  GAT-VA,  making  gone,  that  is,  having  gione; 
GATA-y-ANTA,  or,  by  contraction,  gat-av-at,  abo 
having  gone.  Gata,  gone,  is  a  contraction  of 
GAM-TA,  for  which  ganta,  gone,  occurs  in  acme 
places.  Ganta- v-TA  appears  as  a  participle,  ftr 
gamt-aw-iga,  in  the  sense  of  about  to  be  gone,  to 
be  gone.  The  Greeks  have  such  forma  as  iTAy 
gone ;  iteon,  for  it-ig-on,  to  be  gone,  or  rather 
for  iTA-v-iG-oN.  These  forms  cannot  be  under* 
stood  without  close  attention  to  the  powers  of  wa* 
make,  act,  go  on  to  act ;  and  ig  or  ag,  do,  having 
the  power  and  capability  of  doing.  Itya  la  a  go^ 
ing  in  Sanscrit. 

13.  Ma  and  nda,  common  in  such  words  as 
aliment  and  element  Al  (agla)  is  lift,  lem^ 
breed,  feed  ;  also  breed  or  produce.  Al-ima  is 
making  of  feeding,  having  the  property  of  gising 
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food  or  nourishnMDt  Aluds-a-uh  is  nourithing. 
Ali-h<bnda  is  actually  giving  nourishment,  aad, 
viewed  neutrally,  is  a  thing  that  feeds  anotbo*. 
£l,  is  breed,  and  elementuh  the  thing  that  sctu- 
ally  breeds  another.  Elehenta  munim  are  the 
matters  that  breed,  or  have  bred  the  world  or  its 
parts. 

14.  Wa  and  sa  occur  in  such  words  as  jocote 
and  morose,  ho,  or  its  corruption  tag,  signifiM 
move  the  body  actively,  gesticulate,  be  merry, 
geek.  The  preterite  toc  is  a  merry  gesture,  a 
funny  trick,  a  merry  saying.  Yoc-wa  is  making 
such  tricks  or  jests,  Yoc-wa-sa  is  performing 
those  tricks,  addicted  to  them,  very  full  of  them. 
In  Teutonic,  riiitwjsa  is  given  to  what  is  right, 
righteous.  This  combination  has  in  that  dialect 
been  confounded  with  wisa,  a  way  or  manner ;  as 
Ii-iCA  has  been  with  lic,  like.  The  contusion  in 
these  instances  is  very  ancient. 

15.  Ag  and  na  appear  often  together  in  dimina< 
tives.  Any  word  may  become  u  diminutive  by  re- 
oeiviDg  any  con  significative  that  signifies  acting, 
dcnng  as,  and  therefore  resembling  ;  being  like  the 
tking,  but  not  the  thing  itself.  So  lamb,  a  lamb  $ 
LAHB-iG,  lamb-acting,  doing  like  a  lamb,  having 
the  resemblance  of  a  lamb,  a  kind  of  lamb,  a  little 
hmb,  a  lammie  :  biaga,  a  child,  aboy  j  mag-ula, 
resembling  or  acting  like  a  boy,  a  little  boy  :  pueb, 
t  boy ;  FUF.R-UL-us,  actlog  like  a  boy,  having  the 
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qualities  of  a  boy,  a  little  boy.  PuERULusbeeoiiiM 
PUELLUS ;  LiBERULus,  a  little  book,  libellus  or 
LiBELLUM  ;  and  so  of  many  others  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  Teutonic  na  is  joined  to  ig,  as  JjAMB^ 
a  lamb ;  lamb-ig,  having  the  quality  of  a  Iamb ; 
LAMB-iG-EN,  made  like  a  little  lamb— a  lamb- 
kin, a  lammikin,  a  very  little  lamb.  Gtlheu^ 
he  that  wears  a  golden  helmet,  William,  by  ftmi- 
liar  contraction  Will.  This  becomes  a  new  di- 
minutive, WiLL-iG,  having  the  character  of  WiU, 
little  Will,  Willy ;  Will-ig-en,  WiUikin,  Wilkn, 
very  little  Will :  bttta  or  butta,  a  bait,  a 
cask,  in  Greek  pithos  ;  pith-ac-s,  having  the 
nature  of  a  butt,  a  little  butt ;  pith-ac-in-b  or 
piTHACNE,  a  buttikin ;  in  German  BUTTCHn ; 
piTHACNioN,  for  PiTAc-N-iG-ON,  having  the  qusli^ 
of  PiTHACNE,  that  is,  of  a  little  cask.  The  woid 
PITHACNION  is  a  very  diminutive  cask.  Butt-ijla: 
is  like  magula,  and  signifies  a  little  butt  or  caAg 
now  called  a  bottle. 

Another  sort  of  diminutives  is  formed  by  isc^  - 
as  RAD,  a  root;  rad-isc,  having  the  nature  nf 
a  rooty  a  little  root,  a  raddish ;  paids,  a  hojp 
or  child  ;  paid-isk-os,  a  little  child.  Many  aii 
formed  by  ed  or  et,  as  cask,  a  corruption  of  c^ 
DISC,  a  little  cad  us,  or  vessel,  cask-ed,  made  a 
cask,  put  into  the  state  of  a  cask,  having  got  the 
nature  of  a  cask.  Helm,  from  hel-ma,  a  ooiver- 
ing,  a  cover  for  the  head  ;  helm-et,  a  little  cover 
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for  the  head,  a  piece  of  covering,  a  head-piece. 
This  preterite-like  termination  varies  into  at,  et, 
IT,  ot,  and  ut,  according  to  convenience.  Ats  is 
the  favourite  term  for  diminutives  in  Lapland; 
Akka,  a  wife ;  akk-ats,  a  little  wife,  a  dear  little 
wife. 

16.  Ao  and  da.  Verbs  are  made  by  ao,  ig,  oo, 
UG  ;  or  by  wag,  wig,  wog,  &c.  These  often  ap- 
pear in  Teutonic  verbs,  as  lao-ig-an,  by  contrac- 
tion, LAG-Y-AN  and  LAG-i-AN,  to  make  lie;  wil, 
pull ;  wiL-wi-G-AN,  wilwian,  wilwan,  to  make 
pulling.  They  are  seen  in  Sanscrit  under  the  forms 
of  Y A  and  VA  ;  but  in  Greek  and  Latin  they  are  de- 
cayed, though  their  force  continues.  Amatus  is  for 
ama-ag-itus,  auditis  for  aud-ig-itus,  docere 
for  Doc-EG-ERE,  and  argutus  for  arg-wa-itus. 
All  verbs  in  uo,  except  a  few  primitives,  are  either 
from  nouns  in  wa,  or  wa  is  inserted  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  their  action.  Adjectives  were  extern- 
porally  formed  from  nouns  on  the  principles  of  these 
verbs,  as  litera-a-itus,  literatus,  a  man  of  let- 
ters ;  AURiTus,  for  auri-i-tus,  eared,  having  ears ; 
NASuTus  from  nasu-u-tus,  nosed,  having  a  nose. 
Remark  that  ag  and  wag  are  by  themsehes  always 
short,  even  when  they  stand  as  a,  e,  i,  o  ;  but  jo^« 
ed  in  this  form  with  verbals  they  are  iong  ;  do- 
CE-E.RE  is  doce-re,  and  so  of  others. 

17.  Ag  and  nga.— -The  compound  nga  is  of- 
ten joined  to  verbs,  in  order  to  form  verbals  of  ac- 
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tion,  as  weg,  move ;  wegung,  wa^ng,  motioDy 
movement.      In  the  classic  dialects  of  Gteece  and 
Rome,  the  o  was  lost,  but  the  vowel  before  N  le* 
mained   long :   so  drag,   see,  look  sharply  and 
staringly ;    draconga,  a  seeing,  a  clear-sighted 
animal ;   draco,  dragon,  a   dragon  :    UBtBA  or 
AMBA,  a  height,  a  lump,  a  boss ;  UMBOKOAy  dm* 
BONA,   an  elevating,    bunching,   a  boss :    siph, 
spout;    SIPHON,   a  spouting,   an  instrument  for 
squirting.      In  general  ig  was  prefixed,  when  the 
sense  referred  to  an  act.     Rat,  said,  told,  exphdn- 
ed  in  speech ;  also  told  over,  reckoned ;  bat-io* 
ONGA,  an  actual  making  of  telling,  or  of  reckoning: 
Die,  speak,  show  in  speech  ;  dict,  spoken ;  DicT- 
IG-ONGA,  diction,  an  actual  performance  of  the  thing 
signified  by  dict,  that  is,  a  speaking,  the  speak* 
ing,  the  act  of  speaking.     Such  forms  are  diflferenk 
from  ordo,  ordinis,  which  is  simply  from  oRDy  a 
running  out  in  a  line,  and  na.     Ord-in-a  (the  A 
is  the  gender)  is  made  ord,  put  into  the  state  of 
ord.      They  are  also  different  from  nouns  like 
ORiGo,  oRiGiNis.     Thcsc  are  from  lo,  make^  and 
na,  finished.      Ora  is  beginning,  from  agra  or 
ORA,  a  very  well  known  verbal  of  AG,  go,  proceed, 
rise,  begin ;    ori-ig  is  make  beginning,  and  OBi- 
iG-EN  is  completely  put  into  that  state ;  the  act 
of  beginning  accomplished.      The  en  or  in  is 
therefore  shorty  which  is  the  distinction  between 
this  order  of  nouns  and  those  from  nga.     Wbea 
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the  vowel  before  n  is  long,  it  always  indicates  0011^* 
tnction« 

Any  other  compound  forms  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place  in  this  woric. 


View  of  the  Consignificathtes  of  Agekct  » 
Gekder  in  the  European  Languages.   ' 

1.  Ag,  make,  work,  do.  Every  name,  by  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  language,  was  either  consider- 
ed as  an  act  done  or  in  doing,  or  as  an  act  perform- 
ing itself.  In  the  first  case  there  was  no  term  of 
agency  required.  The  word  was  neuter,  or,  as  the 
Brahmans  call  it,  the  noun  was  crude.  In  the  ie- 
cond  case  a  term  of  agency  was  always  affixed,  and 
this  term  was  not  limited  to  personal  acts,  <»*  adi 
done  by  males  or  females,  but  inanimate  things  were 
viewed  as  agents,  because  they  acted.  The  namiBS 
of  personal  agency  were  at  first  the  same  for  bofdi^ 
flexes,  but  in  time  a  slender  form  of  the  word  w» 
adopted  for  female  agency. 

Ag,  or  a,  is  a  masculine  or  feminine  acton  lo^ 
or  I,  a  variety  of  ag,  is  always  feminine.  O  appcMt 
€£ten  for  the  feminine.  It  is  long,  and  a  eontmei^ 
tion  of  a-a;  but  o  common  often  stands  for  a  tf 
both  genders.  -     rff 

Sai  work,  make^  aet»  it  by  fiar  tiie  moflfr 
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term  of  agency  in  all  the  dialects.  It  is  masoaliiie 
or  feminine,  without  distinction,  and  accordhq^  1o 
choice  ;  but  if  combined  with  a  in  the  form  of  as, 
it  is  masculine.  If  added  to  i  or  £  feminine,  the 
compound  £s  or  is  is  feminine.  Sa  is  ah  in  San- 
scrit, and  in  Greek  os,  in  Latin  us,  for  the  sake  of 
sound.     The  Teutonic  uses  s  by  itself. 

Observation  1  •  AH  nouns  having  a  crement,  or 
double  consonant,  must  be  supplied  or  resolved,  as 
dracono,  for  draco  ;  sermgno,  for  sermo  ;  aetats, 
for  AETAs ;  LIMITS,  for  LIMES  ;  AM  ANTS,  for  amans; 
NEPOTS,  for  NEPos ;  PACs,  for  PAX  ;  and  so  in  every 
dialect,  particularly  in  Sanscrit,  Latin,  Greek. 

Observation  3.  Ra  is  never  a  name  of  persoml 
agency,  though  very  frequently  of  agency  in  generiL 
When  a  masculine  or  feminine  follows  na,  nt,  or 
RA  ;  the  term  of  gender  is  taken  from  the  end,  and 
absorbed  by  the  penult  syllable  of  the  word,  which 
syllable  becomes  long.  So  canon,  a  rule,  for  CA- 
NON-A  ;  PATER,  a  father,  for  pater-a  ;  leoon,  say- 
ing, for  LE60NT-A,  or  LEGONTs.  This  fact  must  be 
observed  with  the  utmost  attention* 

Na  and  da.  Neuters  are  the  bare  word,  perfect 
in  all  terms  necessary  to  its  intrinsic  sense,  but  wmt- 
ing  every  term  of  personal  agency.  Neuters  tliit 
have  any  term  of  personal  agency  are  decayed  mas^ 
culines  or  feminines.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  many 
dialects,  to  join  na  and  da  to  the  neuter  to  give  it 
a  more  complete  sense.     So  god,  good ;  oodata. 
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gooded,  made  fully  good :  all,  all  ;  allata,  ailed, 
made  into  the  state  of  all :  ood,  good ;  oodena, 
gooden,  gooded.  This  na  or  en  is  corrupted  into 
ON  in  Greek,  and  um  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit :  bon, 

good;     BONONA,    BONON,    BONOM,    BONUM,  gOOdcd, 

existing  in  that  state.  * 

Note  2  E.  p.  41. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  last 
section  of  Chapter  III.  that  the  composition  of 
each  radical  with  itself,  or  with  the  other  eight, 
lays  the  ground  of  what  has  heen  usually  called  the 
termination.  The  simplest  form  of  a  noun  is  com- 
posed of  some  radical,  and  a  consignificative.  But 
the  following  general  rules  must  be  carefully  re- 
marked. 

1.  A  simple  primitive  noun  is  the  same  as  the 
Terb.  Such  nouns  occur  very  seldom,  bemg  now 
superseded  by  derivatives, 

S.  A  simple  compound  noun  consists  of  a  radi- 
cal, and  a  consignificative,  which  modifies  the  sense 

*  All  these  views  have  been  thrown  together,  on  account 
of  the  unity  of  the  subject,  though,  in  some  measure,  diej 
refer  t»  the  doctrine  of  the  fourth  and  other  diapters. 
*■  The  shortest  account  of  the  progress  of  our  Unguaga  la 
this.  Nine  monosyllables  became  verbals,  vheQ  united  to 
one,  two,  or  more  of  themselves.  These  verbals  became 
verba  by  the  same  process,  and  these  verbs  with  the  ver- 
bals new  verbs  ;  and  so  on  to  the  actual  d^ree  noir  at< 
tained." — See  Hanuicripl,  Vol-  I.  p.  9^. 
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of  the  radical.  A  noun,  in  this  state^  has  no  goi- 
der,  numberi  nor  reference  to  a  person.  It  wmj  k 
adjective  or  substantive,  according  to  the  taming 
tions  affixed  to  it  afterwards.  The  HindA  writm 
call  this  a  noun  in  a  crude  state,— ^ot  prepaiedlbr 
use.  Examples  are,  wag-ba  or  waba,  wmve^  or  m 
a  waving  state;  wag-la  or  wala,  tnniing; 
RAG-RA  or  KARA,  or  RAR,  breaking;  swag]EA» 
moving,  making  motion.  These  words  lequie 
some  termination,  that  is  to  say,  a  consignificithe 
properly  allotted  to  express  he,  she,  it,  he  who 
works,  she  who  acts,  &c.  before  they  take  the  nans 
of  adjective  or  substantive  nouns.  For  inftMmm, 
WABA,  waving ;  wab-ra,  wave-worker,  a  waf-er ; 
SWAM  A,  a  moving  in  water ;  swabia-sa,  he  who 
moves  in  water ;  swam-i,  she  who  moves  in  water. 
In  a  very  ancient  sense,  nag  signified  to  mofS^ 
force  forward.  It  was  early  applied  to  denote 
swimming.  Na-da,  from  this  verb,  signified  swam. 
The  ordinary  manner  of  pronouncing  nada  was 
NAT  A  :  add  to  this  ra,  working :  natra,  of  conn^ 
signified  what  makes  swimming ;  but  this  word 
could  not  express  a  male  swimmer,  till  ra  took  the 
personal  sense  of  he  who  works.  Then  natok 
for  natra  signified  he  who  swims;  and  nat-ob- 
iG-SA,  NATRix,  shc  who  swims.  There  are  no  Urn 
than  three  consignificatives  in  Rix,  viz.  ra,  ao^  and 
SA,  yet. 

9.  The  general  rule  of  analysis  is  as  foUowi : 
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Cast  off  the  consignificatives  which  mark  cases^ 
number,  and  gender ;  you  will  have  the  crude 
word.  Attend  to  the  initial  letter  or  syllable,  and 
to  the  syllable  at  the  close  of  the  term  :  the  latter 
is  the  consignificative,  the  former  is  the  radical. 
So  in  Latin,  bonus-a-um,  good  ;  throw  off  us,  or 
A,  or  UM,  consignificatives  of  gender  or  personal  ap- 
plication, you  have  BON-^a  compound  of  ba6>  to 
advance,  move  forward,  help,  advantage ;  and  na, 
make.  Our  word  bet  (bag-da)  had  the  same 
sense.  Bet-er  betista,  better  and  best,  are  well 
known.  To  bet  is  to  aid  or  help,  to  mend ;  to 
beet  fire  is  to  help  it. 

Come  in^  auld  carl,  I'll  beet  the  fire. 
And  gar  it  bleeze  a  bonnie  flame  ; 
Your  blude  is  cauld ;  you've  tint  the  gate; 
You  should'na  stray  sae  far  frae  hame. 

Come  in,  old  fellow,  I  will  mend  the  fire,  and  make  it 
blaze  with  a  pretty  flame.  Your  blood  is  thin ;  yoa  have 
lost  your  way ;  you  should  not  wander  so  fiikr  firom  home. 

N.  B. — Though  this  is  the  just  method  of  ana« 
lysis,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess. 

Note  2  F.  p.  41. 
In  the  infancy  of  language,  composition  of  terms 
was  little,  if  at  all  known.    The  nine  primitiveSp 
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slightly  varied  in  articulation,  were  the  ^ole 
bulary.  Connective  and  adverbial  wordi  were  wt 
used.  Speech  resembled  a  series  of  iofeerjectieiHi 
When  composition  was  introduced,  it  nude  «  n^ 
and  plentiful  progress,  verging  on  ezceak  It  ip- 
peai*s  to  be  probable,  though,  perhaps,  this  nugr  be 
reckoned  by  some  an  imaginary  statement,  dttrt  ao 
or  WAG  was  the  first  articulate  word  uttered  bf  onr 
barbarous  progenitors,  and  that  the  oonsonants  B, 
D,  G,  L,  and  the  rest,  were  added  afterwards  Is 
WAG,  at  the  impulse  of  feeling,  which  was  hanl^ 
soft,  or  gentle,  according  to  the  natural  chaneMr 
of  the  action.  It  is  certain,  that  a  natural  conmo^' 
tion  exists  between  the  sound  and  sense,  in  what  r^ 
gards  our  feelings ;  and,  that  we  therefore  exprea 
harsh  sensations  by  harsh  articulate  sounds.  I  csn- 
not  fully  ascertain  the  origin  of  these  simplest  com- 
binations which  form  the  nine  primitive  woids; 
but  I  venture  to  affirm,  with  greater  oonfidensc^ 
that  such  words  as  blag,  brag,  slag,  smag,  8TRA6^ 
and  spLAG,  are  compounds.  They  are  found  m 
all  the  dialects,  Celtic,  Cymraig,  Teutonic^  Ia- 
tin,  Greek,  Slavic,  and  Sanscrit,  in  greater  or 
smaller  numbers  in  each.  They  take  their  meanv 
ing  from  the  primitive  in  their  composition^  and 
they  seem  to  have  inherited  the  whole  compsa 
of  its  various  senses.  In  some  dialects,  the  prinu- 
tive  itself  stands  in  that  sense,  which^  in  othsr  dl^ 
lects,  they  generally  supply.     In  Celtic,  for  i 
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Stance,  we  have  raioh,  (see  Shaw's  Diction.  v» 
BAiGH,)  signifying  an  arm,  which,  in  other  dia- 
lects, is  BRACH,  brachos,  braec,  brachium  ;  reidh, 
plain,  even,  level,  which,  in  Saxon,  is  braed; 
MUCH,  smoke,  in  Saxon  smoc  ;  lag,  a  pity 
slough,  in  Saxon  sloc  ;  ling,  throw,  dart,  in 
Teutonic  sling  ;  leabar,  smooth,  Saxon,  glib  ; 
ruigh,  reach,  attain  to,  Saxon,  streac.  Exam* 
pies  of  this  fact  occur  in  the  same  dialect.  lo  all 
the  Teutonic  varieties,  rag  is  reach,  extend  any 
object,  as  the  hand,  a  plain  ground,  an  elastic  sub* 
stance,  &c.  The  compounds  have  the  same  senset 
only  in  a  higher  degree  :  b-rac  is  to  stretch,  draw 
out,  whence  buaeced,  braed,  broad ;  brabdan, 
to  draw  a  sword  ;  braegd,  a  stretching  over,  a  co* 
ver,  a  pretence,  a  falsehood ;  and  many  others,  such 
as  BRAG,  an  arm ;  bbanc,  a  branch ;  brid,  a 
thing  brought  out ;  and  bring,  for  brecing,  to 
move  by  reaching  for  with  the  hand,  or  going  for* 
Drag,  another  compound,  made  more  expressive 
by  prefixing  d,  signifies  to  pull  an  object  by  ex- 
tending it,  to  drag,  draw,  or  rack.  Drag,  in  the 
oldest  dialects,  means  long,  extended,  drawn  f 
and  trag  has  the  same  sense,  at  least  in  traho  in 
Latin.  Strag,  a  more  powerful  compound,  pre- 
serves the  same  meaning  in  its  derivatives,  STRACy 
stretch  }  stragen,  strain ;  straced,  straight } 
STRAGALA  or  STRALA,  a  thing  shot  out,  an  arrow 
or  dart.    Reged  or  recro,  dreced  and  strbgbd^ 

VOL.  I.  s 
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appear  in  right,  straight,  naturally  md  moially; 
Droch  and  dron  (drocen)  in  Celtic,  and  i»B0ir 
in  Persic,  have  the  same  meaning.  The  gmo* 
marians  tell  us,  that  such  words  as  aMAO,  I  taoA 
smartly,  I  rub  ;  and  mao,  I  touch  or  handle;  nt 
the  same  in  Greek,  per  aphaereain,  that  if  hf 
dropping  the  s.  The  fact,  howcTcr,  ia,  that  aiiAe 
is  a  compound  of  mao,  not  its  primitive ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  smucho,  I  waste  or  eon- 
sume ;  strepho,  I  turn ;  spao,  I  draw,  and  se* 
veral  others  of  that  kind.  In  general,  howetvr, 
the  primitive  is  become  obsolete  in  those  dialectal 
which  use  compounds  of  this  ancient  deaeripliiiii } 
that  is  to  say,  if  spao,  in  any  dialect,  be  the  oomBcm 
term  for  draw,  pao  or  bao  will  not  be  freqomij 
found  in  this  sense.  Lag,  to  strike,  strike  ont^ 
drive  out  i  seize,  hold,  take,  catch ;  dart,  shine ) 
run,  leap,  lift  on  high  j  lay,  lay  forth,  broado^ 
extend ;  when  compounded,  will  exemplify  tUi 
idea.  Thus  blag,  or  flag,  often  pronooneed 
flag,  blow,  blow  forth  as  wind,  or  flowera ;  shopt 
as  plants ;  blaze,  bum ;  blaze  as  fire,  run  as  wiler } 
strike  a  blow:  plig,  make  a  lay  or  ply  in  SB 
object ;  and,  in  short,  every  sense  of  every  feni 
of  BLAG,  PLAG,  or  FLAG,  in  evcry  dialect.  Lm^ 
with  c  and  g,  produces  clag  and  glao,  clio  aai 
GLiG,  which  have  various  senses  oorreqpondi^[ 
to  those  of  lag.  Lag  means  catch,  ci«ao  and 
OLAG  signify  to  clutch,  grasp,  gather  with  the  fin* 
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gers,  or  a  hooked  intfrument.  Lag,  to  lay,  drive 
tOi  shut,  which  is  analogous  to  sceot  or  scuTi  cast> 
shoot,  shut,  gives  clag,  close ;  claf,  or  clavis 
in  Latin,  a  shutter,  a  key.  Lao  or  lig,  lay,  lie, 
leao,  bend ;  makes  clig,  of  which  cligeno  f>r 
cLiNo,  I  lean,  lie  down,  is  a  Greek  derivattre. 
Ci-ooD  or  CLOD,  a  gathering,  a  clod  or  lamp, 
which  word  is  in  the  purer  dialects  lohp,  from 
LOG-MA-PA,  or  LOQMPA,  a  coUectioD,  a  thick  as- 
semblage of  matter  or  substance  j  clompa,  once 
CLOGAMPA,  a  collection ;  clog,  a  mass  of  wood ; 
CLOGw,  a  round  gathered  mass,  a  clew ;  CLOOB- 
SA,  globs,  globus,  a  round  collected  body>  are 
from  cLAG  and  olag,  gather  toother.  The 
Latin  glomus  was  once  gloomus  or  oloouer,  a 
rolling  together.  Glag,  seize>  produced  the 
Celtic  OLAC,  a  catch  of  the  hand,  or  of  any 
thing,  as  of  two  hills  approacliing  one  another* 
The  catch,  which  a  dog  makes  at  food,  is  call- 
ed to  OLAM  or  GLAUH,  Originally  olacu.  Milki 
in  Celtic,  is  leachd,  that  which  is  drawn  by  the 
seizure  of  the  hand.  It  is  the  preterite  participle  of 
LAO  or  LAC,  and  was  formerly  lacda  or  laooa  j 
but  the  Greek  galact  is  from  olac,  the  com- 
pound. Lac,  strike,  with  sa,  makes  blao^  which 
has  a  numerous  prt^eny  of  many  senses  in  all  the 
dialects ;  and  plao  with  the  same  sa  forms  sPiJiOi 
to  dash  asunder.  The  words  splat,  spread*  9t 
broad ;  and  splash,  to  drive  liquids  mth  a  blow. 
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are  better  known  than  the  Latin  planus  and 
PLAUTus,  which  were  once  plaonos  and  ploo- 

TOS. 

Rule  1. — Blag,  plag,  flag,  and  wlag,  fdloir 
lag  in  its  different  senses,  and  are  used  for  it  ia 
the  different  dialects.  Glag,  clag,  and  hlag  or 
CHLAG,  observe  the  same  laws  with  blag,  Ac.  as 
do  likewise  dlag,  tlag,  and  thlag.  Slao  also 
foll6ws  lag,  and  splag  or  sblag  plag.  Bug, 
PLAG,  FRAG  or  PHRAG,  and  WRAG,  all  beat  the  fi- 
rious  meanings  of  rag  ;  and  so  do  grag,  crio^ 
and  chrag;  srag,  strag,  sprag,  and  sthlao; 
and  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  its  expresMV 

SmAG  follows   MAG,    SNAG   NAG,   and    SCA6   CWA0| 

move  violently.  Drag,  trag*  and  thragi  obey 
the  rules  of  rag. 

The  following  Scotch  phrases  are  very  ezpreanie 
of  the  power  of  these  combinations  :— -A  blash  of 
snaw.  A  lash  of  rain.  He  fell  with  a  plash.  Be 
slashed  through  moor  and  moss.  He  came  doim 
with  a  clash.  It  gaid  down  wi'  a  brash,  or  the 
cups  gaid  a'  to  brash.  The  needle  rash'd  into  her 
hand.  They  drave  it  a'  to  smash.  Gie  us  nine 
o'  your  nash,  or  nane  o'  your  snash,  viz.  none  ef 
your  chattering  noise.  To  chatter  like  a  monkey 
is,  in  some  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  called  snaV- 
TERN.  A  screed  of  cloth.  He  sprachled  up  the 
brae.     A  strag  o'  hair.     He  drawples  on  the  xoadi 

JRule  Q. — All  these  words  have,  in  every  dia- 
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lect,  uudergone  the  changes  peculiar  to  their  primi- 
tives,  and  have  received  all  the  consigniBcatives. 
For  instance,  as  lag  became  lab,  lac,  lach,  lad, 

LATH   and   LAT>    LAF,    LAP,    LAH,   LAJ,   LAL,    LAH» 

LAN,  LAR,    LAS,    instead  of  lag^ba,   lag-aoa, 

LAGD,    LAGT,    LAO-LA,    LAG-MA,     LAGi-Ni,    LAjQSA  J 

80  SLAG,  Strike,  lay  flat,  smooth,  &c.  &c.  became 

SLAB,  SLAF,  and  SLAP,  SLAC,  SLAED,  SLAM,  SLAN, 

SLA3,  most  of  which  are  found  in  Teutonic,  and 
alt  in  one  or  other  of  the  dialects.  The  same 
word  has  these  varieties  in  the  slender  vowel.  In 
Saxon  we  have  slip,  move  down  j  slid,  smooth  ; 
SLIM,  beaten  till  it  be  Cliin ;  sliht,  beaten  into  a 
thin  unsubstantial  state  ;  hoth  of  which  words  m^an 
thin,  light,  useless,  because  too  thin.  Other  dia- 
lects furnish  other  dei  ivatives  of  slig. 

Rule  a. — These  derivatives  of  the  compound 
words  became  verbs,  and  underwent  a  ternary 
state,  of  a  new  and  more  special  signification.  To 
slabber,  to  stammer,  to  slumber,  to  grapple,  to 
smatter,  to  wrong,  to  shudder,  shiyer,  shrink, 
blink,  flinch,  glitter,  glimmer  i  to  blossom ;  are  ter- 
nary or  quaternary  derivatives  of  slab,  wetness ; 
STAM  in  Gothic,  stopped  or  stopping  in  speech  j 
SLOM  for  SLiPOM,  pertaining  to  sleep,  sleepy  j 
GBAP,  to  catch  }  smat  for  smagt,  stripe,  or  speak 
thickly  ;  wrag  or  wbog,  to  twist  by  force  out  of 
the  straight  course.  The  immediate  verb  is  waiMG. 
from  WRAGJNG,  of  which  the  preterite  |l^rticiple  ii 
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WRONG,  distorted.     Shudder  is  from  scud,  duke^ 
and  that  from  scag  or  scwag,  agitate  forcibly  and 
terribly.     Shiver  is  from  sciF,  shake,  a  diminntiva 
of  sciG.      Shrink  is  from  scrinc,  a  contractioD  of 
scRiGiNo,  from  scrig,  lessen.    Crig  is  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Celtic  crion,  waste,  decay.      A  shmnk 
object,  is  one  sunk  by  wearing  down  its  parts.    In 
Scotland,  shrunk  wood  is  sometimes  called  after 
the  Celtic  crynt  timmer.   To  blink  is  from  BLio,to 
dart  light  or  lightning,  of  which  bltght  is  the  'Bag; 
lish  derivative  ;  but  blink  is  a  contraction  of  bug- 
ING  or  bligincg,  as  the  Saxons  wrote  and  firo* 
nounced  it.     Flinch,  in  the  older  language  flivc, 
is  a  contraction  of  flig,  to  move,  fly,  change) 
of  which  flit,  to  remove  from  a  place  ia  comimm 
Scotch,  as  flit  for  fligt,  to  fly  in  short  or  qvoA 
movements,  is  ordinary  English.  To  flinch  is  to  de* 
sert  place,  to  yield  place.    Glitter  is  from  oligDi  t 
flash  of  light,  of  which  the  radical  is  ouo,  shiiKi 
Glimmer  is  from  gleom,  light.  The  word  stands fbr 
glig M  A ,  a  lightening,  a  making  of  light.     Blossom 
is  from  blag,  blow,  shoot  forth,  open  as  if  by  iii> 
flation.    Blag  formed  blogt,  a  thing  blown,  and 
BLOTSA,  to  produce  a  bloom.   Blotsom  is  the  op^ 
ration  of  flowering,   or  the  flower  itself.    The 
Latin  flo,  I  blow,  produced  flos,  a  thing  blown ; 
and  the  Greek  anthos  and  aotos  are  from  dis 
ancient  present  and  preterite  participles  of  ao^  I 
blow,  of  which  the  radical  is  ah  or  ag. 
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Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
compounds  above  mentioned  multiph'ed  new  tenns ; 
and  I  state  this  part  of  the  history  of  language 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  as  I  have  examined 
their  appearance  in  meaning  and  form,  in  the 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  Cymraig,  Latin,  Greek,  Slavic, 
and  Sanscrit,  so  far  as  I  have  had  access  to  that 
venerable  dialect.  As  the  accession  made  to 
speech,  by  this  class  of  words,  ¥ms  important ;  the 
reader's  attention  may  be  called  to  that  part  of  it, 
which  regards  the  strength  of  sound,  and  the  mas* 
culine  turn,  which  the  use  of  them  gives  to  the  fol- 
lowing quotations : 

Or  Elivagom 

Sprutto  eitr-dropsr 

Sva  ox  vamz  varth  or  Ibtnnn 

Enn  taaokjUygthi 

Or  Suth-heimi 

Hyrr  gmf  hrim  fior 

From  Hell-waves 

Sprung  poison  drops^ 

Which  grew  dll  there  was  from  them  a  giant; 

And  with  sparks  flown 

From  the  southern  habitation. 

The  heat  gave  to  the  hoarfrost  life. 

Edda^  Ode  IV.  SUmMa  SU 

He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words  mi^em 
Millions  o^ flaming  swords,  dramn  from  the  tUghs 
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Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blam 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hell :  highly  they 
Against  the  Highest,  and  jfierce  with  grasped  uram. 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields,  the  din  of  war 
Hurling  defiance  towards  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

Paradise  Losit  Boot  L 

The  sole  ysowpite  into  wattir  wak. 

The  firmament  ourecast  with  cludis  biaet. 

The  ground  fadit  and  fouch  wox  al  the  fieldis, 

Mountane  toppis  slekit  with  snaw,  ouer  heildia 

On  raggit  rolk  is  of  hard  harsk  quhyn  8tane« 

Wixhfrosi/njroniis  cald  clynij^  devsis  sckane  ; 

Bewty  was  loist,  and  barrand  scheto  the  landii. 

With  frostls  hare  ouerfret  the  fieldis  stands  ; 

Thik  drumly  skuggis  dirkinnit  so  the  heuin. 

Dim  skyis  oft  furth  warpit  fereful  leuin 

Flaggis  of  fire  and  mony  felloun^/Zoio, 

Scharp  soppis  ofsleil  and  of  the  snyppamd  snaw  ; 

The  dolly  dykis  war  al  donk  and  wate. 

The  law  \sX\s  Jlodderit  all  wyth  spate. 

The  jdane  streitis,  and  every  hie  way. 

Full  ofjluschis,  dubbis,  myre,  and  day, 

Laggerit  legis  wallowit  fernis  schew, 

Brotvtt  muris  kythit  thare  wiasinyt  moesy  hew; 

Bank,  bray,  and  boddum  UansdiU  wox  and  base. 

For  gourl  waddir  grotoit  beistis  hare. 

Gaxoin  Douglas,  Prologue  to  7th  Book  qf  Firgits  EiuUm 

The  soil  was  drenched  in  water  soft, 

The  firmament  overcast  with  black  clouds  ; 

The  ground  faded,  and  yellow  grew  all  the  fields  ; 

Mountain  tops  sleeked  with  snow,  are  overspread. 
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On  r^god  rock*  of  hard  banh  whitutone; 
Cold  stony  iteep*  ahone  witt)  frozen  &ce« ; 
Beauty  was  lost,  and  the  lands  appeared  barren : 
The  fields  stuid  fretted  ovet  with  gray  frosts. 
Thick  muddy  shades  darkened  fo  the  heavens. 
Dim  skies  oft  shot  forth  obliquely  fearful  lightnings  * 

Flashes  of  fire,  and  many  a  cruel  gust ; 
Sharp  blasts  of  sleet  and  of  the  biting  anow. 
The  sad  stone-fences  were  all  dripping  and  wet; 
The  low  vales  flooded  all  with  inundation  from  the  bdghta. 
The  plain  streets,  and  every  highway. 
Full  of  streams,  standing  pools,  mire,  and  clay ; 
Wet  common  fields  showed  withered  fern. 
Brown  moors  declared  their  wixen'd  mossy  colour; 
Bank,  hillside,  and  plain  below  it,  grew  blanched  and  bare; 
The  hair  of  beasts  trembled  on  account  of  the  cold  coane 
weather. 

In  this  passage  of  a  celebrated  Scotish  poet,  the 
phrase  wattib  wak  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  Saxon  bards.  See  Lye's  Dicttcau 
roc.  Wac.  Wox  is  the  same  as  ox  in  the  Ice- 
landic passage,  and  fe^lh  is  in  Saxon  fealt^ 
dun-red,  whence  fallow-deer. 

The  radicals  of  the  words  in  Italics  are  cuo, 
gather ;  blag,  fail,  be.  deficient ;  grao,  grow ; 
SLAG,  strike  level ;  snag,  drive  on ;  frag,  be- 
come stiff,  also  to  stretch  out  the  front ;  froo, 
to  eat  into,  indent,  adorn ;  clag  or  clig,  cletre 
stones  or  the  ground}  bkio  or  scio,  dart,  cut 
light,  cast    an  eye  upon,  look^  appear*  ihcnr} 
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discern,  divide,  distinguish.  DaAG,  to«^  trnk' 
ble,  vex,  (drumly  water  or  clouds ;)  scao,  covefy 
shade,  overcloud;  scig,  cover  the  sky;  flao^ 
blow  like  a  gust  of  wind,  flash  as  fire ;  scAfli 
cut,  divide;  sceager  or  scEORy  sheer^  catting; 
8CE0RPA,  cutting  with  point  or  edge.  Sla^ 
dash ;  slagt,  sleet ;  snag,  catch,  snatch,  aeae 
hard,  pinch,  nip ;  dash  on ;  flag,  flow,  go  as  mm* 
ing  liquid;  flogd,  flowed,  a  flood;  floixbb, 
to  put  in  a  flood,  a  very  expressive  tenOf  **  Tbi^ 
grund  a'  fluidest/'  Flag,  a  Latin  form  of  FI.A6 
and  BLAG,  lay  out,  extend  as  even  soil.  Stiag, 
to  stretch,  spread,  spread  as  matter  upon  roidSi 
Flush  is  from  flogsc  a  flowed  place.  Dub,  is  from 
DWAG-BA  or  DUBA,  watcr,  in  Cymraig  du7b»  or 
DTFR.  Clat  is  from  clag,  to  make  wet  or  moist» 
whence  claggit,  lagger'd,  clagger'd,  clart* 
KD.  The  Latin  lutum  is  for  lagtum  or  LOO- 
TuM,  what  is  wet.  Bray  is  from  BRAiOHy  Hsl 
BRAG,  to  stretch  out,  as  the  declivity  of  «  hiD 
juts  out.  ]3laxk,  white,  the  origin  of  blanch,  is 
from  blaec,  and  that  from  blag  or  blio,  which 
means  both  to  shine,  and  to  lack  or  £ul.  Blaxc 
is  defective  in  colour,  black  or  blue ;  but  blaec 
white,  pale,  seems  to  be  related  to  laec,  in 
Greek,  leucos  or  laucos,  shining  white.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  wan  in  Teutonic  is  deficient, 
dark,  gray,  pale,  livid ;  so  bleak,  and  black,  and 

10 
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blanch,  may  possibly  be  all  from  blao,  fail,  lack, 
want. 

The  compounds  scao,  strag,  sprag,  are 
among  the  most  powerful  of  this  kind  of  words. 
The  sc,  in  Visigothic  SK,  in  Low  Dutch  sch, 
pronounced  s-h,  in  Grerman  sch,  and  in  English 
sH,  of  equal  sound ;  is  in  Greek  x  and  sc,  in  San* 
sent  csH,  and  in  Slavic  s-ch  or  sh-ch,  marked 
by  a  single  letter,  and  sounded  as  in  the  English 
name  Ash-church.  This  fact  must  be  noted  at- 
tentively, as  it  is  the  key  of  the  history  of  the  de« 
rivatives  of  scag  or  scig,  and  marks  a  law  of  arti* 
culation.  Sktr  or  sctr,  a  sheer,  a  razor  in  Saxon, 
is  xuRos  in  Greek,  and  cspur  in  Sanscrit.  The 
Sanscrit  verbs  cshi,  waste,  move ;  cshub,  agitate, 
and  all  others  beginning  with  csh,  are  found  to  be 
XEO  and  xao  in  Greek,  and  sceag,  sceaf,  scsop, 
kc.  shake,  agitate,  cut,  divide,  shave,  shear,  in 
Teutonic. 

Note  3  G.  p.  43. 
Proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  conversation 
of  the  most  illiterate  peasant.  Though  he  know 
nothing  of  the  separate  senses  of  £R,  lt,  ing,  sd* 
and  other  terminations,  he  can  apply  them  trith 
sufficient  accuracy }  and  whoever  has  attended  to 
the  unfettered  conversation  of  that  class  of  pe<^i^ 
must  have  been  often  amused  with  the  r^olaxity 
and  justness  of  their  new  terms.     In  the  Imit  of 
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iniagination,  they  frequently  display  instancss  of 
the  inimitable  felicity  in  this  respect  of  the  esdj 
poets.  The  accuracy  of  their  extemponry  cm. 
binations  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  knoir* 
ledge  of  the  component  parts.  How  regular,  tinen^ 
must  have  been  the  combinations  of  words,  which 
were  made  in  the  first  ages,  when  every  man  knew 
the  sense  of  the  modifying  terms,  and  could  mi^ 
nage  them  with  as  great  skill  as  we  at  present  join 
substantives  and  adjectives  ? 

As  verbs,  expressive  of  motion,  action,  and 
force,  were  the  first  words ;  all  nouns  or  names  of 
objects  were  verbals.  An  indication  of  active  per- 
formance occurred  in  every  term  ;  and  objectg,  na- 
turally considered  as  inanimate  or  passive,  were 
named  from  their  qualities,  which  acted  on  the 
senses.  For  example,  lag  meant  a  stone,  accord- 
ing to  the  formers  of  language,  because  it  was 
split  or  rifled.  Lag,  strike,  cut,  divide,  split,  gave 
LAG,  a  clifl,  a  split  rock.  The  quality  of  splitting 
or  undergoing  splitting,  was  viewed  as  in  the  stone^ 
on  which  account  lag-sa  and  lap-sa,  l&as  or  lapii^ 
cliff,  were  considered  as  active.  Our  splinters 
that  which  makes  itself  into  splints,  is  every  way 
illustrative  of  this  fact,  which  is  universal  in  the 
formation  of  language.  Stains  in  Visigothic,  and 
staina  in  Saxon,  are  for  staganasa,  and  8TA« 
can- A  :  sA  and  a  niean  each  he,  or  a  personal 
agent :  s tagana  is  the  preterite  participle  of  stag. 
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Stand,  be  finn,  stiff  j  so  stanis  is  he»  or  the  agent 
who  stiffens,  or  has  become  by  action  hard,  vis.  a 
stone.  Lao-sa  is  a  rifted  rock ;  and  lapis  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  LAGSA :  clach,  a  stone,  is  the  same  as  lao^ 
from  CLAG,  cleave ;  in  Saxon  cliffa  and  clipsa* 
Rock  is  from  rao,  split.  It  is  bog-a,  rag«a»  rag^i 
or  ROG-s,  and  c-rag  in  the  oldest  dialects.  These 
names  are  not  neuter,  but  active  and  personal* 
RuPEs  or  ROPES  is  a  derivative  of  rag  or  roo, 
analogous  to  lapis,  from  lag.  Stia,  a  pebble  in 
Greek,  was  formerly  stig-a,  she  that  resists  the 
touchy  or  is  hard.  There  are  no  neuter  nouns  in 
Celtic,  nor  in  the  Arabic  dialects  ;  nor  were  there 
many  in  the  oldest  English  or  Saxon.  Most 
names  of  objects  and  actions  were  masculine  or 
feminine,  in  all  the  earliest  European  and  Asiatic 
tongues. 

Note  2  H.  p.  42. 
All  words  being  at  first  names  of  orders  of  action^ 
it  required  a  particular  process  to  modify  these,  so  as 
to  express  individual  properties.  In  savages  tribe% 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  or  body  are  the  base  of  pro- 
per names.  Afler  language  is  formed,  such  names 
are  fanciful  enough.  One  warrior  is  the  eaglet  an- 
other the  hound,  a  third  the  tiger  of  their  horde* 
The  brown,  the  red,  the  grey,  the  lame»  the  fiitt  the 
lean  hero,  (for  bodily  defects  are  often  signs  of  dis* 
tinction,  not  of  reproach,  in  that  state  of  aocie^  j) 
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are  natural  appellations ;  but  none  of  them  en  be 
given,  till  the  words  have  been  inrented  and  ip- 
plied  to  the  qualities  of  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Much  less  can  such  terms  as  self,  tame»  jm- 
per ;  or  I,  thou,  he,  she ;  be  common  until  some  ge- 
neral term  be  modified  into  their  particular  sense. 
Holding,  having,  grasping,  keeping,  are  the  roots 
of  words  which  imply  possession.  Hab,  seize,  hold, 
have,  is  common  in  Latin  and  Visigothic.  Ao, 
hold,  have,  own,  is  common  in  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  as  ic  age,  I  possess,  I  have ;  and  its  parti- 
ciples AGEND,  having;  and  agan,  or  agk,  had; 
are  as  frequent  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  echo,  I  have^ 
in  Greek.  The  Sanscrit  ap,  have,  obtain,  get; 
which,  in  Latin,  is  apiscor,  or  ADEPiscoBt  ^^ 
EPTus  i  deserves  the  more  notice  that  ap  is  uym 
modern  Hindostani,  an  elegant  dialect  of  the  an- 
cient Indian.  The  Sanscrit  aham,  I,  was  onoe 
AGAM,  and  the  same  as  ego,  and  ik,  I.  The  word 
SWA,  svA,  from  swag,  rule,* regulate,  govern,  hold, 
sway  ;  is  found  in  every  dialect.  According  to  the 
genius  or  particular  turn  of  some  of  these,  it  has  been 
changed  into  sa,  ho,  hos  (for  swas,)  so  ;  and  sah, 
KHUi,  for  svi.  In  Greek  it  is  sphe,  and  observe  thst 
sw  becomes,  in  that  dialect,  sph  or  sp,  as  sphaiba  for 
swAiRA ;  sfingo  for  swingo  ;  sphura  for  swuba; 
SPHENDONE  for  swiNDoNA,  s  swing,  a  sling.  The 
origin  of  samo,  same,  is  finely  observable  in  San- 
scrit, in  which  syah,  sya,  tyad  ;  and  its  contnc- 
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tion  SAHy  SA>  TAD ;  Signify  that  ma8ciiliiie»  femU 
nine,  neaten  Any  person  may  see  that  these  are 
the  SA,  so,  THATAt  of  the  Vidgothic  ;  and  the  ho, 
HA,  TO,  of  the  Greek.  The  connection  between 
STAH  and  8TA,  self,  own,  proper,  which  is  declined 
8VAH,  8VA,  STAH,  IS  obvious  \  and  the  origin  of 
same  is  discovered  in  svatam,  self,  himself,  herself, 
&c.— -Wilkins'  Sans.  Gram.  p.  555.  Every  Greek 
or  Gothic  student  knows  that  ho,  he,  to  ;  and  sa, 
so,  thata  ;  mean  that,  and  are  used  in  Homer  and 
Ulfila  for  who,  which,  what.  Proper,  possessive, 
own,  self,  same,  who,  which,  this,  (Celtic  so,)  aro 
various  meanings  of  swa.  The  idea  of  property 
or  peculiarity  is  implied  in  the  word  swa  and  ita 
compounds,  in  evei7  dialect.  Swes  is  a  neuter  word 
in  Visigothic,  and  signifies  goods,  substance.  See 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in  the  translation  of 
the  Gospels  by  Ulfila.  It  frequently  occurs  in  his 
version,  and  in  the  Saxon,  under  the  forms  of  swbs 
and  swaes,  own,  proper ;  as  lamba  swesa,  neuter 
plural  y  in  Latin  oves  propriae  ;  and  gawabideddn 
iNA  wasttom  swesaim,  they  clothed  hin,  PBOPRua 
vestibus,  with  his  own  clothes.  The  most  common 
derivative  of  swa  is  sums,  suma,sumata,  cektui-Ap' 

UM  ;  or  QUIDAM,  QUJEDAM,  QUODAM  ;  SUMS  MAKN,  ft 

certain,  a  particular  man.  Sum  is  from  swam,  and 
is  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  Sama  and 
SAMo,  idem,  eadem ;  has  in  Slavonic  the  aenae  of 
sum  ;  for  samo  is  in  Russian  self,  and  samka  is  kiady 
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mxrtf  sex.  Liobite  samago  sebta  is  to  love^  (of) 
his  own  self;  samo-liobie,  self-love;  samsii  nuk^ 
the  very  lowest  or  netheimost;  sametsb  and 
SAMKA,  the  male  and  female  of  animali,  that  k 
those  of  their  oxvn  sort  or  kind.     In  Grreek  mos- 

A-ON  is  SUUS-A-UM,  Or  SW£SA,   SWESO,   SWSIATA,  in 

English  own.  Sphe,  pse,  and  sPHEigi  stand  for 
swE,  and  swesans,  selves.  The  Celtic  so  and  aAmr, 
this  and  here  ;  se  and  sa,  self,  as  in  mise,  myself ; 
SIN,  that ;  are  all  from  swa,  which  in  most  dialects 
has  run  the  course  of  contraction  exemplified  ii 
SWA,  swE,  SO9  sae,  viz.  in  same  manner.  So  died 
the  brave,  was  formerly  swa  died  the  brave,  in  tkat^ 
in  same  self  manner,  which  last  sense  is  found* 
As  he  died,  so  died  she ;  al-swa  (for  Mr  Tooke's 
AL-Es,  from  the  German,  is  inaccurate)  died  hftp 
SWA  died  she.  The  Greek  adverb  is  hog's  for  8wa& 

From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  self,  same,  or 
own,  may  be  a  personal  pronoun  of  any  descriptioi^ 
either  I,  or  thou,  or  he  ;  or  a  demonstrative  pnh 
noun  signifying  this  or  that ;  or  a  relative,  who^ 
which,  that,  as  the  man  same,  or  sel/l  did  it ;  era 
possessive  pronoun,  meaning  his,  her,  thy ;  or  myy 
or  their  own.  , 

Ag,  agama,  and  agana,  proper,  peculiar,  sdf, 
had  all  these  significations,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  one  or  other  dialect,  and  which  were  originally 
found  in  the  primitive  tongue.  In  Saxon,  and  tht 
other  Teutonic  varieties,  agk,  awn,  own,  is  as  com- 
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mon  as  swbs.    In  Greek;  ego  ;  formerly  aoa» 
A£OA,  and  ioa;  dgnifies  myself;    and    autos, 
anciently  agodsa,    agots»  is  self.     The  Celtic 
Af  who,  was  AG,  same,  self.     In  Visigothic  si 
or  I,  who,  which,  that ;  is  a  relict  of  aoa  or  aha, 
same,  who ;  which  in  Sanscrit  is  atam,  iyam,  IDAM9 
this ;  and  yah,  ta,  tad,  who,  masculine,  feminine  ; 
and  what  or  which,  neuter.    Eshah,  esha,  etad  j 
Hic,  ha£c,  hoc  ;  is  also  from  agta,  self,  same. 
This  and  which,  the  relative  and  demonstrative, 
point  out  their  sense  of  same,  or  self  same,  as  very 
appropriate  to  mark  this  very  thing,  same  in  place 
with  ourselves,  and  likewise  the  same  thing,  which 
had  been  antecedently  mentioned.  A  very  ingenious 
writer,  the  reviewer  of  Dr  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dic- 
tionary, (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XXVII.  p.  121,) 
is  inclined  to  derive  the  relative  and  demonstrative 
pronouns  from  the  participle  said;  but,  besides 
that  said  is  a  derivative  word  in  a  secondary  sense, 
being  the  preterite  participle  of  saeg,  say,  which  k 
from  saeg,  put  forth,  exert,  move  speech^  or  sound, 
from  SWAG,  or  sweg  ;  it  appears,  on  inquiry,  that 
SWA,  self,  same,  is  the  original  of  these  words,  a 
term  of  the  same  sense  as  thwao,  take,  hold ;  ao, 
hold ;   and  hwag  or  wag,  which  produced  the 
other  terms  of  similar  application  in  the  various 
dialects. 

The  philologist,  as  he  advances  in  general  know- 
edge  of  the  European  tongues,  will  discover,  that 
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Hw,  in  Teutonic,  is  almost  always'  ka  w  ca  in  Cel- 
tic, Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Persic,  and  Slaiwie. 
The  Gothic  pronoun  hwas,  hwo,  and  hwata,  is 
Quis,  QUAE,  QUOD  in  Latin;  kos-ka-ko  in  old 
Greek ;  co,  cia,  ciod,  who,  which,  what,  in  Cehie; 
K£,  who,  and  che,  which«  in  Persic ;  kto,  (kb*iio^ 
who,  that,)  who  ;  ktoreii,  who,  which,  in  Slavie; 
and  kah  ka  kad,  who,  masculine,  feminine,  which 
or  what,  in  Sanscrit.  It  might  be  believed,  firom 
such  a  number  of  coinciding  dialects,  tliat  cab, 
QUI,  or  QUIS,  were  the  purest  forms  of  dns  pro- 
noun ;  but  the  contrary  appears  from  aocnrate  in- 
vestigation, not  of  this,  but  of  many  other  worifc 
HuND,  for  T  aihun-tehund,  is  sense,  that  is  t6  «y, 
explicable  in  Visigothic;  in  the  other  dirfcctij 
CENTUM,  hecaton,  ceud,  &c.  are  inez{dieslik. 
HuND,  a  dog,  from  hend,  catch,  pursue,  in  Via- 
gothic  and  Saxon,  the  Greek  cuon,  Latin  CAns, 
Celtic  cu,  have  nothing  but  an  artritmiy  agnifies- 
tion.  Cutis,  cos,  clunis,  celo,  citra,  cau, 
CALAMUS,  caput,  cAPio,  are,  in  Tentonicy  hybi  or 
HYD,  a  covering,  a  skin ;  hwets,  a  shaipo^  stOM-j 
HLEND,  the  loin,  hip;  hela,  I  cover;  iDTHBii 
hither,  on  this  side ;  hel,  the  heel,  rise  of  tke 
foot ;  HEALM,  stalk,  stem  ;  heofod,  head  ;  ioabAi 
1  seize,  all  deducible  from  earlier  verbs.  In  LrtiSb 
and  the  dialects  resembling  it,  they  have  no  "iatKh 
rical  meaning. 
The  word  aiLBA,  ipse,  silbo  ipsa,  in  English 
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sel^  Stood  for  any  person,  because  self  is  common 
to  all  persons.  It  is  formed  from  swag,  self,  first 
by  adding  la,  swala,  in  Latin  solus,  by  himself, 
that  is  alone ;  then  by  joining  ba,  which  made 
6WALBA  or  swAELBA,  and  siLBA,  property,  selfnesx 
In  Celtic,  sealbh  is  property  in  cattle,  the  oiUy 
wealth  of  ancient  times. 

The  ingenious  speculations  respecting  self  and 
soul,  '*  the  conscious  thinking  thing,  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery,"  made  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
according  to  Locke's  definition,  and  countenanced 
by  the  similarity  of  these  words,  and  by  the  use  of 
NEFEs  or  KUFS,  breath,  soul  or  life,  for  selfm 
Arabic,  are  not  confirmed  by  philology.  Silba  is 
property,  peculiarity,  self,  same ;  but  soul  is  from 
&AIWALO  in  Visigothic,  and  sawel  in  the  other 
Teutonic  dialects,  and  means  the  perception  or  dis- 
cernment. It  is  from  SAiwAy  originally  swag  or 
SWAU  A,  take,  apprehend,  catch.  Perceiving  with  the 
eye,  or  any  sense ;  p^ceiving  a  difference  between 
ideas,  or  perceiving  conclusions  arising  from  them, 
including  sensation,  perception,  judgment,  and  rea* 
soning,  all  went  under  the  appellation  of  taking. 
NoN  percipioy  oculis,  tactu,  gustu,  AUBiBua, 

OLFACTCJ  i    NpN   CAPIO  MENT£»   NOJi   APPBJBHENDO, 

^'0N  ARBiPio  SExsuM,  are  negative  uses  of  the  worda 
PREHENDo  and  CAPIO,  catch;  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  first  phraseology  of  the  mind.  The  wobjm 
tastciy  see,  fed,  think,  mindi  are  from  twao^  takis  Jbjr 
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touch,  which  was  originally  twac,  twig,  twitch, 
tooch;  thence  tagst,  the  origin  of  tasrb, 
to  grope  or  feel ;  from  swag,  8AG,  saeg^  ad 
SAEH,  seize,  catch  with  hand,  eye,  mind;  fim 
FAHLAN,  a  derivative  of  fag,  catch,  whence  fabo 
and  FINGER,  a  catcher ;  from  thing,  a  deriviUterf 
THiG  or  thwio,  in  Sanscrit  dhai,  in  Gredc  ixic^ 
in  Visigothic  thugk,  take,  catch. 
Me  thincath  is  docei  mot,  it  shows,  it 
that  is,  it  makes  me  take  an  opinion.  DocBOb  I 
seem,  is  a  casual  verb,  and  means  I  make  anodier 
take  an  opinion  by  my  appearance.  It  is  the  ssae 
as  TAECAN,  to  point  out  in  Saxon,  and  dbioo^  1 
show  in  Greek  ;  for  to  ^  show,  or  seem,  mean  that 
we  make  others  apprehend  a  thing,  or  diift 
maintain  an  exterior  calculated  to  exciie  a 
lar  opinion.  Mtnd,  gemynde,  gehunod,  is  fim 
MUNAN  in  Gothic,  to  take,  to  hold,  which  applM 
to  perception,  to  memory,  to  recollecting^  w  mds- 
ing  others  mind,  whence  moneo,  I  remind. 

Note  2  I.  p.  4S. 
Thwag,  take,  possess,  produced  thwa,  thua, 
and  THo,  or  thu,  selfj  thou,  or  he,  or  ahe^  te» 
Tho  was  preferred  to  so  in  the  oblique  cases  oftts 
Teutonic,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  demonstrative'  pie- 
noun  the,  or  that ;  or,  as  it  has  been  calledt  tks 
article.  The  Visigothic,  and  indeed  the 
accusative  singular  of  thu,  is  thus,  or 
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which  is,  I  believe,  the  old  nominative.  The  Vi- 
stgotbic  plural  is  yus,  or  cus,  which  is  from  ag,  or 
iG,  not  from  thu.  The  Greeks  used  swa,  or 
SFHG,  in  some  cases  of  thu.  The  Sanscrit  vah, 
you  ;  the  Latin  vos,  from  which  vosteb,  formed 
like  CASTRUitf,  8  camp,  (cAs,  or  ca,  lie  ;  casite- 
RUM,  a  ligger,  a  lying-place,)  or  like  pastor,  a 
feeder,  for  pascitor  j  are  terminations  of  yutas,  or 
YUVAii,  you.  Nos,  we,  and  na  in  Sanscrit,  are 
relicts  of  vanas,  or  vanah,  we  ;  originally  waha- 
NANS,  from  wah,  self.  Wahanans  was  contracted 
into  WANANS,  WANS,  WAS,  or  WEis,  which  last  is  the 
Visigothic  ;  and  into  we,  the  modem  first  person 
plural. 

When  pronouns  began  to  be  joined  to  verbs, 
those  annexed  were  a  for  ah,  or  aga,  1 ;  tha,  thou, 
or  SWA  or  sa,  thou.  I  cannot  determine  whether  the 
TH  of  THA  was  not  in  some  dialects  changed  into  s, 
to  which  it  is  related  in  sound.  Tha,  or  ta,  was 
used  for  that  man  or  woman,  or  that  thing.  The 
plurals  WAH,  MAH,  WAS,  and  mahas,  stood  for  we  ; 
and  THA,  redoubled  into  thata,  and  often  con- 
tracted into  ADHA,  or  changed  into  ete  j  served  for 
the  plural  of  tha,  thou,  llie  plural  thetf  was 
made  by  hwinda,  or  hwagenda,  yon,  yon  same 
people  ;  which  produced  enti,  andi,  endi,  ent, 
ANT,  ont,  and  by  contraction,  oirsE,  out,  iot,  and 
ioh,  in  all  the  dialects  of  this  primeval  tongue. 
When  terminatire  vowels  are  (tf  little  importance 
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as  to  conveying  the  sense  of  a  coidpoimd  wordy  lodi 
as  verbs  combined  with  the  pronomu  we)  vodi 
vowels  are  deprived  of  accent,  bedome  riender,  ifld 
in  many  cases  are  dropt. 

In  many  dialects  mi,  the  teAninatidki  of  agamAi 
or  AGAMi,  prevailed  over  ao,  in  comiAoli  use.  The 
Celtic,  a  very  ancient  European  dialect  of  the  ge- 
neral language,  uses  mi,  I,  thou ;  SE,  or  i;  he ; 
SI,  or  I,  she ;  sinn,  we ;  sibh,  you ;  lADf  they. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  mi  has  suj^rseded  io^ 
in  this  variety ;  and  that  swe,  in  the  feminine 'Hn, 
a  common  feminine  termination,  stand  for  ta  dd 
Ti,  he  and  she ;  sinn,  oiiginally  swiK,  fidVei^  iot 
we  ;  SIBH,  formerly  swiba,  same,  or  selves,  foryOQ^ 
and  IAD,  or  iand,  from  heond,  or  hwagend.  The 
Cymraig,  or  Welsh,  has  myvi  for  miMi,  or  MuiiOy 
T,  that  is,  my-my  ;  tydi,  thy-thy  ;  eve,  he ;  alio 
HI,  she ;  Ni,  we  ;  cmvi,  you ;  hwYnt,  they.    The 
pronoun  redoubled  indicates  self;  so  my,  I ;  mvi, 
myself.     Chwi  stands  swi,  for  in  this  dialect,  as  in 
Persic,  the  guttural  ch  is  used  in  many  inatamei 
instead  of  sw.     The  Welsh  say  chwaek,  for  svrAn^ 
a  sister;  chwecii,  for  sheash,  six  ;  CHWERir,'ftr 
swerw,   sour,   harsh  ;   chwegr,   for  socRin^  fir 
swaihra,  a  mother  in-law ;  CHWivio,  for  «wxKur» 
to  move ;  chwith,  or  swith,  blow.  The  same  im- 
tion  changes  s  into  h,  and  say,  hwn,  bom,  RTH^ibr 
SUN,  SON,  SAN,  this,  this  same,  analogtfua  to  ao  in 
Celtic.    Hwn,  hon,  hyn,  are  hic,  hjbc,  HoCt  ui 
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Latin,  as  to  sense,  but  I  do  not  think  that  uwN 
and  iiic  are  of  the  same  origin. 

In  Persic,  uen  is  I  j  to  is  thou  i  o,  or  oe,  is  he 
and  she.  The  plurals  are  ma,  shuha,  and  ishan. 
In  Slavic,  ya,  or  ia,  is  I ;  tei,  thou  -,  one,  he ; 
MEi,  we  i  VEi,  you }  ONI,  they.  Most  of  the  dia- 
lects related  to  the  Persian,  especially  the  Slavic  and 
Finnish,  resemble  it  in  their  pronouns.  The  Greek 
AUTOS,  self;  the  Welsh eiddo, (pronounce eituo,) 
and  the  Greek  adjective  iDios,  idia,  idion,  pecu- 
LiABis,  suus,  and  in  English,  own,  proper,  private* 
are  from  agsds,  possessive,  and  igd,  property.  A 
farther  account  of  the  pronouns  will  be  found  un- 
der the  particular  sections  of  this  work  allotted  to 
the  various  dialects  of  the  language. 

Note  2  K.  p.  44r. 
There  are  probably  no  languages,  except  such 
as  are  monosyllabic,  and  such  as  have  lost  their 
terminations  by  long  corruption,  that  are  destitute 
of  cases  or  inflexions.  The  English  and  Persic 
have  lost  these,  by  undergoing  the  fate  of  the  La< 
tin  tongue,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Be- 
sides the  effects  of  revolutions,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  all  languages  towards  tlie  use  of  auxiliary  words, 
in  declining  nouns  and  verbs,  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  of  applying  properly  the  termioatioiUf 
invented  by  the  fmmers  of  speech. 
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In  all  the  dialects  from  Ireland  to  India^die 
terminations  of  nouns  consist  of  single  or  com- 
pound consignificatives,  which  give  the  nuUcal  its 
adjective  or  attributiYe  sense,  and  fit  it  for  an  ^pd- 
lative  word.      There  is  no  real  difference  betwea 
substantives  and  adjectives,  both  being  expresnve  of 
qualities  of  objects,  except  that  the  word,  adjective- 
ly  used,   takes  an  additional  consignificativey  to 
mark  the  male  or  female  or  neuter  agent.    Hie 
noun  is  an  adjective  of  one  termination.     What  is 
asserted  above  respecting  the  genitive  is  derived 
from  examination  of  the  facts  discernible  in  the 
various  dialects,  supported  by  an  analysis  of  geni- 
tive terminations.    In  the  Hindustani,  a  modorn 
Ferso-Sanscrit  dialect  of  great  utility,  the  genitive 
is  a  regular  adjective,  varying  its  gender  and  num- 
ber according  to  those  of  the  governing  word. 
Thus  RAJA-KA  BETA,  a  king's  son  ;  raja-kc  bkti, 
a  king's  daughter  j  rajaon-ka  beta,  tf  son  of  prin- 
ces ;  rajaox-ke  bete,  sons  of  princes ;  rajaon-xi 
BETi,  a  daughter  of  princes,  &c.     See  Dr  Gril- 
christ's  Stranger's  East  Indian  Guide  to  the  Hin- 
doostanee,  Calcutta,  1802,  p.  93.  Rule  26;  an 
excellent  practical  v^rork,  in  virhich  that  dialect  is  exp 
plained  on  the  principles  of  a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary, with  great  conciseness  and  ingenuity*    I 
have  borrowed  from  it  this  observation,  respecting 
the  affinity  of  the  genitive  and  adjective  termina- 
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tions.  In  Hindustani,  the  cases  are  mostly  made 
by  prepositional  words  annexed  rather  than  joined 
to  the  noum 

In  Visigothic,  we  have  the  cases  in  all  their 
stages  of  perfection,  semi-decay,  and  approaching 
evanescence ;  some  regular,  others  broken,  others 
much  corrupted.      We  may  trace  in  it  those  inci- 
pient defects,  which  are  almost  universal  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  dialect  much  allied  to  it,  but  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  more  recent  monuments.     We 
find  in  Uifila's  version  some  genitives  perfect  and 
regular,  as  ahmins,  of  a  spirit ;  manaoeins,  of  a 
many  or  multitude ;  cwinons,  of  a  woman  ;  fd-^ 
MiNS,  of  fire ;  others  in  which  the  n  is  elided,  and 
which  resemble  the  Greek  and  Latin  genitives  in 
is  and  os,  for  example,  himinis,  of  heaven  ;  fra- 
waurhtais,  of  a  bad  work ;  sunaus,  of  a  son ; 
HANS,  of  a  man ;  gauris,  of  a  sad  man,  an  ad- 
jective masculine,  all  of  which  have  the  genitive  in 
IS.     In  Saxon  and  the  later  Teutonic  dialects,  we 
find  even  the  s  dropt  in  certain  nouns,  which  brings 
these  words  into  resemblance  with  the  Latin  genitives 
in  A£,  and  the  Greek  genitives  in  a.  In  Saxon  sunu, 
a  son,  has  suna,  of  a  son,  of  which  the  Visigothic 
nominative  is  sunus,  genitive  sunaus;  wiLN,aslave* 
girl ;  WJLNE,  of  a  girl ;  witeoa,  a  prophet ;  witb* 
CAN,  of  a  prophet.     Remark  in  witega  the  for- 
mation of  the  genitive  by  na,  one  part  of  na<»8a. 
Finally,  some  words  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  lunre 
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the  nominative  and  genitive  similar^  a  eircnnulniae 
which  arises  from  eoinddenoe  of  terminating  m 
BAURGs,  a  town,  BAURGSy  of  a  town^  for  BAUBCon 
and  B  AURGis,  or  from  gross  cormption,  fivroiuned  by 
the  clearness  of  sense ;  as  modor  bbothb»  a  motbei^i 
brother ;  faeder  land,  a  father's  land  $  swnTAE 
8UNA9  a  sister's  son.  The  genitive  is  in  such  CMes 
elided  through  negligence ;  and  the  two  nouns  fimn 
a  sort  of  compound  term. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able,  in  this  place,  to  coufini 
the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent  classical  scholar  i^ 
specting  the  genitive  case.  It  may  be  found  at 
the  close  of  the  Preface  to  Dr  Hunter's  edition 
of  Virgil,  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1800. 
That  most  acute  writer  expresses  himself  in  die 
following  words : 

**  Itaque  genitivi  formam  antiquissimanit  unde 
omnes  deinceps  aliae  quae  usu  sunt,  levibus  adnM^ 
dum  mutationibus,  gradatim  provenerunt,  rsni 
grammaticis,  tam  veteribus,  quam  recentioribns 
adhuc  intactam,  paucis  indicare  operse  pretiuB 
erit.  Haec  igitur  genitivi  forma  antiquissinub 
quam  deciinatio  tertia  adhuc  plerumque  servat,  d^ 
sinebat  in  is ;  ut  aura,  aura-is ;  animos,  animo- 
is  ;  labor,  olim  labors,  labor-is  ;  fructus,  fructu-is ; 
dies,  die-is.  Postea  vel  dus  vocales  in  unam  sjl- 
labam  coibant,  vel  s  elidebatur,  vel  denique^ 
utrumque  simul.  Ita  ex  aura*is,  ftctum  est  vd 
aur-as,  ut  paterfamilias  ^  vel  aura-i,  et  postremo  aur- 
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ae,  quod  emmciatuin  videtur  aur-ai :  ex  ammo-i^ 
eliso  By  attimoiy  quod  est  anini'-i ;  ut  in  plurali  etiam 
numero,  ex  anem-oi  et  anem-ois  facta  sunt  anim-i 
et  anim-is;  In  declinatione  terti&  s  plerumque  re* 
thietur ;  interdum/ut  in  Achill-i,  Oront-i,  eliditur. 
In  quartii  comn-facit  vel  com-us,  contractum  pro 
cornu-is;  vel,  absque  s,  cornu,  contractum  pro 
comui.  Eodetn  modo  ex  die-is  factum  vel  di-es, 
(vid.  A.  Gell.  IX.  14.)  vel  die-i,  et  postremo^  vel 
di-i  vel  di«e  prout,  vocalis  vel  prior  vel  posterior  ab 
altera  absorpta  fuerit/' 

Every  sentence  of  this  remaricable  passage  is 
conformable  to  the  fact,  and  proven  both  by  the 
older  forms  of  Greek  and  Latin  nouns,  to  which 
Dr  Hunter  refers  his  readers,  and  by  the  most  an- 
cient remains  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  the  most 
incorrupt  of  all  the  varieties  of  European  speech. 
In  Visigothic,  ins,  is^  ais,  and  eis,  are  the  com- 
mon genitive  terminations,  in  afanost  every  noun. 
The  Greek  genitive  in  os  is  scarcely  so  pure  as 
the  Latin  one  in  is.  Tlie  existence  of  £s  or  as  in 
the  first  Greek  declension  is  a  sufficient  proof,  by 
itself,  of  Dr  Hunter's  account. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  genitive  is  a 
mere  adjective  form,  that  dies  domiii->icus,  ignis^ 
vestalis,  the  Arctic  circle^  the  milky  way^  the  brai- 
en  image,  the  Doric  order,  the  angelic  nature^ 
and  all  similar  constructions,  are  instead  of  donttBi 
dies,  ignis  vestae,  the  drele  of  Aictos^  tlie  way 
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of  milk,  (milc-ig  waeg,  for  bcsolces  wabGi  or 
MiLKiNASA  wEos,)  the  image  of  brass,  the  order  of 
Doris,  the  nature  of  an  angel,  and  the  like  of 
others ;  only,  the  adjective  made  by  one  or  moie 
consignificatives  sometimes  conveys  a  JiminiAfil 
sense  of  the  noun.  For  instance,  hilc*io,  milk- 
having,  does  not  always  mean  pertaining  to  milk, 
but  having  the  nature  of  milk,  that  is,  an  infierior 
portion  of  its  nature.  Wheat  is  the  direct  Qamo  of 
a  grain ;  but  whe  at  y,  of  old  wheat-ig,  a  word  oooe 
very  common  as  a  noun  in  Scotland,  means  poor 
inferior  v^heat.  WiF,  a  common  Teutonic  name 
for  a  woman,  has  the  adjective  wif-ig,  wife-have^ 
that  is  not  a  wife,  but  having  the  quality  or  natnre 
of  a  wife,  and,  by  transference,  a  wifie,  a  little  wife. 
The  German  word  for  this  diminutive  is  wsiblbin, 
originally  weibeling.  It  follows  from  these  ex- 
amples, which  mark  a  general  fact  in  all  the  dia> 
lects  of  Europe  and  India,  that  though  adjectivefl^ 
such  as  dominicus,  regalis,  aereus,  &c.  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  genitive,  yet,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain powers  in  their  consignificatives,  they  are  apt 
to  convey  a  sense  rather  different  from  that  of 
mere  connection  between  one  substantive  and  an- 
other. The  genitive  was,  notwithstanding  Hub, 
an  adjective  made  by  na-sa,  ra-sa,  and  perfa^ 
aga  or  AGO,  till  it  acquired  a  distinct  character  by 
corruption. 

The  identity  of  the  genitive  singular  and  nomi- 
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natiTe  plnral'  is  ^uodantly  certain,  not  only  from 
the  older,  but  the  later  forms  of  the  words,  m  til 
the  dialects.  The  coincidence  t^  fennae,  of  a 
pen,  and  fennab,  pens ;  oemeri,  of  a  mm  in  Inr, 
and  GEKERi,  sons  in  law ;  fbuctus,  of  fruit,  and 
FBUCTUs*  fruits ;  and  the  close  resemblance  of  aei^ 
MONis  and  sbrmones  ;  are  supported  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Visigothic  declensions.  It  is  demon* 
strabic,  that  the  accusative  plurals,  in  all  the  dia- 
lects, contaiu  no  preposition.  In  Visigothic,  these 
and  their  nominatives  are  uniformly  the  same, 
both  terminating  in  ans,  uns,  eins,  ons,  os,  or  A, 
neuter,  as  convenience  may  direct ;  and  it  is  no 
presumptuous  assertion  to  declare,  that  the  Latin 
and  Greek  accusatives  in  as,  os,  ous,  es,  and  the 
like,  were  formerly  ans,  ons,  ins,  or  ens,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  nominatives,  the  history  of  which  may  be 
traced  from  internal  evidence.  An  account  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  inHections  of  cases  is 
given  in  the  second  part  of  this  ivork.  All  that  is 
worthy  of  additional  observation  here  is,  that  many 
of  the  Visigothic  nominatives  plural  retain  the 
broad  vowel,  which,  in  the  genitive,  has  sunk  into 
a  slender  sound.  So  ahmans,  spirits,  aiimins,  of 
a  spirit  J  HiMiNAJis,  heavens,  himinis,  of  heaven  ; 
HANDUNs,  hands,  handaus,  of  a  hand. 

Visigothic  neuters,  like  those  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, have  A  in  the  plural,  but  the  genitive  singulai- 
is  regularly  in  ins  :  so  algo,   an  eye ;  genitiTe 
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AUOiNS,  dative  auoin,  accusative  as  nflmiiMtiis^ 
nommative  and  accusative  plural,  AUoaNA,  ejei^ 
AUGONE,  of  eyes,  augom,  to  eyes.  In  Litiiiy 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Slavic,  and  Sanscrit,  all  neotar 
genitives  and  datives,  in  either  number,  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  masculine. 

Note  2  L.  p.  45. 
The  dual  has  been  reckoned  with  some  justiee  an 
unnecessary  number.  It  has  faded  from  the  Lata, 
Celtic,  all  the  modem  Teutonic  dialects,  and  dv 
Greek  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
ancient  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  and  Su- 
scrit,  though  not  equally  used  in  each  of  than.  In 
Greek  and  Sanscrit,  the  masculine  nominative  dual 
generally  ends  in  o  long.  The  feminine  nomin^ 
tive  dual  is  in  a  in  Greek,  in  ai  or  o  in  Jiitwyftw|. 
Sanscrit  neuter  duals  generally  end  in  ai.  Mnj 
Greek  feminine  words  have  £  short  in  the  duaL 

Note  2  M.  p.  46. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  stageof  language^ 
the  practice  of  repeating  the  noun  was  probably  eon- 
tinued  until  the  addition  of  the  consignificatives  to 
the  word  superseded  it.  Ag,  water,  had  no  phual 
except  AG,  AG,  AG  !  water,  water,  water ;  until  it 
was  compounded  with  na  and  sA,  which  fomed  the 
adjective  aganasa  or  agans.  This  word  signified 
water-wrought,  or  watered;  and,  like  the  other 
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orders  formed  by  ao*  da,  na,  ba,  &c.  assumed  a 
place  in  the  language,  as  an  attributive  noun,  de- 
scriptive of  an  object  and  its  relations.  To  perceive 
the  full  force  of  the  compound,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  consider  agana,  and  then  agana-sa.  Acana 
has  the  nature  of  ciUA-NA,  given;  cwiHA-NA,coine; 
DREiBA-NA,  driven.  As  vaulted,  tented,  pointed, 
crested,  wooden,  earthen,  oaten,  do  not  merely  sig- 
nify that  the  act  of  vaulting,  tenting,  pointing,  crest- 
ing, making  into  wood,  earth,  or  oats,  is  or  has  been 
done  i  but  likewise  having  a  vault,  a  tent,  a  point,  a 
crest,  having  or  being  wood,  earth,  and  oats;  so 
AGANA  means  watery,  put  into  the  state  o£  water, 
having  the  quality  of  water.  The  addition  of  sa, 
work,  act,  makes  the  adjective  more  active  in  sense, 
and  gives  it  that  operating  power  which  the  found- 
ers of  language  were  always  eager  to  express.  Whea 
the  adjective  was  formed  it  served  equally  for  an  at- 
tributive noun  of  number  or  connection.  Agans, 
runs  J  signified  the  water's  race  or  course,  and  many 
waters.  In  later  ages  ag  became  ah,  and  a  or  ae, 
and  ahwa  or  aqua,  which  last  are  derivative. 
Ahwos,  for  AHwoNS,  waters,  is  found  in  Ulfila's 
version.  "  Yah  at-iddya  dalath  rign,  yahcwemun 
ahwos,  yah  waiwoun  windos,  yah  bistungewun  bi 
thamma  razna  yainamma.  yah  ni  gadraus,  uate  ga- 
sulith  was  an  staina." — Matth.  Chap.  vii.  y.  S5. 
"  And  rain  came  down,  and  waters  came,  and  winds 
blew,  and  they  struck  on  that  house.  And  it 
fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock."     Ahwos, 
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waters ;  and  windos,  winds,  are  nominatifei  to 
cwEMUN,  they  came,  from  cwih,  movey  and  waip 
wouN,  they  blew,  an  original  preterite  of  wai,  blmr. 
Wagend,  or  wAiENDs,  blowing,  is  the  ancient  film 
of  winds,  or  ventus,  he  who  blows,  he  who  is 
blowing.  BisTUNGCwuN  is  the  preterite  of  Bi* 
STiKGcwAN,  to  Stab,  stick,  dash  on,  in  Latin  smr* 
GUERE.  Razna  and  staina  are  datives  of  razv, 
for'RAEREN,  a  thing  reared  or  nused ;  and  STAnr, 
stagen,  a  thing  fixed,  a  stone.  Thamma  is  equl 
to  TGI,  and  yainamma  to  ekeinoi,  signifying  to  tbflb 
and  to  that,  in  Greek. 

Example  of  a  Visigothic  adjective  ^fiflinwL 
Gaurs,  sorrowful,  from  gewohs  ;  in  Grreek,  Gooiy 
vexation,  sorrow ;  whence  goeros,  the  same  as 
GAURs.  The  Visigothic  au  was  pronounced  like 
OMicRON,  accented  acutely,  in  Greek. 

Singular. 


Masc.           Fern. 

Neui. 

Nom. 

Gaurs           Gaura 

Gaur. 

Gen. 

Gauris         Gaurizos 

Gauris. 

Bat. 

Gauramma  Gaurai 

GauramxiMU 

Ace. 

Gaurana       Gaura 

Gaur. 

Foe. 

Same  as  nominative. 
Plural. 

• 

« 

Masc.              Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

Gnurai          Gauros 

Gaura. 

Gen. 

Gaiiraize      Gauraizo 

Gauraize. 

Dot. 

Gauraim      Gauraim 

Gauraim. 

Ace. 

Gaurans       (jaiiros 

Gaura. 

Foe. 

Same  ns  nominative* 
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The  Viugothic  dialect  in  many  instances  changes 
itintoz.  GAURizosand  GAURAizB,intheSaxon  dia- 
lect, would  be  GAURiROS  and  gauhaire,  these  cases 
being  made  nith  ba,  a  common  consigtuficative. 
GoDEs,  oodea,  codes,  are  bom,  boh£,  boni  ;  and 
GODRA  is  BONORUM-ARUM-  DRUM,  in  our  own  ancJeDt 
language. 

Note  2  N.  p.  46. 
The  Vingotbic  shows  the  dative  in  all  its  varie- 
tJes  of  change  from  ma  and  im  to  in,  bin,  ai,  and 
A  i  as  IMMATA,  to  him  ;  oaubahma,  to  a  sotrowful 
man  or  olgect ;  ahhih,  to  a  spirit }  hahacein,  to 
a  multitude ;  himina,  to  heaven ;  calaubaiitai,  to 
belief;  gaurai,  to  a  sorrowful  woman ;  wasttai, 
to  a  garment}  uandav,  or  hamdo,  to  a  hand.  In 
LaUn  and  Greek,  the  dative,  in  its  oldest  form  that 
has  heen  preserved,  ended  in  i,  as  tima-i,  to  honour 
or  value  ;  penna-i,  to  a  pen  or  feather ;  generoi  or 
OENEBOE,  to  a  son-in*law  ;-  regnoe,  to  a  kingdom ; 
coRioi,  to  an  arbiter,  master ;  logo*i,  to  a  speech ; 
sERMONi,  or  sEBHONEi,  to  a  Connected  harangue ; 

SEDILEI,  to  a  seat  }    SOTEREI,  tO  8  S8Ver  ;    FRUCTUIi 

to  increase,  fruit ;  ret,  or  reei,  to  a  matter.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  all  these  words  formerly  ended  in 
HA,  which,  by  degrees,  was  changed  into  aim,  oih, 
EiH,  and  IH,  or  diu,  and  at  last  dropt. 

The  Teutonic  and  Slavic  nations  applied  ha  both 
to  the  angular  and  plural,  but  in  the  singular  they 

VOL.  I.  u 
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often  dismissed  the  m,  particularly,  in  ftminniepoids 
and  others,  where  contraction  ranoved  a  hanh 
sound,  or  an  ambiguity  in  case»  They  aaid  hi- 
MiKs,  heaveni  the  elevated  region)  uiamns  fir 
HiMiviNs,  of  heaven }  and  himina»  to  heavm,  fir 
HiMiNAMMA.  Such  Contraction  removad  the  €a« 
cophony  of  harsh  phrases ;  as  dagamma  qouamma^ 
to  a  good  day,  and  bagmamma  ubilamma,  to  an 
evil  tree,  sound  much  more  harshly  than  daga  go- 
DAMMA  and  BAGMA  UBiLAMMA.  In  all  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavic  dialects,  substantive  nouns  and  ft- 
minine  adjectives  are  generally  contracted  *in  tbe 
dative  singular,  but  the  datives  masculine  and  neu- 
ter of  adjectives  remain  entire,  and  terminate  in  am- 
MA,  AM,  or  oM }  the  vowel  before  ma,  or  m^  faeiqg 
varied  according  to  the  particular  terminations  of 
the  nominatives. 

« ■ ' 

The  same  causes,  viz.  the  desire  of  euphony  and 
variety,  and  the  tendency  to  contraction^  when  anj 
of  the  last  syllables  of  the  word  resembled  the  con- 
significative,  (as  in  himin-ins,)  produced  an  abfare- 
viation  of  the  cases  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Sanaoiti 
and  Celtic. 

^  ■  ■       ■ 

What  are  called  declensions  in  language^  arise 
from  the  turn  given  to  the  contraction  of  the  oon- 
significatives  of  case,  by  the  last  syllables  of  nouns } 
rather  than  from  any  real  variety  in  the  oonsignifi- 
cativcs  themselves.  Thus,  in  Latin,  feminines  in  A 
exert  a  power  over  is,  i,  m,  the  consignificatives  of 
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die  genitive,  de&nt  md  MvaMAvt,  w^nlar.  ao  ■> 
to  make  these  aii^  ai,  am  j  while  ausculinai  ia  at 
make  the  same  wonla  to  he  «i^  oi,  imd  oh.  Theie 
were  the  otd  tenniiMtioiu  of  fjekva  and  OfMiinpi, 
in  the  cases  here  mentioned. 

General  Rvie. — In  all  the  Eun^ean  and  Indian 
dialect^  the  ancient  genitir«  aiogular  ended  in  am. 
«r  In  such  contracted  Tuicties  of  it  as  ini^  osa, 

AEKS,  18,  OS,  E8,  A-IS,  0-I8,  AE,  OB.  ES,  AN,  11^  OK, 

£v,  UB,  ABTA.  and  H,  substituted  ibr  ■.  The  daCire 
singular  of  these  dialects  ended  in  va  or  ba.  «r  Jo 
such  cpatractiom  of  them  as  ah.  ab,  dc.  iba,  ibta, 

SBTA.  OH,  AlH.  AIB.  OIH.  OIB  }  and  *I.  01.  AX,  W. 

i,  E.  EI.  0,  oi.  I,  IN,  and  ths  like.  The  accn- 
aadve  singular  of  Uhmb  dialects  ended  in  na«  or  io 
its  varieties  ana.  ona,  ika.  ewa  ;  ax,  jk.  oh.  ek  f 
AH.  iM,  oM.  UH ;  or  a  for  a<xa.  and  the  like.  Ilie 
vocative  to(dt  its  form,  either  from  rafNidly  prononnc* 
ing  the  last  syllables  oS  the  word  ia  calling^  or  ia 
dwelling  on  them,  as  is  done  in  India. 

General  Rule  £.— The  nominiative  and  «oea»^ 
tive  plural  of  all  die  dialects  were  the  very  nine 
aa  the  genitive  ungular.  They  all  ***«""*  *tf*^  in 
ANs,  but  their  varietws  are  numeroa^  sndi  as  Ain^ 

IMS.  ONS.  UNB.  EDTS;  AS,  B^  HI,  IS.  OS,  Ql^  4*111}  Al^ 
KN.   IN,  ON.   UN  i   AI^  AI.  01,  S.  I,  AO.  X%  IB,  (10^   ' 

and  several  others.     The  accusative  and  nonuna-  ■ 
tive  plural  aSbea  difo.  ia  auidera  aa  wdl  aa  moih 
cient  dialects ;  bdt  this  arises  wholly  fmn  conu^ 
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tion  and  love  of  distinction  taken  t<^ether.  The 
accusative  is  for  the  most  part  purer  than  the  nm 
minativc.  Fennas  is  purer  than  penmai  ;  DOMnros 
than  DOMiNoi  or  domini  ;  soteras  than  aoTEBBSi 
This  holds  in  all  dialects. 

General  Rule  3. — The  genitive  pland  bemg 
formed  by  a  consignificative,  added  to  the  nonmia- 
tive  plural,  preserves  some  indication  of  the  pbixvl 
in  many  instances ;  but  as  it  was  made  by  ma  « 
well  as  by  A  or  ag,  the  force  of  contracdon  has 
greatly  destroyed  its  ori^nal  forms.  In  Giedf 
Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  na  or  its  varieties,  ah»  am,  m, 
OM,  were  joined  to  the  plural  nominative*  sa  bemg 
always  rejected.  So  reoiks  or  reoin,  kingp ;  be- 
gin-am,  for  REGiN-AN,  belon^g  to  kuigi»  of 
kings ;  by  contraction  regom.  When  the  noun  had 
INS  necessarily  inherent  in  the  nominative  pluiilf 
as  in  the  instances  of  words  in  i5,  originally  iGi» 
for  example  mitis  ;  or  when  the  nominative  was  of 
old  INS  or  Eis,  as  fkliceis  ;  the  plural  was  preserv- 
ed before  om,  as  in  mit-i-om  and  felic-i-om.  In 
some  instances,  particularly  in  feminine  worda*  the 
Teutoncs  and  Latins  inserted  ra  before  the  genitive 
terminations.  The  Latins  inserted  ra  before  oM^tf 
in  PENNA-R-oM,  DOMiN  OR-OM.  The  Teutoues  in- 
serted ra  before  os  or  is  of  the  genitive  feminiiie^ 
as  goderos  or  god  r-a,  of  a  good  woman.  In  the 
genitive  plural,  they  said  gode  ra,  gode*iio^  oo- 
d£ra  ;  BoNouuM-ARUM-oRUM.     But  all  those  in' 
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sertions  are  to  be  viewed  as  comparatively  recent, 
and  as  an  extension  of  the  compounding  system, 
applied  to  prevent  ambiguity.  For  the  original 
forms  P£NNAi-oM  and  dominai-om,  godai-a  and 
GODA-o,  seem  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  sliding 

into    FEKNAM,  DOMINOM,    60DA,   GODE,  and  60D0, 

when  this  consignificative  was  introduced  ^to  pre- 
serve the  attributive  or  adjective  sense.  The  Greek 
genitives  timaon,  kuriok,  bematoh,  and  the  Latin 
SERMONUM,  sEDiLiuM,  FRUCTUUM,  are  quito  regular* 
The  Sanscrit  genitive  plural  always  ends  in  am,  and 
frequently  in  nam,  the  n  being  the  sign  of  the 
nominative  preserved  before  am.  Genitives,  made 
by  A  or  AG,  have,  in  some  dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
and  in  many  instances  in  Slavonic  and  Celtic,  suf- 
fered so  much  from  contraction,  that  all  traces  of 
the  plural  are  lost,  and  the  word  itself  is  as  short 
as  if  it  were  a  nominative  singular.  Example  in 
Icelandic,  as,  for  ans,  a  deity,  a  god;  genitive 
singular,  asis,  of  a  god ;  dative,  asi,  to  a  god ; 
nominative  plural,  asar,  gods ;  genitive  plural,  aba, 
of  gods )  dative,  asom,  to  gods ;  which,  in  the  very 
first  ages,  would  have  been  ans,  ansins,  ansima,  in 
the  singular ;  and  in  the  plural,  ansans  or  ansins  ; 
genitive,  ansana  ;  dative,  ansanama,  or  ansanom  : 
SiLA,  in  Slavonic,  force,  power ;  genitive  singular 
and  nominative  plural,  silei,  of  power  and  powers ; 
genitive  plural,  sile,  of  powers.  In  Celtic  it  is  a  rule. 
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that  monosyllables,  which  fonn  the  nombiitbe 
plural  like  the  genitive  singulur,  hate  the  gemdve 
plural  like  the  nominative  singukr.  (See  Stemiit'B 
Gaelic  Grammar,  p.  35.  Edinburgh,  1801.) 
This  monstrous  perversion,  by  Which  Bard  aigiii. 
fies  equally  a  poet  and  of  poets ;  each^  e  hoiiie  tnd 
of  horses ;  cluas,  an  ear  and  of  ean}  roie  ntj 
naturally  by  dropping  the  £  of  BABDBy  SACEE^ 
CLAUSE,  all  three  contractions  of  BARt>niB»  baob- 

INE,  CLAUSIKE.  ... 

General  Rule  4. — In  all  the  dialects,  the  dative 
plural  was  made  by  ba,  basa,  or  ma,  added  to  the 
nominative  plural.  The  varieties  of  these  are  many ; 
for  instance,  bus,  bis,  bob  in  Latin ;  bhih,  BHTAHy 
in  Sanscrit ;  phi  in  Greek  ;  aibh  or  ibh  in  Cdtic ; 
AM,  CM,  IM,  and  the  like,  in  Teutonic ;  ame,  eime, 
&c.  in  Slavic.  The  long  vowel  before  these  mario^ 
which  were  the  sign  of  the  plural,  has  been  elided* 
Corruption  has,  in  many  dialects,  shortened  iihat 
vowel  also,  as  in  sermonibus  for  sERMOK£KiBtJ%  or 
SERMOKE-iBus ;  and  froctibus  for  FRircroir-iBvs, 
and  so  in  many  similar  instances  in  all  tlie  dialects^ 
The  sign  itself  being  conspicuous  enough,' the  bar- 
barous and  civilized  tribes  of  Europe  equally  w* 
glected  the  sign  of  the  plural,  obscurely  concealed 
befoi*c  the  termination*  In  the  modem  Gerimaii 
and  its  dialects,  am  and  em  are  ^changed  into  Bir, 
in  the  declension  of  nouns  ;  but  the  ancient  form  is 
retained  in  adjectives.     Instances  of  this  are  found 
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in  the  Viaigothic,  and  maoy  other  old  dialects. 
The  practice,  therefore,  is  not  absolutely  modem. 

General  Rule  5. — In  all  the  dialects,  especially 
in  those  that  are  modem,  there  has  been,  and  there 
is,  a  continual  tendency  to  shorten,  and,  in  some 
combinations,  to  drop  the  signs  of  the  cases.  In- 
stances of  that  tendency  are  common  and  nume- 
rous. The  chief  examples  of  cases  altogeth^ 
droned  occur  in  words  that  are  in  daily  use,  or  in 
languages  that  have  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  invasions.  The  Persic,  though 
once  tlie  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  has  lost  almost  all 
its  inflections.  The  English  has  undergone  a 
change  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  the  French,  iSpa- 
nisfa,  and  Italian,  though  formerly  good  Latin, 
have  suffered  in  a  high  degree  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  dark  ages. 

GeTierat  Rule  6. — If  a  short  vowel,  at  the  close 
cf  a  word,  be  dropped ;  it  is  established  by  obserra- 
tion,  that,  in  all  languages,  a  force,  or  even  a  vowel, 
is  given  to  the  preceding  syllable.  If  we  do  not 
choose  to  say  bahdi  or  barde,  we  are  apt  to  say 
BARiD,  BARED,  or  BA-i-RD ;  if  we  will  Dot  Say 
BERGE,  -we  naturally  say  be-i-rg  and  biro  ;  if  not 
FOTEN,  or  its  contraction  fote,  we  say  fo-et  or 
FET,  feet.  In  like  manner,  our  ancestors  said  cos, 
■a  goose;  cos-e  or  oo-i-s,  goes,  geese;  toth,  a 
tooth ;  ToTHE  or  ToiTH,  TETHB,  tecth.  All  the 
other  Teutonic  tribes  have  carried  this  practice  to 
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a  far  greater  length  than  we*  The  Cdtie  and 
Cimbric  nations  have  adopted  it,  t;hrough  a  cona- 
derablc  portion  of  their  languages ;  and  approaches 
to  it  may  be  discovered  in  other  European  tongues 
The  vowel  preceding  is  made  stronger^  as  in  san- 

TITA    for    SANTITATE,    VERTU    for    VIRTUTE}     OT 

broadened,  as  in  haeg  for  haoa,  art   for  ata, 
DRAEc  for  draca.     In  some  dialects^  these  latter 
words  are  haag  and  draak.     But  in  many  inatm- 
ces  a  vowel  is  inserted  by  itself  in  the  body  of  the 
word,  of  which  the  following  examples  display  a 
general  fact  in  Teutonic,   Celtic,  and  Cymra^* 
In  Celtic,  bard,  a  singer,  a  poet;  genitive  sin- 
gular, and  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  ba- 
i-RD,  instead  of  bardi  or  barde,  a  contractioii  of 
BARDAN  ;  dative  singular  bard,  the  i  of  the  dative 
being  quite  lost ;  dative  plural,  bardaibh,  the  aibh 
being  the  same  as  abus  in  Latin.     The  vocative 
BARDA,  bards,  is  the  old  nominative  plural,  retuned 
in  calling.     The  same  transposition  is  found  in  adr 
jectives,  as  geal,  clear;  geal-ighs,  clearer,  by 
contraction  gea-i-le,  or  gile;  tana,  thin;  tAp 
naighe,  thinner;   ta-i-ne,   by  contraction.     In 
Welsh,    BARD,   pronounced  barth,  has  beirdd 
and  betrddion,  bards*     In  Icelandic,  a  very  pure^ 
Teutonic    dialect,    biaro,    a    rock,    has   in   the 
plural  BioRG  for  biarge.     Many  instances  of  the 
same  sort  of  plurals  are  found  in  the  German, 
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Low  Dutch*  and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic 
order. 

In  the  Scandinavian  dialects,  which  are  the  Da> 
nish>  Swedish  and  Norwegian  ;  and  particularly  in 
their  prototype  the  Icelandic,  R  is  joined  to  nomi- 
natives, whether  singular  or  plural,  instead  of  the 
Visigothic  s  or  Saxon  a.  The  old  Icelandic  has 
iiEiMR,  for  HEiM  or  HAM,  a  home ;  gestr  for 
OASTS,  a  guest ;  halr  for  hala>  a  man  \  austr,  for 
AUST,  east ;  stafr,  a  staff,  a  long  line,  a  letter } 
DALR,  a  vale  i  FEiGR,  timid,  cowardly  ;  adtihiob, 
rich.  The  nominative  plural  of  such  words  is  ir 
or  AK,  according  as  the  ancient  plural  happened 
to  be  INS  or  ans  }  or  by  contraction  i  or  a.  Ice> 
landic  genitives  singular  of  masculine  nouns  are 
commonly  made  by  s,  as  vafthrudnib,  genitive 
vAFTHRUDNis,  dativc  VAFTHRUDNi,  The  dative 
singular  of  such  nouns  is  generally  in  i.  femi- 
nines  have  the  peculiarity  observable  in  the  Visi- 
gothic genitive  feminine ;  thus,  sol,  the  sun  ;  so- 
lar, of  the  sun ;  aurn,  masculine  or  feminine, 
the  eagle;  arnar,  of  an  eagle.  Icelandic  datives 
end  also  in  a,  as  duada,  to  death ;  deima,  at 
home.  The  dative  singular,  mascidine  and  neater* 
of  adjectives  is  generally  in  oh  ;  and  the  dative  plu- 
rals  of  almost  all  Icelandic  nouns  of  every  kind,  are 
iuAUM,  UM,or  oM,a8AULD0M,  toages;  gaurduu* 
to  enclosures }  haurodm,  to  images;  hofoh,  to 
temples  ;  sonou,  to  sons.     All  the  Slavic  dialects 
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ctoiiicide,  as  to  the  dative  plural,  with  the  Wr 
gothic,  Alamannic»  and  Icelandic.  Some  lodsBfi 
datives  singular  end  in  6»  as  hauixo»  to'  a  bA ; 
ooKo6»  to  a  it>ad,  &c.  In  shorty  ihe  dative  flft- 
gular  may^  in  all  dialects,  terminate  in  a,  it^  ^  o^ 
or  in  some  diphthong  compounded  of  theses'  aooiud^ 
ing  to  the  particular  turn  given,  in  akicieiit  t&Mlik 
by  the  word  to  the  vowel,  wUch  joined  ma  to  Ae 
noun.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  Botio  and 
i^oNAE  in  Latin.  The  o  which  joined  8  to  BOif 
remained  befor^  bono-i,  bomo^in,  bono-im,  bovo^ 
MA,  which  A  influenced  bona-i,  bona-in,  bona««* 
for  bona-ma.  Icelandic  genitives  plural  ted  ahaoat 
always  in  a,  as  asa,  of  gods;  gotha,  of  gods; 
RASTA,  of  stages  in  a  journey ;  vera,  of  meC' ; 
SALA,  of  rooms  or  dwellings,  of  which  the  plinl 
nominatives  are  asar,  goth  (a  contncted  itoauaa- 
tivc)  rastar,  verar,  salir.  In  all  such  geni- 
tives, the  traces  of  the  nominative  plural  are  tobt' 
ly  lost. 

The  High  and  Low  Dutch  have  admitted  mnikrt 
but  not  numerous  contractions,  of  the  casea  of 
nouns.  Except  some  plurals,  oh  the  model  of  oar 
words  feet,  teeth,  &c.  the  generality  of  their  ptoiab 
end  in  en,  which  is  an  ancient  abbreviation  of  ani^ 
common  in  Celtic  as  well  as  in  most  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. Our  own  plurals,  oxen,  cuen  or  Idiie; 
su-cn  or  swine,  brethren  for  brotheren,  men  for 
mannen,  arc  examples  of  the  common  plund  of 
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the  Dutch  and  Geiman.  The  same  words  in  the 
first  ages  were  auhbans,  cdans,  suans,  BUoTMitA- 
HANs,  MANNAN3  or  UAHS,  03  appears  by  traces  still 
existing  in  the  latin,  Greek,  and  Visigotfaic. 
Tlie  old  dative  plural  in  am  or  eh  is  id  tnodem 
Dutch  and  German  changed  into  en  ;  conse- 
quently, the  dative  and  nominative  coincide.  The 
genitive  plurd  in  ana  or  ena  is,  in  these  dialects, 
the  same  as  the  nominative  plural.  They  say  in 
Holland  de  koningen,  the  kings  j  der  koninoen, 
of  the  kings ;  den  koningen,  to  the  kings ;  van 
DE  KoNir.'OEN,  from  the  kings.  Van,  from,  go- 
verns thi'  dative.  The  GcrmaD  follows  a  similar 
method,  l^e  article  der,  die,  das,  in  German, 
is  closely  taken  from  the  Alaraannic  ther,  thiB, 
thaz,  or  THATA,  The  masculine  is  declined,  no- 
minative singular,  der  ;  genitive,  des  ;  dadve 
DEM ;  accusative  den  ;  of  which  the  plurals  are  no* 
minative,  dig  ;  genitive,  der  ;  dative,  den  ;  ac- 
cusative, die.  The  feminine  die,  is,  in  the  geni- 
tive singular,  der  ;  dadve,  der,  accusative,  die. 
The  neuter  das  is  declined  in  the  geniUve  and  da- 
tive singular,  like  the  masculine ;  its  accusative 
singular  is  das.  The  neuter  and  feminine  plurals 
are  the  same  as  that  of  the  masculine.  The  Dotoh 
article  de,  ue,  dat  or  het,  is  a  d^ree  removed 
from  the  Alamsnnic  or  Tudesque,  towards  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Het  is  our  ('/,  which  is  derived 
from  HE,  heo,  hita,  this ;  masculine,  feminine,  and 
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neuter ;  or  be,  she,  it;  in  Visigodiic,  n,  ii|  ITA* 
De,  the,  is  declined  by  tbe  Dutch,  in  the  mam- 
line  singular,  as  follows,  genitive,  deb;  dative^ 
DEN  ;  accusative,  de.  The  nominative  pluial  ii 
DE  ;  genitive,  der  ;  dative,  dek  ;  accusative^  dbh. 
The  prepositions  aan,  on ;  and  van  ;  fromj  are 
generally  used,  the  one  before  the  dative^  the 
other  before  the  genitive,  in  both  numbers  of  aD 
adjectives  and  nouns.  Tbe  feminine  is  also  m; 
genitive,  van  de,  or  deb  ;  dative,  aan  de. 

Note  2  O.  p.  48. 
The  general  nature  of  composition  in  the  Eu- 
ropean dialects  has  been  shown  in  Chap.  IIL  The 
process  from  monosyllabic  to  compound  wwds  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  notes  to  that  chapter.  The 
origin  of  pronouns  and  of  the  inflections  of  noims 
has  been  given  at  length  in  this  section.  Frepam* 
tory  to  the  discussion  of  what  has  been  tenned  die 
gender  of  nouns,  it  must  be  observed, 

1 .  That  a,  or  ag,  ba,  pa,  fa,  da,  ta,  tha,  d,  T, 

TH,  LA,  or  L  ;  MA,  NA,  RA,  SA  ;  Or  M,  N,  R,  8,  OT  SOJ 

other  varieties  of  these  consignificatives,  had  nothing 
in  their  nature  or  sense  expressive  of  gender*  or  de- 
scriptive of  the  quality  of  the  agent. 

2.  That,  according  to  the  idea  respecting  actkn, 
entertained  by  the  inventors  of  language,  aome  of 
these  words,  viz.  ao,  or  a,  and  its  diminutive^  lo, 
or  I ;  also  sa,  or  s,  its  contraction;  and  ra,  or  r  ; 
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were,  besides  their  original  use  in  composition,  ap> 
plied  to  marie  personal  agency  or  the  agent,  mascu- 
line, feminine  ;  or  the  agent  of  neither  sex,  provid- 
ed that  agent  performed  a  considerable  part. 

3.  When  personal  or  strong  agency  was  not  taken 
into  account,  the  noun  ended  with  the  last  conso- 
nant or  Towel  of  its  last  component,  if  it  was  in- 
deed a  compound ;  or  with  the  same  letters  of  its  ra- 
dical, if  it  was  not  a  compound.  For  example,  WAo 
is  motion ;  if  agency  was  imputed  to  this  word,  it  be- 
came WAG-A,  or  WACI  ;  WAG-SA,  Of  WAGS  J  WAG-RA, 

or  wAG-R ;  and  signified  he,  she,  or  it,  that  moves. 
But,  if  none  of  these  were  added,  the  word  wao,  or 
WAGE,  had  no  gender. 

4.  In  all  faded  or  worn  dialects,  the  consignifica- 
tives  of  gender  are  apt  to  be  lost,  or  to  coalesce 
with  the  word.  Thus  halig  in  Saxon,  which  sig- 
nifies a  holy  man,  is  a  corruption  of  halio-a,  in 
Visigothic  halig-s  ;  beam,  a  tree,  a  corruption  of 
BEAM'A,  in  Gothic  bagms  ;  bedd,  a  corruption  of 
BAD-i,  a  bed.  This  rule  holds  particularly  in  Cel- 
Uc.  The  later  Teutonic  dialects,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic,  and  alldialectswhichhave  mutilated  words, 
require  it  to  be  kept  in  mind,  whenever  the  termi- 
nation seems  defective.  The  Sanscrit,  Visigothic^ 
Latin,  and  Greek,  have  the  terminations  more  entire 
than  any  other. 

3.  All  Greek  masculines  and  feminiuea  end  in  a, 
or  its  corruption  e  ;  in  o,  a  corruption  of  aa  ;  in  ■  j 
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in  ON,  AN,  EN,  IN,  or  Other  varieties  of  ha|  whidi 
varieties  arc  corruptions  of  ond-a,  ong-a»  ahoa, 
&c.  signs  of  the  masculine  present  participle)  or  of 
EN- A,  ANA,  musculine  terminations  of  na,  the  pre- 
terite consignificative ;  and  by  far  the  greater  imBL 
her  of  Greek  nouns  of  agency  end  in  a.  Hxangfkk 
FiLi-A,  friendship ;  dox-a,  opinion ;  luf-e,  grief ; 
FEiD-o,  sparing ;  patter,  father ;  tuftqk,  for 
TUPTOND-A,  striking;  poimen,  for  PoncEN^At  a 
feeder  of  cattle ;  scepion,  for  scepiong-a,  a  lean- 
ing, prop,  or  staff ;  canon,  for  c anong-a,  or  ca- 
non-a,  a  cane-rulc,  a  measuring  cane.  Agbo^ 
AGEE-s,  a  field ;  boreas,  for  borig-a-sa,  the  maker 
of  the  sweeping  wind ;  orestes,  from  obest^ 
belonging  to  hills ;  orest*a-sa,  he  who  bdoi^ 
to  these,  the  mountaineer ;  polts,  pol-i-sa,  finm 
Po-Li,  building,  feminine,  to  which  sa  is  supend- 
ded }  METIS,  thinking,  from  met,  thought ;  UBt-i^ 
act  of  thinking ;  met-i-s,  thinking  viewed  as  a  per* 
sonal  act  of  the  feminine  order.  Stas,  for  stants^ 
he  standing ;  lampas,  for  lampads,  lighted^  she 
lighted;  cacotes,  for  cacotets,  evil;  in  Latin 
malitia. 

G.  All  Greek  neuters  end  in  the  unaugmented 
letter  of  the  simple  word,  as  dogmat,  a  condusioa 
or  opinion }  tagmat,  an  arrangement ;  melit, 
sweetness,  honey,  which  are  the  anc^nt  uomin^ 
tives ;  or  in  na,  or  its  variety  on,  as  all  neuter  ad- 
jectives and  nouns  in  on  ;  or  in  r,  or  s,  as  teichos, 
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T£ic*s,  a  dike,  a  wall }  cheats,  flesh }  scatb,  scob, 
SCATS,  ordure  (  which  form  of  words  is  only  neuter 
by  secondaiy  use ;  or  in  some  simple  vowel,  the  ap- 
pendage of  the  body  of  the  word,  as  astu,  or  pq-u, 
a  fort  and  a  flock. 

7*  All  Latin  neuters  are  either  simple  unaug- 
mented  words,  not  increased  by  a,  b,  or  s,  as  dog- 
mat,  an  <^inion  i  ovi-le,  fold ;  cochlea-re,  a 
i^on,  a shelUspoon ;  cubit- al,  arm-cushion}  lact, 
milk;  Acu-M-EN,  sharpening}  mit£»  for  mig*ta, 
mild ;  or  they  are  personal  nouns,  used  as  neuter,  on 
account  of  their  sense ;  so  ver,  the  grower,  firing ; 
AEQUOR,  the  evencr,  a  plain  j  oners,  the  loader,  a 
burden ;  acers,  the  stinger,  sharp  jawns  of  grain, 
chaff;  foeders,  the  agreer,  agreement ;  frigobs, 
the  freezer,  cold ;  calcar,  a  heeler,  kicker,  spur ; 
in  some  of  which  ra,  maker  j  and  ra,  making }  are 
confounded ;  or  they  are  neuters  formed  by  nA|  or 
its  varieties,  UM,  om,  on. 

8.  All  Latin  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  end 
in  A  or  £,  or  N  ;  which  includes  nouns  like  opinio 
and  GRANDo ;  in  R,  as  arbos  and  flqsi  actor*  &c. 
in  s,  the  multitudes  of  examples  in  which  are  very 
obvious. 

Note  S  P.  p.  49. 
When  the  word  is  stript  of  all  the  terminations, 
which  mark  case,  gender,  and  number^  it  is  called 
by  writers  on  Sanscrit  a  crude  term,    lliis  distinc- 
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tion  is  just,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe^ 
that  any  radical,  derivative,  or  compound  nouiiy 
must  be  viewed  as  destitute  of  all  perscmal  iq^ptic^ 
tion,  till  the  consigniiicatives  expressive  of  that  be 
affixed.  For  example,  bao  is  bend ;  bag-ag^  b 
bend-having,  or  flexible ;  both  of  which  are  crude 
nouns.  In  most  dialects  it  was  early  the  custom 
to  consider  sa  and  a  as  signs  of  lie ;  and  aOj  or  lo^ 
as  signs  of  she  ;  which  appropriation  was  arfaitiary. 
The  addition  of  these  to  bag  and  bag  (the  con- 
traction of  bag*ag)  made  them  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  bagsa,  also  baga,  a  man  who 
bends,  a  bender;  bagig,  she  who  bends;  bac* 
sA,  or  BACA,  he  who  is  flexible  or  soft ;  baci^  or 
bacig,  she  who  is  soft.  The  neuter  was  the  bare 
crude  noun ;  and  so  it  generally  remained.  Only 
the  practice  arose  in  some  dialects  of  giving  it  the 
consignificative  na,  which  heightened  its  sense. 
Thus  bag,  bend ;  bag-na,  or  bagan%  bend-made, 
that  is  constituted  into  that  state.  In  some  dialects 
the  na  was  corrupted  into  ma,  because  their  mean- 
ings and  sounds  are  similar.  Hence  we  find  um  in 
Latin,  and  on  in  Greek,  neuter  adjectives.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  oldest  forms  always  ended 
in  vowels ;  asa,  ana,  or  ama  ;  but  these  were  short 
and  soon  dropt,  which  circumstance  increased  the 
breadth  of  the  penult  from  a  to  o. 

All  substantives,  being  nothing  but  adjectives 
of  one  termination,  followed  the  same  law.     Tlius 
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BWAO,  to  cast,  was  in  time  productive  of  saooa 
or  MOD,  cast,  lowii  or  plauted.  Apply  the  con- 
aignificatives  to  sat,  the  eontxaction  of  saod, 
Bown ;  you  hare  bat*ba  or  8AT>us»  lie  who  is 
planted ;  sat-a,  she  who  is  planted  ;  sat-ah a  or 
sat-an  and  8AT.0H,  what  is  planted.  But  the 
strength  of  the  consignificative  si,  hold,  possess ; 
and  by  use  and  custom,  he  who  possesses }  is  not 
equal  to  ra,  make,  work.  Add,  therefore,  ea  to 
SAT ;  you  have  bat-ra,  he  who  makes  sowing  or 
planting.  If  you  drop  the  hut  vowel,  you  must 
support  the  consonants,  by  laying  some  Btress  on 
the  preceding  one ;  or  you  must  insert  a  new  vowd. 
The  latter  method  is  most  natural.  You  accord- 
ingly have  sat-or,  a  planter.  In  Sanscrit  the 
final  vowel  is  often  preserved. 


AdjaHht,      Guds  God^  God.  bdpng,  li 

P«rticipl<.    Cwimiod,  Cwimind^  Cwimind,  comlBg. 

fm,  FtL    TanbuM    Tmlww       TuhM,  taggBd,  dnwn. 

Douc  Okbkx. 

jl^rMOw.      AgulHN    Apth.*       A^b-«Dy  goad. 

Oldmt  fomm  or  Umzxk. 

Port.  Frc:    Tuptondi    TnptDiidi    Ti^taad,  dnbbtaf ,  bNtlag^ 

Fttrt.Pnl.   Tctpfedi      TMnfaU     TttnfU,  dnbted. 

A^ttm.      Ban«        tai*         Bm-ob,  fton  Bora,  mM 

Pari.  Fret-    Doeead*     DaMod* 
Pari.  Fret.   DncMM      DocM 
VOL.  I. 
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Though  custom,  and  nothing  else,  appropriated 
SA  and  iiA  to  the  masculine  agent ;  it  waa  not  lo 
inflexible  as  to  prevent  the  application  of  tlieae  at 
times  to  the  feminine,  and  even  the  neuter.  In 
Latin,  mit-is  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 
MiTK  is  the  crude  word  from  migoa  or  magda, 
contrite,  bruised,  soft.  Foelix,  from  faola,  fer- 
tile, whence  fagl-igs,  having  the  property  offer- 
tile  or  fruitful,  is  of  all  genders.  This  ia  the  tne 
sense  of  the  word.  Felix  ageb  is  not  a  hq^, 
but  a  fertile  or  productive  field.  When  any  ad- 
jective has  the  three  terminations  alike^  it  ia  either 
a  proof  that  the  dialect  has  lost  its  finer  parti  ia 
the  violence  of  time,  or  that  the  neuter  ia  aud^ 
by  a  consignificative,  which  expresses  agency  nthn* 
than  an  inactive  state. 

In  strict  propriety  all  inanimate  objecta  ought  to 
have  been  named  in  the  neuter.  But  this  accu- 
racy was  inconsistent  with  the  ori^nal  prejudice, 
which  made  the  changes  in  nature  the  effects  of  ac- 
tive power.  It  did  not  suit  the  spirit  of  a  savage  rMe, 
whose  verbs  were  all  active,  who  probably  had  some 
superstition  which  encouraged  the  belief  of  deitieib 
male  or  female,  in  the  rivers,  woods,  and  akiea  ;  and 
who  at  least  cither  knew  not,  nor  loved  to  make^  a 
distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  actions. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  their  opinion  givea  to  the 
operations  of  the  external  world  a  pleasing  and  dn- 
matic  character.     The  sun  rises  ;  the  sky  daricens; 
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the  woods  bloom ;  the  riven  flow.  The  vbry  names 
of  the  objects  pmnt  to  their  active  qualities.  The 
fire,  the  river,  the  water,  the  current,  conveyed  to 
the  minds  of  their  inventors  those  ideas,  which  are 
excited  in  ours  by  the  active  terms,  burner,  ninner, 
flower,  and  rushing  stream.  The  most  abstract 
substantives  rose  from  words,  which  were  expressive 
of  action.  Nature  signified  that  which  produces, 
and  virtue  that  which  has  shown,  the  property  of 
active  power  or  strength.  Those  nouns,  which  we 
consider  as  the  production  of  great  r^nement,  are 
not  unfrequently  words  of  easy  formation,  and  Ae- 
rived  by  every  peasant  from  his  ordinary  stock  of 
speech.  Instinctus,  iniquitas,  motus,  iracundia, 
ratio,  tolcrantia,  libertas.  inventio,  mens,  modus* 
moderatio,  iatellectus,  deliberatio,  definitio, — words 
of  considerable  abstraction,  might  have  been  formed 
by  any  Sabine  clown  who  possessed  the  natural  in- 
flections of  his  own  rude  dialect.  Our  German 
pn^enitors,  assisted  by  nature's  mother-wit,  formed 

ON-DRr\'ING,  or  ANTREIB  ;  UK-RIHTIHOD,  BEWAEO- 
IN6  and  WEGING,   IRRUNG  and   WRAETH,   RECDINQ* 

or  REDING,  reckoning ;  tholing,  or  geihuliv 
nesse;  fre-doh,  empindino,  or  finding;  oehynd, 
or  MTND ;  MAT,  or  gemetb,  measure,  manner; 
GEHETiGUNG,  moderating;  forstandikg,  under- 
standing ;  AN'NiMiNG,  To-scEADNESSE,  which  is  dis- 
tinction 'f   Bi-ttABD8LAGiNo,   couusel-takiug ;  and 

UND-SCEADUNO,  OF  OTH-8CEADUNO,  putting  of  filU 
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distinction  ;  and  they  affixed  to  these  homdy  tenu 
as  much  meaning  as  was  commonly  given  in  Rons 
to  similar  derivatives.  In  fact,  the  moat  philcM* 
phical  terms  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by  the 
vulgar ;  but  they  receive  their  refined  shade  of  mesn- 
ing  from  the  use  which  is  made  of  them*  And  si 
the  opinions  of  philosophers  are  too  apt  to  be  re- 
versed by  new  systems,  nothing  but  the  most  scea* 
rate  description  can  guard  a  reader  against  Aft 
vague  and  extraordinary  senses  which  are  ofkn 
affixed,  in  works  of  moral  aciencey  to  oidiniiy 
words. 

All  that  language  can  express  must  be  daseribed 
by  words  of  past,  present,  or  coming 'action.  The 
past,  present,  or  future,  may  be  placed  under  f^ 
strictive  terms  and  sentences;  but  the  portion  of 
communicated  thought  follows,  in  other  zespectih 
the  same  law  of  language  as  if  it  had  been  direct 
and  unconditional.  In  the  in&ncy  of  language 
there  were  no  subjunctive,  optative,  or  conditioDal 
forms  of  the  verb ;  nor  any  future  tense  diflfersDt 
from  the  present.  What  is  coming  will  come^  what 
is  proceeding  onward  verges  towards  completion. 
A  slight  modification  changes  even  the  preterite 
into  a  kind  of  future.  The  ancient  Teutonic  idiom 
admits  of  this  phraseology  :  If  I  died,  then  he  re- 
joiced ;  if  I  slew  him,  he  perished :  in  Latin^  Si 
mortuus  fuissem,  tunc  gavisus  esset ;  si  ooeidissemt 
tunc  periisset :  and  If  I  died,  he  rejoices ;  if  I  slew 
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bim,  he  perishes ;  SI  mortuus  vel  iiitetfectus  fuero, 
gaudebit;  siinterfecerim,  Telinterfeceroi  (both  pre- 
teriteSf)  peribit.  Efne  swa  feala  geara  ic  the  theow- 
de,  and  ic  naefre  thin  bebod  ne  for-gymde,  and  ne 
sealdest  thu  me  naefre  an  ticceo,  that  ic  mid  tninum 
freoDdum  gewistfillude.  Even  so  many  years  I 
thee  served,  and  1  never  thy  order  not  overlodced, 
and  not  gavest  thou  me  never  one  kid,  that  I  with 
my  ineuA&feasled,  for  might  feast.  Tha  cwaetb  fae. 
Thus  ic  do.  Ic  to  wurpe  mine  berenu,  and  ic  wyrce 
maran,  ac  ic  gaderige  thyder  call  that  megeweaxen 
ys.  Then  said  he.  Thus  I  do  [will  do.]  I  down- 
throw my  bams,  and  I  make  larger,  and  I  gather 
thither  all  that  to  me  grown  is.  La  deyse^ !  on 
thisse  nihte  hig  feccath  thine  sawie  fram  thct  hwaes 
beoth  tha  thing  the  thu  gegearwudest.  O  fool !  on 
this  night  they  bring  (shall  bring)  thy  spirit  from 
thee.  Whose  may  be  those  things  that  thou  pre* 
paredst  ?  Noldon  that  ic  ofer  hig  rixude.  They 
willed  not  that  I  reigned  over  them^j^r  I  should 
reign,  Sceol,  owe ;  mag,  have  power;  can,  know  ; 
HAB,  have  ;   and  their  preterites  sceold,  hiuTi 

COLDE,  for   CUDE,  or  CONODE,   IIABDE   and   UAFDEi 

HAD }  are  of  late  introduction. 

Note  2  Q.  p.  49. 
All  original  nouns  and  adjectives,  found  in  any 
of  the  dialects,  are  real  compounds ;  and  most  of 
them  have  a  radical  or  its  compound,  one  or  more 
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consignificatives,  which  give  them  their  deriratife 
sense ;  and»  thirdly,  a  consignificative  allotted  to 
mark  gender,  in  their  termination.  This  state  does 
not  comprehend  what  is  called  composition  by  the 
grammarians,  but  is  merely  a  descriptioii  of  the 
nature  of  those  words,  which  they  consider  to  be 
simple  terms. 

Many  philological  inquirers  have  maintained,  in 
a  plausible  but  inconsiderate  manner,  that  nouns,  or 
names  of  objects,  must  have  been  invented  before 
verbs,  or  names  of  action.  Some  of  them  have  en- 
deavoured to  confirm  that  opinion  by  quoting  the 
exclamation  of  Shakspear's  Richard  III.  at  the  bit- 
tie  of  Bos  worth ;  ^*  A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingAim 
for  a  horse.''  Because  the  Jews  had  declared  thit 
all  Hebrew  nouns  arise  from  verbs,  some  writen  on 
Hebrew  grammar  have  supposed  that  they  have 
done  a  recent  service  to  Oriental  literature,  by  con- 
tradicting that  strange  Rabbinical  tenet.  Tbae 
philosophical  innovators  forgot,  that  objects  are  like 
men,  known  only  by  their  actions ;  and  that,  befine 
a  name  be  given,  something,  however  {ittle,  muak 
be  learned  about  the  subject  of  it.  When  the 
father  of  men  gave  names  to  the  animals  in  EdePi 
lie  certainly  obtained  time  to  learn  their  qualities ; 
at  least,  if  the  obvious  etymologies,  some  of  which 
are  given  by  Moses  himself,  may  be  admitted  as 
evidence,  the  matter  is  placed  beyond  any  doubL 
It  la  ( crlain  that  the  verb  was  invented  before  the 
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DOUD,  in  all  the  languages,  of  which  a  tolerable  ac- 
count has  been  procured,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

Dr  Smith's  theory  of  the  origin  of  nouns  is  true 
only  in  the  secondary  stage  of  language.  The 
peasant  may  call  other  streams  by  the  proper  name 
of  his  native  one,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  general 
name,  or  he  may  convert  the  general  name  into  a 
restricted  appellation.  With  him  the  Thames  may 
be  the  river,  or  all  rivera  Thameses ;  but  the  fact 
appears  from  the  practice  of  the  Celts,  Tcutones, 
Slavi,  and  every  other  European  tribe.  They  ne- 
ver forgot  themselves  to  that  degree  as  to  give  pro- 
per names  to  rivers,  or  any  other  object,  for  want  of 
a  general  and  significant  appellation.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  names  are  highly  descriptive,  and  never 
assigned  in  a  conventional  nor  algebraic  manner. 
The  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Tanais,  the  Po 
(Fadus,)  the  Wolga,  the  Ganges,  like  many  hun- 
dreds of  similar  names,  rose  not  from  any  obscure 
jargon  or  irrational  dialect,  but  from  words  that 
signified  the  running,  the  spreading,  the  moving, 
the  rolling,  the  going  waters.  No  evidence  of  a 
jargon  or  arbitrary  language  appears  in  the  ancient 
topography  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

What  species  of  language  would  be  formed  by 
two  human  creatures,  destitute  of  example  in  that 
respect,  and  preserved  in  solitude,  to  be  the  parents 
of  a  barbarous  tribe  ;  has  not  been  ascertained  by 
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any  experiment,  and  probably  ncfet  wML    Okie 
thing  alone  may  be  predicted  with  cettaiiity,  tkit 
the  rational,  though  rude,  minds  of  them  and  dnr 
posterity  would  assign  articulate  names  to  the  K- 
ti?e  qualities  of  the  world,  in  which  they  ezerdied 
their  senses ;  and  afterwards  call  the  new  and  anfe 
miliar  objects,  occurring  in  the  progress  of  society, 
by  words  already  well  known.     It  is  usual  in  icAlw 
ed,  as  well  as  in  barbarous  ages,  to  rcYifO  tlie  Mttes 
of  our  native  country,  in  a  new  and  distant  settb- 
ment  i  but  this  proceeds  from  fiur  different 
than  those  of  ignorance.     An  exile  may  find 
comfort  in  assimilating  his  present  to  his  past  and 
happier  condition. 

Hie  ibat  SimoiB,  hie  est  Sigeia  telliu» 
Hie  flteterat  Priami  regia  eelsa  senis. 

The  concord  of  adjectives  and  substantives  gtm 
a  symmetry  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  Sanserif, 
and  other  ancient  dialects,  to  which  t}ie  English  is 
a  perfect  stranger.  The  facility  of  trsni^asitiaD, 
which  that  concord  produced,  is  equally  lost  in  ear 
tongue.  The  Visigothic,  the  sister  or  parent  of  As 
Anglo-Saxon,  wanted  none  of  these  classic  advM- 
tages. 
«  Ni  mag  bagms  thiutheigs  akrana  ubila  gstsajsn^ 
nih  bagms  ubils  akrana  thiugeiga  gatauym.  Nen 
potest  arbor  bona  fructus  males  facere,  neqoe  arbor 


laria  flnctm  boncM  ftcen.  £i  wnrthith  nnynt 
Attiiu  izwaris  this  ib  himiiiMB  j  nnte  tuiuiai  aebu 
urranneith  ana  nbilam  yah  godans,  ytii  rignodi 
ana  garachtans  yah  itmiDdanst  lint  you  bor  or 
may  be,  the  sons  of  yonr  Father,  Me  in  the  heavent ; 
because  he  ruseth  his  sun  On  the  evU  andgood,  attd 
tsineth  <m  the  straight  and  crooked,  or  strt^ht  and 
inbent.  In  Latin,  Ut  ntis  filii  Fattis  TCstri^iaSM' 
in  eoelis;  quia-solem  auntn  oriri-&cit  in  mrioa«C 
bonos,  et  pluit  in  rectos  et  praros,  or  super  jostosct 
iniquos. 

The  Goths,  and  alt  the  ancient  Teutonic  tribes, 
used  the  article  sa,  so,  thata  ;  in  Greek,  no,  he  ; 
TO,  89  s  relative.  Archbishop  Uenzelius,  who  pre- 
pared the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Visigotbic 
gospels,  is  !!o  inconsiderate  as  to  assert  that  the  Vi- 
rigoths  borrowed  that  practice  from  the  Greeks. 
See  his  Preface  to  the  Sac.  Evang.  vera.  Gothic. 
1750,  p.  xiii.  He  manages  the  dispute,  whether 
that  version  be  Visigothic  or  Theotisc,  that  is  Gw- 
man,  nith  ijifcrior  ability,  ag.iin8t  the  followers  of 
Hickes  and  Lacroze.  The  Bishop  of  Thctford  had 
shown  the  want  of  critical  acumen  in  the  greatest 
Teutonic  scholar  of  his  age,  by  indulging  in  a  false 
opinion,  as  to  the  origin  of  that  ancient  translation. 
Beozelius  proves  that  it  was  made  from  a  Greek, 
not  a  Latin  manuscript ;  but  he  adds  many  forced- 
observations  on  the  Scandinaviim  dialects,  to  show 
that  the  Visigothic  language  resembled  these  as 
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much  as  it  did  the  German.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  considerable  resemblance  between  old  Genan 
and  Visigothic,  Hickes  would  not  have  adopted  Ui 
peculiar  opinion.  The  northern  dialects  are  all 
very  pure  in  words,  but  corrupted  in  form.  The 
old  German,  and  even  the  modem  Gennan,  aie 
much  liker  to  the  Visigothic  than  they  are  to  the 
dialect  of  the  £dda.  Yet  the  diffiurence  befeveen 
old  German  and  the  language  of  Alaric  is  so  vni^- 
rent,  that  we  may  wonder  that  they  have  ever  faeaa 
confounded. 

Note  2  R.  p.  60. 
The  various  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  dswd 
on  the  principle  of  similarity.  Classes  so  fimned 
are  called  abstract  ideas.  Without  such  dswi, 
more  or  less  numerous,  there  could  be  no  exeidie 
of  judgment.  When  any  class  has  obtained  a 
name,  that  name  is  given  afterwards  to  ail  new 
perceptions,  or  ideas  which  resemble  those  of  that 
class.  The  improvement  of  a  language  eomnsts 
chiefly  in  applying  general  terms,  so  as  to  ezpreai 
individual  actions  or  properties.  A  language^  so 
improved  in  a  high  degree,  is  considered  as  cultivat- 
ed and  copious. 

Note  2  S.  p.  50. 
In  the  moment  in  which  an  action  is  in  per* 
fprmiiig,    its  verb    is    a   word  in    the    present 
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tmw,  lii^7  ■fflrJMliH^  ud  among  nnges  taj 
jhort.  Ao  !  AO !  ao  !  exprenn  that  the  act  ^ 
moving  is  passing.  When  the  act  is  reiterated, 
which  happens  both  when  any  thing  is  perfonued 
by  consecutive  effints,  or  when  an  action  coniists  in 
a  number  of  smaller  and  similar  acts ;  Ae  verb  ia 
instinctively  doubled.  The  words  tittle  tattle*  gA- 
ble  gabble,  riff-raff,  bibble-babble.  lig.lag,  (Scotek. 
for  the  confiued  noise  of  geeW.  &c.)  mish-mvl^ 
flim-flam,  and  many  like  to  these,  point  out  the 
fact,  that  repetition,  inteDseness,  aod  fulness  of  ac* 
tion,  are  n^urally  denoted  by  reduplication. 

The  nine  primitive  verbs,  and  their  varieties, 
were   redoubled  iu  this  manner :  ag-ag,  or  oo ; 

WAO-WAO,  or  WAWOC  i     HWAO-llWAG,   OF   UEHWOO 

and  HEHOG;  BAG-BAG,  or  beboc,  and  so  forth 
throughout  the  list. 

The  relics  of  these  redoubled  preterites  are 
oo.  the  eye ;  wog,  a  shaking ;  bog,  a  height ; 
»oo,  a  bend;  fog,  moisture;  cwuo  or  cog,  a 
movement,  a  turn;  dhog  and  doo,  driving; 
THwoo,  forcing,  pulling ;  tog,  pulling,  lifting, 
working;  ooc,  turning,  whirling;  loo,  laying) 
MOO,  force,  power,  might ;  nog,  bruising,  gather- 
ing by  impuke ;  bog,  rushing ;  swoo,  violent  or 
swift  motion.  Tfacir  compounds  have  produced 
many  such  words ;  as  clog,  a  word  tvliicli,  like 
LOG.  means  a  stcdfaat  fyhig  pictc  of  wood  ;  slog, 
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a  eiity  a  ditch ;  droo,  a  sharp-paintad  olgleek ;  wmoBt 
a  noist/  beast ;  stroo,  a  contest  of  wtesding^  Ike ; 
QRoo,  mixture,  and  the  like. 
'  Observe  that  these  words  are  only  partinim 
uses  of  the  ancient  preterite.  The  suiie  wovdt  «e 
found  each  to  have  many  other  ngnificationi ;  fir 
every  radical  has  a  number  of  diflferent  mdml 
The  term  groo  may  mean  a  stretch,  a  farad^  a 
growth,  a  tree,  a  bristle  or  long  hair,  a  msh  of 
light,  a  grasp,  a  hook,  a  smoke  or  vapour,  a  laatg  i 
cover  or  cloth,  and  a  wheel,  &c.  accordiiig  to  Ae 
sense  in  which  grag,  the  radical,  hi^pena  to  be 
used.  The  term  itself  is  descriptive  of  a  qpeoei  uf 
action  or  motion,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  iht 
production  or  nature  of  each  of  these  things. 

The  natural  course  of  the  vowels,  in  all  die  Iuf 
guages  examined  in  this  work,  is  from  a  to  o^  ad 
from  o  to  u ;  and  from  a  to  £,  and  ae,  or  ka, 
thence  to  i.  Thus  lag,  lay,  seize,  catch,  produea 
LOG,  laid,  seized,  pulled ;  which  gives  lug,  to  poll ; 
and  lag,  lay,  makes  laeg,  leg,  and  lio,  lie.  In 
reading  an  alphabetical  list  of  Greek,  Latin,  Tei^ 
tonic,  or  Celtic  words,  the  skilful  philologiflt  must 
consider  the  words  under  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  together. 
If  the  words  b^in  with  consonants,  the  firafc  wfl^ 
lables  must  be  compai'ed.  In  Saxon,  for  inatanoi^ 
DRAF,  the  refuse  of  pressed  grain ;  drbg,  the  leei 
of  strained  liquor ;  drif,  stubUe ;  and  dbot,  a 
drove ;  and  dryf,  drive  ;  are  all  from  the  same  n* 
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dinl  DRAG,  to  fttllt'piiihf  Airev  pren  hwridT.  Id 
I^atin,  MAG  is  more  ;  holes,  a  mass ;  mtTin,  -dr* 
as  it  was  once  written*  hdltoi,  much  or  many  { are 
closely  connected  ;  as  are  their  relatiru  ma,  more  t 
MEAOOL  and  hicil,  moch,  many,  in  Anf^O'Sanm. 
The  art  of  philological  analysis  lies  in  an  aaite  and 
cautious  survey  of  the  structure  of  lat^mge,'  wUf^ 
was  originally  formed  in  the  above  manoer. 


Note«T.  p.5«. 
The  radical  lag  or  laeg  signified  strike,  lay, 
level,  bring  to  the  ground,  lay  with  the  hand,  or 
put  and  place.  It  likewise  denoted  to  lay  on  the 
hand,  take,  gather,  collect,  which  are  its  Latin 
senses,  still  preserved  in  colliga,  eligo,  and  other 
compounds.  The  equivalent  word  in  Teutonic  is 
LisAN,  to  gather,  from  lig-sa.  Lisan  akrana  is 
legere  fructus  ;  and  lisan  dlomans  legcre  flores. 
But  LAG  also  signiticd  lay  forth,  put  fuith  in  a  con^ 
tiuued  strain,  like  a  discourse  or  set  speech,  irom 
which  came  the  Greek  sense  of  make  a  speech. 
Observe  logos  is  a  connected  train  of  sentences, 
and  is  literally  in  English  a  holding  forth.  As  all 
holdings  forth  were  courteously  supposed  to  be 
trains  of  reasoning,  logos  came  to  signify  reason. 
It  differs  greatly  from  bema,  a  speaking,  or  ops 
and  I'lioN'P.,  a  sound.  Locos,  lego,  and  its  com- 
pounds ECLEGo,  &c.  in  old  Greek,  eignifitd  to  ga- 
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ther  or  take ;  bcloge  is  electio,  takii^  out^  pict 
ing,  chusing. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  derive  lego^  mmit 
from  that  ancient  sense  of  lag  or  lig^  which  b 
translated  tie,  bind;  and  to  support  their  opinifiDy  hj 
referring  to  the  analogy  of  sermo,  a  speech,  finom 
sERO»  I  connect  or  bind  together ;  whence  abo 
SERIES,  a  linking,  and  sertum,  a  binding.    The 
fact  is,  that  sero,  I  join  by  interweaving,  or  by 
casting  over  an  object  some  connective,  orig^naDy 
meant  I  send,  I  throw,  I  set  forihy  of  which  sz- 
SERO  is  a  true  derivative.     Almost  every  vexb  of 
binding  in  all  the  dialects,  such  as  lig,  lay  on  or 
over ;    wig,   whence    the  Teutonic  withah,  to 
join,  the  Latin  vieo,  I  plait ;  the  AngU>-Saxan, 
Persic,  and  Indian  bind  or  bend,  (begeno,  bald- 
ing ;)  the  Teutonic  wrag,  cast,  cover,  bind,  whence 
wreath,  not  forgetting  twag,  teag,  and  teog*  in 
Greek  deo  ;  all  rise  from  radicals  signifying  gm^ 
put  forth,  or  put  on.      Sermo,  originally  seekmoii^ 
ga,  is  from  sero,  I  connect ;  but  logos  is  fioni 
LEG,  lay  forth,  make  a  long  and  coherent  dis- 
course. 

The  Sanscrit  sense  of  lag,  which  is  ding,  stidt 
to,  follow,  is  found  in  many  Teutonic  and  Cdtie 
words.  LiG  signified  lay,  lie  towards,  lean,  follow, 
adhere  to.  Our  own  word  cling  was  origindly 
cLiGiNG,  following,  sticking  to ;  the  Celtic  lbahah 
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is  I  follow,  I  adhere.  Any  viscid  thing  was  called,  in 
ancient  times,  claeg,  clao,  or  glogten,  gluten, 
GLEOw,  GLiGwA,  by  coiTuption  in  Greek  colla,  for 
GLAEWA  or  cloa.  Thc  Celtic  is  gloadh.  The 
radicals  are  LIG,  clic,  and  gug,  all  in  the  sense  o£ 
lean,  bend  toward,  incline  after,  follow,  stick  to, 
whether  applied  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 
Sequax  is  a  translation  of  gldtinosus.  Cling,  ap> 
plied  to  wood,  is  not  from  cliging,  followmg,  but 
from  clig,  lay,  strike  down,  sink  ;  a  clukg  dog  is, 
in  Scottish,  one  whose  belly  is  like  a  greyhound's, 
not  very  prominent. 

Note  a  U.  p.  53. 
The  Visigotbic  is  the  true  ezam^e  for  all  the 
Teutonic  dialects.  The  six  pronouns  a,  is,  ith, 
AM,  EiTH,  ANDA,  appear  distinctly  in  its  veri>s; 
but  thc  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  have  corrupted 
all  the  plural  terminations  into  on  and  en,  a  gross 
perversion  occasioned  by  the  resemblanceof  AU  and 
AND.  The  Latin  shows  the  pronouns  very  exact- 
ly, but  the  Sanscrit  excels  all  the  dialects  in  that 
respect.  The  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  distant 
varieties  of  the  same  dialect,  once  declined  the  verb 
in  this  manner : 

I.eg-ami,  Icgcsi,  legeti ;  leg-amasa,  leg<atJutha,  leg-andi. 

The  MI,  in  the  first  person,  wu  dro^ied  l^  the 
Greek  and  Teutonic,  but  not  by  the  Sanaorit  and 
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Celtic  tribes.  The  broad  a  in  Grredk  wu  dkmgei 
into  o,  not  very  long  in  sound,  but  of  the  long  ovt 
der  of  vowels.  The  second  person  in  an  bMne 
IS  in  Latin,  or  as  i  preceded  by  A ;  but  in  Qtetk  k 
was  contracted  into  ees,  and  then  into  om,  I  fafr 
lieve  EEsi  existed  in  that  dialect  down  to  Hamo'i 
age.  The  ti  or  thi  of  the  third  penon  is  sliB 
preserved  in  the  Latin  it.  The  Grreeka  oonupted 
it  into  £1,  in  this  manner  legeti,  legkbt,  uhb^ 
LEGEi.  The  plural  made  by  wansa,  or  ntlier  aoa- 
MANSA,  we^  experienced  many  changes  ;  jfor  it  iti 
common  law  of  all  languages  to  elide  m  befim  a 
consonant.  Some  tribes,  especially  the  Gie^ 
Cymri,  and  Indians,  contracted  a  dislike  to  %  and 
excluded  it,  or  changed  it  into  h,  on  every  finoar- 
able  occasion.  We  therefore  have  jleoombi  in 
Gi*eek  for  legamansa  or  legomans^  and  Lsoimii 
in  Latin  for  legumos,  legumons  or  LEOAMAiiaA* 
The  Sanscrit  gives,  according  to  its  idiom  of  change 
ing  s  into  h,  lagamah  for  lagamas,  which  ones 
stood  for  lagamans.  The  plural  of  the  seeond 
person,  made  originally  by  thwa-thwa  or  THATSi^ 
was  soon  contracted  into  atha,  by  a  general  hnref 
enunciation.  The  remains  of  thatha  or  atbaxh 
are  preserved  in  the  Latin  itis,  used  for  itith  ;  bat 
the  Tii  or  s  is  lost  in  the  Greek  ete  and  Teutonie 
£iTH.  The  third  person  plural,  in  anda  or  Aia% 
has  suffered  from  the  practice  of  excluding  n  befine 
consonants.     In  Greek,  the  elision  of  n  in  mdi 
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words  as  leoontIi  tuptonti,  and  others,  was  not 
universally  adopted  in  the  age  of  Homer;  but 
some  dialects  had  begun  to  admit  leoousi,  &c. 
as  a  contracted  form  of  the  third  person  plural. 
The  Persic,  Sanscrit,  Cymraig,  and  Teutonic,  re- 
sisted this  contraction,  which  has,  however,  crept 
into  the  Celtic  and  Slavic. 

The  Cymraig,  or  ancient  British,  the  Celtic,  and 
Persic,  make  no  use  of  the  verb  lag,  in  their  pre« 
sent  state.  All  of  them  have  many  verbs  and  nouns, 
derived  from  that  radical.  Indeed,  every  native  word 
in  them,  which  begins  with  l,  is  of  that  description  ; 
but  the  philologist  must  observe,  that  the  oldest 
written  dialects  oflen  want  many  terms,  which  were 
in  ordinary  use  before  the  introduction  of  writing ; 
that  the  Visigothic  itself  employs  certain  words, 
which  we  know  to  be  scarcely  so  pure  as  those  of 
the  same  sense,  found  in  modern  Teutonic;  and  that, 
instead  of  the  penury  of  words,  which  is  said  to  dis- 
tress rude  nations,  every  Celtic  or  German  tribe 
bad  a  greater  range  of  choice  in  diction  than  the 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  may  appear  in- 
credible, but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  While  one 
tribe  called  food,  or  eating,  mat,  from  mao,  eat ; 
another  might  call  the  same  thing  aeta,  or  aeting, 
from  AGT,  eat ;  another  might  call  it  fod,  from 
FAG,  eat ;  another  might  call  it  bryt,  from  brasc, 
chew,  eat ;  another  thigd,  from  thicg,  take  meat* 
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it  w«3  in  the  power  of  a^higle  trilke  to 
five  terms,  for  they  are  all  pure  Teutotne;  fant 
some  of  them  were  more  common  in  «viery  tnbe 
than  others.  The  less  usnal,  however  oideni^ 
were  at  last  discarded,  and  became  altogellMr  mi- 
known. 

A  perpetual  distinction  must  be  uttde  hetwBBi 
a  language  fertile  in  words,  that  express  caanam  ob* 
jects  and  ideas ;  and  one  fertile  in  words  descriplife 
of  science,  and  the  qualities  of  ci^lized  societjf;  Ns 
barbarous  tribe  has  many  words  of  the  latter  kio^ 
though  it  frequently  abounds  in  the  foimer. 

I  have  chosen  the  verb  car,  love,  to  tixeaq/Efyfim 
Cymraig ;  and  bier,  or  ber,  to  illustrate  theOekiob 
and  Persic,  pronouns.  Car  is  the  Latin,  Critic^ 
and  Greek  form  of  har,  or  hwear,  pressing  squn^ 
ing,  weighing  down ;  nor  must  the  phildogiat  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  word  signifies  dear,  si 
it  does  in  Latin ;  and  loving,  or  ineiidly,  as  la 
British  and  Irish ;  for  almost  all  the  Teutonic  wosAi 
which  denote  anxious  love,  or  high  eoiisidentioDi 
are  from  similar  verbs.  Dear  is  from  deb,  hnil, 
grieve,  vex.  The  Visigothic  swers,  Taiuafah^  aii 
sweran,  to  value,  honour,  reverence,  an  ^nss 
swER,  heavy.  Swer  is  the  direct  origin  of 
sorg  ;  in  English,  sorrow,  care,  and  literally 
ness,  pressure,  soreness,  weight.  Lye  has 
CHARus }  and  besorge,  solicitus,  CABua  I 
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oosT^  poTissiMUSy  cHABiSBiMus.  The  verb  beir, 
BAR,  and  BERt  BEAR,  is  commou  to  the  Teutonic, 
Celtic,  Persic,  and  Sanscrit. 

The  Cymraig,  or  Welsh,  pronouns  are  mi,  I ;  ni, 
we }  Ti,  thou  i  CHwi,  you ;  efe,  or  eve,  he ;  hwtnt, 
they ;  hi,  she,  it ;  hwi,  they ;  hwn,  hon,  htn, 
qui,  quas,  quod  $  eiodo,  pronounce  eitho,  self,  in 
Greek,  autos.  The  Celtic,  or  Irish,  are  mi,  I ; 
8INN,  we  ;  THU,  thou ;  sibh,  you ;  £,  or  se,  he ;  and 
I,  or  SI,  she  ;  plural  iad,  or  siap,  Sa  and  sak  are 
self ;  so  is  this,  and  sin  is  that.  A  is  who,  the  re- 
lative, but  CO  is  who,  the  interrogative.  These 
pronouns  are  very  pure,  for  sinn,  sibh,  se  and  si, 
SAN,  or  sm,  and  so,  are  all  from  swa,  or  swao,  pro- 
per, possessive,  self-same,  we,  you,  he,  she,  same 
here,  self-same,  or  this,  self-same,  or  that.  A  is 
AO,  same ;  in  Gothic,  £i.  The  Welsh  hwn,  or 
.HUN,  is  a  corruption  of  son,  or  sun,  self,  according 
to  a  general  practice,  by  which  s  of  the  .other  dia- 
lects is  ahnost  always  changed  into  h.    . 

Note  &  X.  p.  54. 
Some  grammarians  have  endeavoured  to  display 
the  fertility  of  the  Greek,  in  expressing  all  the  ne- 
cessary modifications  of  time  and  circumstance.  A 
formal  attempt  of  that  nature  has  been  made  by  Mr 
Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  B.  I.  c.  vii.  which  would 
have  succeeded  not  in  Greek  only,  but  in  every 
other  laiiguage,  to 
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tention.  Bythe  good  help  of  MELLOyTCTKCHAKOi  and 
EsoMAi,  he  makes  out  a  list  of  particular  tenaei»  not 
expressly  thought  on,  at  the  formation  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  better  to  examine  what  simple  ten- 
ses are  really  found  in  any  dialect,  than  to  enome- 
rate  auxiliary  combinations,  which  are  easily  invent- 
ed and  irregularly  used.  His  arrangement  of  the 
Greek  verb  might,  I  believe,  be  outdone  by  a  nu- 
lar  one  of  the  English,  in  which,  I  am  gmng  to 
strike ;  I  am  setting  about  striking ;  I  have  been 
thinking  of  striking ;  I  happen  to  be  striking; 
and  such  phrases,  would  afford  a  tolerable  diipbj 
of  copious  expression. 

Note  2  Y.  p.  54* 
The  effects  of  this  emphasis  are  visible  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  subjunctive  in  the  TeutoniCt  Lalii^ 
Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Persic  verbs.  By  dwelling  ea 
the  last  syllable,  the  voice  protracted  it ;  and  there  ii 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  consigniGcative  A% 
make,  was  introduced  into  the  penult  at  full  lengd^ 
though  afterwards  it  vanished  by  coalescing  with 
the  vowels.  Thus  legeti,  he  says,  became  lboa- 
GETi,  he  may  say,  or  legogeti,  he  is  going  to  mjf 
he  is  desirous  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  legat  k 
the  same  as  the  Greek  leg. 

Note  2  Z.  p.  55. 
All  verbs  which  express  a  fixed,  immoveable^  or 
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he  who  is  harsh,  hard,  repulsive.  What  is  h 
durable ;  and  endure  is  to  perforin  the  act  of 
ing  decay. 

I  have  given  the  above  illustration  of  nenlar 
verbs  to  show,  that,  by  the  original  constitatioii  of 
language,  they  are  all  active.  I  stand,  I  rit,  I  an* 
may  be  expressive  of  states,  unconnected  in  idea 
with  action  ;  but  I  stand,  literally  signified,  in  old 
times,  ic  stagend-a,  I  am  setting  my  feet,  not  I 
remain  in  the  state  of  having  set  them  ;  ic  sio-Ti, 
I  perform  the  act  of  setting,  or  I  sink  down  vohm- 
tarily  and  actively.  Ic  am,  for  ic  sigm,  or  stnr, 
denoted  I  move,  I  actively  live  in  a  place,  a  woid 
analogous  to  ic  big,  I  dwell,  I  cultivate,  I  stir,  I 
be.  Whoever  analyses  exsisto,  versor,  incedo, 
and  other  recent  words  of  the  nature  of  substantive 
verbs,  will  need  no  aid  from  this  train  of  ezampltti 

I  detected  the  true  history  of  the  middle  and 
passive  voices  of  the  Greek  verb,  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  In  1796,  being  then  at  the  nniversityf 
I  felt  unsatisfied  with  the  distinction  commonly 
made  between  the  present  and  imperfect  middle 
and  the  present  and  imperfect  passive  of  that  veili» 
It  occun*ed  to  me,  that  if  the  same  word  have  two 
or  more  different  senses  ;  there  must  be  something 
in  its  composition  equally  adapted  to  all  these  sig- 
nifications. I  was  told  that  legomai  signified  I 
speak  to  or  for  myself,  I  speak  for  my  part,  &c.  and 
likewise  I  am  said.     It  seemed  probable  that  one 
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natural  sens^  produced  thea^  apparently  opposite 
veaDings.  This  opioioa  vemtuped  in  my  mind  till 
1805,  wh«n  an  examiDation  of  the  Greek  and  Vi> 
sigotbic  verbs  coofirmed  it.  The  similarity  of  these 
dialects,  in  other  respects,  supported  the  conclusion 
that  Ai  in  the  one,  and  a  in  the  other,  placed  after 
the  personal  pronouns,  gave  both  the  reciprocal  and 
passive  sense.  The  pronouns  are  quite  visible  in 
such  compounds  as  legdm-ai,  leges-ai,  leoet-ai, 
and  LEGONT-Ai.  All  doubt  was  perfectly  removed 
by  afterwards  obsenriDg  that  the  Slavic  pasdre  it 
made  by  joining  sfa,  »]£,  to  the  persons  of  the 
active  tenses. 

Note  3  A.  p.  56. 
The  French  call  this  the  reciprocal  form  of  the 
verb.  The  Greek  and  I^tin  grammaiiaus  have  em- 
ployed the  epithet  of  middle  and  deponent,  as  they 
imagined  that  this  voice  held  a  middle  sense  ber 
tween  active  and  passive.  The  Indians  call  it 
ATMANE-PADi,  which  is  translated  l^  Dr  WUkinf 
the  proper  voice,  as  it  expresses  an  action  done  tff 
ourselves.  The  active  voice  is  called  in  Indui 
PARASMAi-PADi,  the  common  voice.  Atuaha  If 
breath,  soul,  5e(f.     Parasua  is  another  person. 

Note  3  B.  p.  56. 
The  Viugothic  passive  was  not  nndoitood  bj 
Junius,  Hickes,  or  1^  any  of  the  later  Tovtgi^ 
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scholars,  till  it  was  explained  hf  Thre^  in  his  eom- 
mentaries  on  Knittel^s  fragment  of  the  Viag^thie 
version  of  Paul's  Epistles.  The  passiTe  of  the  nA 
SOKYAN,  to  seek,  stands  as  below : 


p.  Ten,  Ik  sokyada,  thu  tokyaza,  if  sokyadm:  Was,  ynt,  elf 

I  am  aought,  thou  art  aought,  he  is  sought :  We,  ft,  fhtf 

StdJ.  Ik  lokyaidau,  thu  lokyaixau,  is  lokyaidau :  Web, 

1  may  be  sought,  &c.  We,  yon,  thij  may  hessmht 

Observe  that  t,  in  Visigothic,  represents  a  mo£fi- 
cation  of  g  ;  the  same  as  that  found  in  gielded,  ob- 
poiNTEDy  and  GARN,  in  Old  English.  The  somd 
was  once  hard  g,  then  gh,  or  h  ;  and  at  last  t»  ori} 
as  in  YIELDED,  YPoiNTED,  and  YARN,  which  but  V 
the  articulation  in  the  Silver  Book.  Ai  miut  be 
sounded  e  or  ae,  as  in  aera  ;  or  open,  as  in  fed  and 
BED.  Au  is  always  like  omicron  in  Greek,  or  Uke 
omega,  not  protracted  nor  circumflexed.  Tlie  mir 
nifest  corruption  in  the  first  person  singular,  and 
in  the  first  and  second  plurals,  is  exposed  by  the 
authority  of  socyaz-a,  thou  seekest  self;  and  aoK* 
YAiz-A,  thou  mayest  seek  self.  The  latter  Teab^ 
nic  dialects  have  corrupted  even  the  plural  of  the 
active  voice,  which  is  entire  and  regular  in  Visigo^ 
thic. 

Note  3  C.  p.  57. 
An  account  of  the  introduction  of  r  into  tlie 
Latin  verb  may  be  found  in  the  Second  Ftet  of 
this  work. 
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NoteSD,  p.  59. 
Among  the  niiny  primitive  nouis,  that  ban 
risen  from  the  redoubled  and  contracted  vab, 
may  be  mentioned  oos,  shaking,  terror,  awe ;  booa, 
a  bend,  an  arm,  a  bunch  or  bowed  lump,  a  log  of 
wood,  a  shoot  of  a  tree,  a  tree,  an  arch,  a  rault*  a 
bow  to  bend  and  ahoot  with,  &c. ;  whence  booel,  b 
bent  gut,  a  bowel ;  booelio,  or  bolo,  a  thing  bend- 
ing out,  a  belly,  a  vessel,  a  budget ;  boosou,  the 
bent  place,  the  bosom ;  boost,  to  awell  out,  to 
swell  in  speech,  boost ;  though  this  word  may  be 
from  BOG,  drive,  threaten ;  doo,  a  drive  or  stab, 
also  an  impulse,  which  is  not  used  except  in  dodge, 
drive  back  and  forward  ;  dot,  for  dogt,  make  small 
points,  and  the  Scotlsh  dunch,  lilt  like  a  ram  with 
the  bead  j  owing  and  ding,  drive,  which  are  bet- 
ter referred  to  dwac.  Tog,  a  pull,  a  shaking,  work- 
ing, producing,  making,  which  are  some  of  the 
many  senses  of  twag,  is  very  common.  In  German 
it  is  written  zoo  or  tsog.  The  radical  is  written 
TiUH,  TEOii,  TOH,  TOG,  and  indeed  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  Greek,  tao,  I  take,  reach,  pull,  stretch, 
has  been  superseded  by  tillo,  teino,  teucho, 
TECo,  TELLo,  I  pull,  I  stretch,  I  make,  I  breed,  I 
move  round,  and  by  other  derivatives.  Goo, 
whirled,  rolled  ;  and  cwog,  rounded,  are  found  in 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Greek,  not  to  mention  other 
dialects.  Goggle,  goggdlos,  and  gog,  mean  roll- 
ing, moveable,  round.     All  names  of  round  come 
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from  such  verbs  as  gag,  moYO^  rolled;  cwao, 
roll ;  8TRAG,  move  violently ;  rag,  or  trag^  nm ; 
whence  trendel,  a  wooden  wheel ;  bogtunm^ 
rotundus,  round ;  strongulos,  round ;  to  whieh 
may  be  added  swind,  to  roll ;  whence  sphoninju^ 
a  whirl ;  vert,  turn  ;  whence  vertebra,  a  taiaed 
bone ;  and  swag-ra  or  swara,  whence  swaira  and 
8PIIA1RA,  a  rounded  object.  Hog  produced  HorcBy 
to  shake,  as  in  Burns'  Works,  Tale  of  Tarn  if 
Shanter  :   (In  the  days  of  James  I.  it  was  written 

HOCK.) 

Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu*  &m. 
And  hoich'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main. 

Also  HUSTLE,  to  shake  hastily.  In  the  senae  of 
lifted  or  raised  it  has  many  descendants.  Loga 
has  produced  locus,  a  lay,  a  place  where  a  thing 
has  been  laid :  loga,  a  blaze  ;  loga,  a  hollowy  a 
lying  place  ;  which  are  literally  lighted,  and  laid  or 
lowered  \  are  from  the  same  source.  Moga,  foroe^ 
violence,  strength,  pith,  marrow,  fat,  is  ibund  in 
several  dialects.  Noga  means  the  joint,  the  bendt 
the  knee,  (the  diminutive  is  cnucel,  knuckle,  a  lit- 
tle joint,)  also  a  heap,  a  gathered  mount.  Roga 
means  breach,  cliff,  split,  rock,  rift,  and  rao^ 
stream,  rush,  efflux,  &c.  Swog  is  motion,  toQsoiiie 
motion,  sweating,  and  force,  vehemencOi  strength ; 
also  a  sound,  or  literally  a  strong  violent  noise 
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cited  by  motion,  as  tbe  noiwi  of  irsTes,  wind,  leaver 
beUs,  whistling  obscurely,  &c.  Many  fine  examples 
of  this  occur  in  Visigothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old 
English,  such  as  leafes  sweo,  the  sound  of  a  leaf. 
WoLCNA  swEG,  the  sound  of  the  clouds.  Sweoas 
WAETEHA,  the  sounds  of  waters.  Thu  wudd- 
BEAMAs  swEGDOHa  the  trees  of  the  wood  sounded. 
Egor-streamas  swearte  bwooan,  the  black  water- 
streams  sounded.  Nedran  sweo,  the  hiss  of  ad- 
ders. Remark,  that  sweg,  tn  these  examples,  is 
for  GESWE0,  fiom  sweg,  souiid ;  not  a  substitute 
for  swoG,  though  swog  occurs  occasionally.  Swe- 
Qas  means  organs.  Sweg  is  both  tousical  sound 
and  harmony  J  swegan  is  to  play;  swegel,  in 
Dutch,  is  a  flute,  and  swiglyans  is  musicians  on 
the  flute  or  pipe  in  Visigothic. 

In  Old  English  andScotish  this  word  was  written 
swoucH,  8W0W,  SOUGH,  and  SUCH.  Tlie  wind 
BOUCHs,  that  is  whistles.  Piping  winds  are,  in 
Scotish,  souchan  win's.  To  go  over  a  tune  or  air 
with  the  breath  is,  in  Scotisli,  to  souf  a  tune,  from 
BWOF,  (swEGBA,)  Originally  in  use  in  the  sense  of 
sound  gently  or  diminutively.  Sigh,  to  make  a 
sound  with  the  breath,  as  in  grief,  and  swEGNrAN, 
to  make  a  dmilar  sound  for  joy,  to  exult,  are  both 
from  SWEG.  In  Milton's  age,  swing  signified  to 
sound  like  a  bell,  or  like  the  noise  of  floods. 
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On  some  wide  watered  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

11  Pemeroto. 

Ther  the  space  of  dayes  thre^ 

He  heard  the  sweghynge  (aL  swowyng)  of  the  flode; 

At  the  last  he  seid,  "  Wo  is  me. 

Almost  I  dye  for  fawte  of  foode." 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads^  VdL  II.  p.  I^L 

Note  3  E.  p.  59. 
Rule^  or  General  Law  qf  the  European  Dla^ 
lects. — *^  Preterite  participles,  however  fbnnedy 
have,  since  the  introduction  of  compound  wordi^ 
been  used  in  all  the  dialects,  to  express  not  cmly  an 
act  done^  but  the  act  itself,  the  performance  of  the 
act,  the  effect  produced  by  the  act,  and»  sometimes 
in  a  loose  manner,  the  time  and  place  of  actioiuV 
Hence  status,  from  sto,  stand,  means  stood,  or 
put  into  the  condition  of  standing.  But  it  lik^ 
wise  signifies  standing,  considered  as  a  noun ;  the 
making  to  stand,  the  consequence  of  standings 
the  time  and  place  of  standing.  Some  of  these 
senses  are  indirect,  but  they  are  all  occasionally 
found.  Agt,  bagt,  dagt,  gagt,  lagt,  magt, 
NAGT,  RAGT,  swAGT,  and  sAGT,  as  Well  as  many 
other  preterites  of  a  more  derivative  order,  all  ex- 
isted in  the  early  part  of  the  second  stage  of  lan- 
guage, in  various  senses,  according  to  the  variety 
admitted  by  the  radicals.  Agt  literally  signified 
moved,  shaken,  walked,  moved  on,  gone ;  increas- 
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ed,  grown,  produced,  enlarged ;  swelled,  blown, 
dred,  winded,  dryed,  evaporated ;  moved  by  fire, 
burnt,  consumed  ;  forced,  bent,  hooked ;  agitated, 
excited,  stung,  pained,  tormented  ;  and,  if  used  of 
the  effects  of  acrid  or  acid  substances,  soured,  bitter- 
ed,  made  pungent.  In  the  sense  of  ag,  move,  wield, 
catch,  AGT  was  seized,  held,  taken,  esteemed, 
thought.  In  the  sense  of  turn,  revolve,  it  meant 
turned,  &c.  Now,  by  the  law  above  observed,  it  fol- 
lows, that  AGD,  AGT  ;  AD,  AT  }  or  ADH,  and  ATH  ; 
which  are  varieties  of  agda,  may  signify  motion, 
walking,  increasing,  growing,  generating,  enlai^« 
ing,  blowing,  ventilating,  evaporating,  burning, 
destruction,  bending,  distorting,  awaking,  irritat- 
ing, rousing,  paining,  stinging,  souring,  vexing^ 
acting,  ruling,^  making,  driving,  holding,  possessing, 
thinking,  esteeming,  judging,  turning,  &c.  I  be« 
lieve  that  such  nouns,  in  these  various  senses,  were 
found  in  all  the  European  dialects  in  their  rude 
state.  Many  of  these  words  are  preserved  to  this 
day  in  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  San- 
scrit.  We  have  in  Teutonic  agd  or  ad,  an  in- 
creased or  accumulated  heap,  at  for  agt,  touch^ 
ing  or  touched,  joined,  at :  A£t  for  agt,  consumedt 
agitated,  chewed,  eat :  aet,  from  agt,  grown,  pro- 
duced ;  or  agt,  pointed,  sharp,  oat^  a  kindof  gnim 
Observe,  the  growing  field  was  called  haoath  or 
haeth,  from  hag,  grow ;  and  growekd,  ground  ; 
but  the  cultivated  field  was  called  ao£IL  the  wOt 
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ducer,  the  grower^  from  ao.  Uth,  an  ob|Ji«  k  tq^ 
posed  to  be  from  ao,  speak,  analogous  to  jubo. 
Though  the  form  of  the  word  be  certain,  the  seme 
is  obscure.  It  may  even  be  eaten,  from  at,  eat ;  fiar 
the  barbarous  nations  made  their  oatJu  takers  swat 
low  a  certain  substance,  which  was  to  make  them 
rot,  if  they  were  guilty  of  perjury.  Khobden  su- 
GEND,  to  eat  an  oath,  is  a  common  Persic  phrase  at 
this  day.  In  Greek,  aetos,  an  eagle,  is  from  agti^ 
a  flier,  one  who  uses  aglas,  wings,  fliers.  Athsb, 
an  ear,  is  from  agther,  what  is  sharpened.  Tlie 
Saxon  is  icker,  a  sharp  or  awny  grain.  Amafi, 
shame,  is  from  agd,  fear,  <m^,  shaking,  £rom  ag^ 
shake.  Aitho,  I  burn,  is  for  agtho.  Ag,  agani^ 
ignis,  adh,  &c.  signify  fire,  from  ag,  shine,  bun. 
Atalos,  tender,  is  from  agt,  pliable,  flexible,  soft. 
Ate,  vexation,  pain,  hurt  of  body  and  mind,  is  di- 
rectly from  AG,  vex,  agitate,  toss,  sting,  pain,  irxi- 
tate.  Atar,  but,  is  from  agt  or  agd,  added,  and 
ARA.  Atmos,  a  vapour,  is  for  ahtmob,  what  ii 
blown,  from  ag  or  ah,  blow.  Atta,  a  parent,  u 
from  agt-a,  he  who  makes  production^  from  AG. 
In  analysing  Greek,  the  philologist  must  beware  of 
the  error  of  deriving  iiadeo,  I  please ;  aeido^  I 
sing ;  ADO,  I  satiate ;  and  several  others,  fitmi  aoq. 
These  were  originally  swadeo,  gtddo,  and  sado^ 
&c.  Ago,  I  act  or  drive,  and  its  derivatives  agov, 
a  struggle,  aethlos,  a  wrestle  or  contest,  are  di- 
rectly from  AG. 
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In  Celtic  we  find  many  monuments  of  aod,  such 
as  AD,  water,  frem  ago,  what  is  moved  or  runs ; 
aduna,  heat,  fire,  kindling  fire,  from  ag,  bum; 
ATH  and  AD,  gone  to,  repeated,  done  again  j  aet, 
for  AGD,  moved,  merry,  lively  ;  adh,  ead,  aitune, 
from  AGD,  perception,  taking,  knowledge ;  aith, 
for  AGTH,  acute,  sharp  ;  aite,  for  acta,  a  dwell- 
ing, living,  iuhabiting,  hence  a  place ;  aitueach, 
a  SOD,  viz.  what  grows,  from  ao,  produce,  breed, 
grow  ;  alw  an  overgrown  person,  a  big  tall  clown,  a 
giant.  The  Teutonic  name  of  a  giant  is  etun  or 
ETON,  in  Icelandic  iotunn  ;  all  from  eced  or  aged, 
grown,  enlarged,  tall.  Aith,  a  height,  is  from 
AGTH,  increased,  raised ;  aithne,  store,  literally 
what  is  heaped,  boarded.  Aituid,  a  serpent,  from 
AGTH, stung,  bit.  The  Teutonic  is  aeddeb,  a  sting- 
er, and  poison  is  aettar,  from  agt,  bitten,  stung  ;  ' 
also  what  has  the  quality  of  biting.  At,  swelling, 
for  agt,  blown,  enlarged ;  atach,  fennentiug, 
from  agt,  swelled ;  atha,  a  blast,  from  agt, 
blow ;  ATHACH,  waves,  from  act,  moved,  analo- 
gous to  waeg  and  wave ;  atha,  a  comer,  from 
AGT,  bent :  the  Latin  angula  is  from  ang, 
bending,  hooked :  athal,  a  flesh-book,  from 
AGT,  hooked  ;  aith,  a  kiln,  from  ag,  bum,  roast, 
dry }  or  from  agt,  bent,  arched }  athar,  the 
air,  from  agd,  blown  j  athaib,  a  fiither,  (vide 
ATTA})  ucuD  or  OCHD,  a  breast,  from  aqd  or 
OGD,  raised,  a  height  ;  ochd,  eight,  from  agd  or 
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AUKED,  increased ;  othar,  nek,  woimdedt  fitmi 
AGD,  broken ;  for  our  ail  is  a  contnctioii  of  adi^  a 
derivative  of  AGD,  wounded,  broken,  wearied^  diaett- 
ed,  unsound.  The  words  seoc,  broken  ;  ADh,  brok- 
en, a  breach  ;  wac,  weak»  flexible,  and  not  Strang ; 
AEGEH,  distressed,  from  ag;  malum,  from  magl, 
soft,  bruised,  pliable  of  body  or  of  mind ;  Noao^  a 
disease,  from  hsesc,  soft,  weak,  a  derivative  of 
hnag  ;  are  all  analogous  in  sense,  and  imply  ao(^ 
broken,  exhausted ;  and  the  very  opposite  ofsmrKi^ 
sound ;  hwal,  whole ;  validus,  strong ;  TBIMM9 
firm ;  fortis,  stout. 

Following  the  analysis  of  agt,  given  above,  the 
philologist  must  apply  investigation  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  series  of  radicals  compounded  with  da, 

TA,    THA  ;    to   BAD,    DAT,    BATH  ;    tO   DAD,   DATH, 

DAT ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  list ;  nor  must  he 
forget  the  secondary  radicals,  to  which  the  European 
languages  owe  a  profusion  of  derivative  verba, 
nouns,  and  adjectives.    Blad,  brad,  crad,  clad^ 

SLAD,    STAD,    SPAD,    DRAD,    SPRAED,    SMED,     FLOD, 

thraed,  tred,  and  their  relatives,  are  as  import- 
ant words  in  the  several  dialects  as  red,  lid,  bid, 

PAD,    BITE,    FIT,    LOT,    GET,    SET,    MEET,    LET,  and 

other  legitimate  descendants  of  rag,  lag,  bao, 

PAG,  BIG,  FAG,  LAG,  GAG,  SAG,  and  MAG. 

In  making  such  inquiries,  while  the  rule,  as  to 
the  use  of  da  and  its  varieties,  must  be  tenaciously 
remembered ;  the  philologist  must  previously  take 
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an  accurate  view  of  the  words,  eridently  idated  to 
UBj  indiridoal  term,  fint  in  the  dialect  to  Tfiiich  H 
belongs,  and  afterwards  in  others  that  are  ancient 
and  original.  If  be  forget  this  precaution,  and 
trust  to  mechanical  etymolc^,  he  will  sometimes 
mistake  derivative  for  simple  terms,  and  apparent 
forms  for  essential  differences.  He  will  join  the 
practitionen  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  who 
trace  every  thing  to  some  cause,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  intermediate  steps,  or  indeed 
about  any  thing,  except  a  alight  degr^  of  resem- 
blance. 


Specimens  of  common  English  Verbs,  Adjectives, 
and  Substantives,  &c.  derived  from  I^ticiples 
in  DA,  TA,  TBA,  done. 

Bad,  BAG-DA,  flexible,  distorted,  weak;  dead, 
DWEGED,  crushed,  bruised,  stunned  ;  lead,  ixacd, 
livid,  made  bleak,  or  perhaps  laeoei^  melted; 
mead,  maged,  cut  or  mown  ;  mead,  a  liquor,  from 
HAGED,  liquified  }  knead,  cnaeged,  bruised,  beat ; 
red,  BAECED,  glittering,  raying,  spaiUing,  gW- 
ing;  bread,  bkaeqed,  what  is  roasted;  dread, 
DRAEGED,  terrified,  affected  with  fear;  thread, 
TBBAEOED,  thrown,  twisted ;  spread,  sfraboxd, 
extended ;  gad,  oagd,  ahaipened,  pointed  t  alio  ta 
ramble,  from  gago,  gone,  a  going,  miUbg  to  gb'j 
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lad,  ^AOJy^  boni.  producqd^  nwpct  «f  Mf  ^ttddi 
m^^,  magi:d,  moved ;  wod^  vqobsw  novi^.  i;  ^i4| 
GLAGED,  or  GLiGSD,  made  nimhle  iff,  geytumi 
load,  HLAG£D«  laid  on ;  road^  raged,  rwiii  wflkp 
ed;  broad,  braeced,  extended;  toadi^  TAGQ^i  i) 
long-toed  beast,  pada  or  pagpa,  p»w4cK4edt  cbiu 
^,  either  a  toad  or  frog;,  sad^  swages^  m^ 
heavy,  solid,  dull ;  wad^i  wagp,  roUe^^  VEnfftd « 
bed,  beogd,  a  thing  bent,  spread }  beard,  9EAtteD| ' 
what  is  carried,  worn  ;  deed,  dwaged,  and  d^qcji^ 
wrought,  done ;  feed,  paged,  served  with  eajtjqgi 
from  fag,  eat ;  heed,  hygd,  laboured  on  bodily  oc 
mentally,  cured ;  gleed,  gligd,  lighted,  inflam- 
ed, coal ;   blood,  blogd,  blod,  liquified,  liqaor, 
what  runs  or  Jlows  ;  meed,  mag^u  ioqre^sed^  W 
nefited,  rewarded}  need,  ^eg^o^  {bjrcsdjL  dziveiif 
compelled  ;  reed,  raged,  grown,  sprung,  o^  duifp- 
ened,   pointed ;   breed,  braeced,  reached  fbrtfa, 
produced  ;  speed,  spagd,  drawn,  hurried.  on»  vnn^ 
ed  swiftly  ;  seed,  saeged,  and  sae.W£P«  C(V^  sp|ft% 
tered,   sown ;    weed,   wecd,  grown,,  a)py  plwiti, 
shed,  scEACED,  or  sceaged,  cast,  sh^iGen  fVQ^ 
thrown  over  hastily,  as  clothes,  cover  of  any  IpgA  % 
sled,  SLAEGED,  sHdcd,  slipt  ^Jong  y  shred,  scR^i^f. 
GED,    rent,    torn,    cut ;    aid,   eaced,^  incseaadt. 
helped ;  maid*  maeged,  is  prodqced,  anj  jOfV^K 
person,   fiom  mag,   produced }   braid,   fiL^pj^ 
spread  ;  kid,  cigd,,  bred,  any  thing  bred  vp  lwn% 
lid,    hligd,   laid  on,   covered ;   bald,   bagbud^ 
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pededy  btred  y  field,  fageled,  joined,  ^mud,- 
extended ;,  ■faidd,  bccagelui,  covered ;;  ehild»' 
cwiOELED^  boni ;  mild,  hiqeledv.  softened  j  yield, 
GiBELESj  given  ;  wild,  tnoxixD^  grown  as  foxesto ;;; 
old,  EACELES,  grown,  gnwTB  ia  iay%  inereised  ^ 
hence  eld,  age  >  young  is  gi>-kicixo,  growing  f 
ftdd,  FAOELzs,  rolled^  hold,  kagclzd,  seised;, 
mould,  MoGBiDA,  crumbled,  earth ;  uaceloa  or 
HACELA,  the  make  or  mouldy  mageuia,  mtiat-' 
ened,  wet,  musty. 

Bath,  BAGED,  wet,  washed  ;  eath,  easy ;  eac£IV 
continued,  ready ;  death,  dwageo,  analogous  i» 
cwEALED,  killed  j  hagerbd,  mortuus  >  swegelezv 
oppressed ;  umaeced,  necatus,  bruised ;  breathy 
BRAeced,  sent  out,  emitted  vapour ;  lath,  LAOEDr 
what  is  laid  on,  or  cloven ;  wreath,  wBEACEDf 
enfolded,  cast  about ;  loath,  laged,  hurtful,,  inju-' 
rieus,  kid  against.  (Vide  Lye,  M  voce.)  Ctotfar 
CLOCZD,  laid,  spread  on  ;  wrath,  whagbd,  movcfl^ 
distorted  with  rage ;  breadth  and  width,  for  breaiv* 
XD  and  wroED.  The  breaded  of  the  groond  » 
what  space  it  is  broad.  length,  strength,  heallli, 
wealth,  stealth,  birth,  worth,  doth,  moth,  bfotb, 
mirth,  forth,  earth,  troth,  both,  and  smooth ;  with 
almost  all  simitar  to  them  in  TR^  were  l,AW3SDi 
STRANGED,  made  strong;  haled,  wholed;  wbalkd, 
the  state  of  weal;  stealed,  the  act  ef  stetUing'; 
BERED,  the  aet  of  bearing ;  waibeo^  th*  stato*  «r 
act  of  WAER,  be  strong,  mefai,  valuable*  eqnd  l»  . 
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VALEO  and  valor  in  Latin ;  slaoed,  doiredt  kng*- 
drawn,  fixed  ;  maged,  having  the  condition  of  xab. 
or  MiG,  a  worm  or  fly ;  whence  micoa,  a  nudget 
and  in  Latin,  and  several  other  dialects,  mugsca,  a 
fly,  or  mucga,  by  contraction  muia.  Our  word 
maggot,  a  little  worm,  is  well  known.  Broth  ii 
BROWED,  from  braeg,  boil,  melt,  express  juioeii 
Mirth,  MiBED,  from  mir,  agile,  petulant,  jumping, 
wanton.  (See  magl  and  gemagl  in  Lye,  and  xao 
and  MIRE  in  Shaw's  Gaelic  Dictionary.)  Forth  is 
FORED,  put  in  the  state  of  fore.  Earth,  asrbd^ 
what  is  growed,  or  at  length  aecered.  Troth» 
trowed,  trusted,  from  trag-wa,  press  on,  tread  on, 
lean  on,  depend  on  its  solidity.  Both,  baood, 
bowed,  bent,  doubled,  paired.  All  ordinals  in 
TH  are  from  da,  as  thri-ed,  feowsred,  msD, 
SIXED,  sibuned,  ahted,  nigoned,  tigoned,  ftc. 
now  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eigfathf 
ninth,  tenth.  The  Latin  tertius,  quartus,  quinctm^ 
sextus,  &c. ;  and  the  Greek  tritos,  tetartos,  pem^ 
tos,  hectos,  are  the  very  same  ;  only  os  or  us  shows 
additionally  the  masculine  gender. 

Preterite  participles  in  da  and  tha  soon  dege- 
nerated into  TA  and  t.  Examples  arc  at,  aot» 
touched,  moved ;  bat,  b  agd,  beaten,  a  blow,  a  stick  Id. 
i^trike ;  eat,  from  agd,  agitated,  ground,  consumed} 
heat,  HWEAGEp,  moved,  agitated,  fermented  ;  cheat, 
cewabged  or  gawaged,  played  with,  mockedt 
ipade  a  sport  of;  bleat,  blagt,  cried,  roared; 
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meat,  maot,  chewed,  eaten ;  neat,  kaod  or  naot, 
driven,  drove;  great,  gbraeced,  extended,  am- 
ple ;  threat,  threaged,  straitened,  pressed,  bora 
heavily  on  ;  treat,  traht,  move,  work  on,  labour 
on  with  hands  or  words,  debate,  negotiate,  dis- 
course ;  seat,  sabget  or  siged,  set,  settled,  sunk 
down,  fixed ;  teat,  dagd  or  tigt,  drawn,  sucked, 
from  dwag,  draw,  whence  dug  ;  sweat,  sweoed, 
wrought,  toiled,  melted ;  fat,  faced,  fed ;  hat, 
heafded,  by  contraction  hatte,  literally  headed ; 
a  hood  is  also  haefded  or  hadfded  ;  what  i^ 
HWAG-TA,  self-ed,  samed ;  gnat,  gvaged,  gnaw- 
ed, bitten ;  flat  and  plat,  flaoed  and  flaoeo, 
laid  or  broadened  out ;  boat,  bagta,  driven ;  le^ 
lagta,  let  go,  dismissed,  put  away  j  but,  laota, 
laid  out,  increased,  protracted,  prolonged,  marred, 
delayed ;  net,  naeget,  catcbed,  taken ;  fret,  frb> 
GED,  gnawn,  eaten  -y  also  roasted,  fried }  set,  sioet, 
seated,  ranked  in  proper  place,  fitted,  by  setting 
objects  in  an  arranged  state ;  wet,  from  wEot, 
rain,  moisture,  water,  moved  as  water ;  the  name 
water  itself  is  wagtera,  having  the  proper^'  of 
wagt,  motion  or  running. 

In  some  cases  the  loss  of  ga  or  as,  which  ww 
prefixed  to  an  infinite  number  of  participial  wordi 
in  the  Old  Teutonic,  leaves  the  noun  obseurel 
The  verb  in  the  last  example  was  wet,  ippljr  ioi 
use  WAT,  or  water.  The  participle  wai  OE-vxt-idirot 
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iSEvrxTTf  wrbkkf  by  degrees»  wbs  cqpfowndediiMb 
wETt  its  original.  See  Lye'3  Luge  liifc  of  Welds 
under  oa  and  oe. 

The  words  haft,  theft,  cleft»  thrift  tift,  m^t^ 
draught,  graft ;  from  haf,  hold;  THfi^,  diieve; 
CLtF,  cleave ;  thrif*  thrive ;  asoF,  jdiake ;  «rtf, 
move ;  drag,  draw  ;  are  very  obviou  as  to  dnm- 
tion.  Craft,  crafed,  empowered*  itrengtlieaed ; 
shaft,  sceafed,  what  is  cut  m  poliahed  nto  a 
point ;  lift,  lifed,  raised,  taken  np ;  aoft^  flWOBD^ 
bruised,  njollified  by  agitation  ;  sot,  from  bwoot,  a 
sofi^tempered  man,  a  fool;  straight  axRABcm^ 
streekit,  extended. 

Note  3  F.  p.  61. 

In  most  dialects  of  the  genaral  language,  partka- 
larly  in  the  oldest  and  most  original ;  thepreaent  par- 
ticiples are  formed  in  kd  or  ng,  or  their  varietieii 
When  I  say  that  ga  was  used  instead  of  da  in  aone 
dialects,  I  mean  that  ga  was  preferred  to  da,  tluN^ 
the  use  of  both  was  admitted. 

The  reader  must  observe,  that  ka^da  and  ha^oa 
are  compounds,  and,  consequently,  that  they  had 
each  two  significations.  The  compound  state  has 
existed  so  long,  that  the  senses  are  thoroughly  coa- 
lesced. Na,  work,  and  da,  act,  both  aignify^ov 
formance  ;  only  dwao  is  to  work  by  one  knid  of 
action,  and  nag,  by  another*    J  wied,  they  mgoitjf 


'     J 


actioii  gdftig  6n,  thb  Ytfy  hebt  «tid  vigour  of  per- 
fontinig.  Na  and  ga  htive  the  same  sense,  exc^ 
that  OA  means  goitig,  while  da  signifies  doing. 

In  Greek,  Latitt,  Visigothie,  and  SattKiit,  the 
consigttificatires  of  gender  are  pteservcd  almost 
vhole.and  are  found  at  the  dose  of  all  nouns  and  ad- 
jectfres ;  but  in  AUmannic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Iceland- 
ic, Celtic,  Slavic,  and  Cymraig  ;  they  are  in  many 
words  decayed  or  lost.  This  is  particularij  the 
case  iu  nouns.  In  adjectives  they  are  gCnra^ly  bet^ 
ter  preserved,  because  they  distinguish  the  gendet 
of  these  epithetical  wwda.  In  modem  Swedish, 
Danish,  German,  Dutch,  English,  &c.  the  coosig- 
niiicBtives  of  gender  are  exceedingly  decayed ;  in 
£nglish  they  are  in  a  tnannsr  lost  altogether ;  and 
in  the  other  dialects,  though  they  are  entire  in  some 
instances,  they  have  disappeared  in  others. 

In  Greek,  the  consignificatives  of  the  masculine 
gender  are  s,  as,  es  ;  and  particularly  os,  which  it 
themost  common  sign  of  the  masculine  in  adjectives. 
The  terminations  o."i,  en,  and  similar  varieties  of  s^ 
are  often  masculine,  and  the  long  vowel  always  in* 
dicates  contraction.  So  tupton,  for  TDPTONT-At 
or  TUPTONTs ;  COON,  for  cuoK-a;  sep&doK,  rotten*- 
ness,  for  sepedon-a,  or  sepedonoa.  Snch  termi- 
nations are  often  of  both  genders.  Er,  or,  and 
other  varieties  of  ba,  are  also  common  masculine 
terminations.  Like  the  terminatioils  in  N*  they  an 
contractions ;  ibrthe  oldest  form  (»f  nottM  in  sit  mi 
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ERA*      Thus  SAEDEIUA,  OF  SAEDERE,  a  SOWeT  }  BA£- 

CER-Ay  or  BAECEEEy  E  baker ;  macer-a,  or  macebe, 
R  maker.  When  the  noun  was  neutert  the  birc 
coDsignificative,  supported  by  a  short  voweU  showed 
that  the  word  had  no  gender.  So  in  Teutonic  or 
Visigothic,  beidands,  he  biding  or  waiting  ;  beid- 
ANO'Ei,  she  biding  ;  beidand,  biding.  In  Greeks 
FEiDON,  for  FEiDONTSy  or  FEiDONT-A,  Stopping,  Stick- 
ing, sparing ;  feidousa,  for  f£idont-a»  she  sparing; 
FEiDONT,  sparing :  melitoeis,  for  melitowents,  ht 
who  is  possessing  honey ;  melitoessa,  for  melito- 
WENT-A^  she  who  is  sweet  ^  melitoen^  for  heuto- 
ENT,  or  MELiTOWENT,  honied :  sofron,  for  sofroii% 
or  SOFRONA9  he,  or  she,  who  is  sound  mindedt  n- 
ber  ;  sofron,  sober }  gender  not  included :  xegAp 
LETORy  he»  or  she,  that  is  krge  in  heart ;  '^f^ajj^ 
TOR,  neuter,  great-hearted.  These  observations  ex^ 
tend  to  all  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  Greek  lao^ 
guage. 

The  Greek  feminine  consignificatives  a,  o^  and 
all  varieties  of  ra,  and  sa,  and  na,  used  as  feminiBSb 
must  be  divided  from  the  word,  as  not  being  pro- 
perly a  part  of  it.  Neuters  in  i,  u,  t,  nt,  k^  ^Ef 
after  a  short  vowel,  end  in  a  part  of  the  word.  Nqi^ 
ters  in  ox,  or  in  s,  R,  and  n,  after  long  vowels^  v» 
to  be  considered  as  masculines  or  feminines,  whidf 
in  course  of  time,  have  become  neuter ;  theter* 
mination  in  on  excepted,  which  is  from  na..  .  Xht 
neuter  was  in  early  times  made  emphatic  by  adding 
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NA  or  DA,  commonly  written  ta  ;  so  in  Greek  ho-lob, 
uoL-Ri  BoirON,  he  wbtde, .  she  whole ;  whol-ek^ 
.like  our  given,,  driveD,  striven,  mdde  whole.  The 
Vtsigotbic  hM  all-Sj  all-a,  allata,  he  aH, 
she  all ;  alled,  in  the  neuter,  like  om*  loved,  or 
taught.  Observe  that  the  above  observations  on  the 
genders  of  Greek  nouns  apply  to  the  true  nominal 
tives  only.  I  do  not  coasider  a  to  be  a  t^mina- 
tion  of  any  Greek  neuter  word.  The  true  nonnno^ 
lives  of  dogma,  melitoen,  pai4;  and  of  such  kindi 
of  words;  are  doumat,  melitobnt,  pant. 

LAtin  nouns  follow  the  laws  of  Greek  nouns  in 
what  regards  gender.  Bonus- a-uh  was  once  wri^ 
ten  BON-os-A-ou.  Sanscrit  nouns  observe  the  same 
general  course.  Adjectives  end  in  ah,  a«  and  au, 
pronounced  uh,  a>  um  :  present  participles  termi- 
nate in  AN,  ANTi,  AT  for  ANT '.  feminine  nouns  of- 
ten end  in  i  long,  as  in  Visigothic.  In  short,  all 
the  ancient  dialects  agree  in  the  consignificatiTeSf 
which  mai'k  genders ;  and  that  diversity  which  ^ 
pears  in  modem  languages,  and  which  renders  the 
subject  intricate  and  obscure ;  ia  owing  chiefly  to 
corruption.     The  Visigothic  adjective  ended  in  s* 

A,  ATA,  as  HALTS,  HALTA,  HALT,  Or  HALTATA  ;  ill 

Greek,  cholos,  chole,  cholon  ;  and  in  Rnglijih, 
halt,  or  lame  ;  alls,  alla,  all,  or  allata,  all, 
masculine,  feminine,  neuter.  The  Alamannic,  or 
Tudesque,  preferred  ere  to  s,  and  aud  allebb,  or 

ALLEB  ;  ALLA,  OT  ALU  i  ALLATA,  Hid  by  COR^ 
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lion,  ALLA2.  The  German,  whieh  dflWiUl A  ftfltt 
that  dialect,  has  ALLBft,  ajlu^  a1iLE8»  wUdi  ia  the 
common  form  of  German  adj^etivea.  T^  Aki^ 
Saxon  used  a  instead  of  s  In  die  nMKAline.  At 
the  masculine  and  feminine  became  siiililar  Mi  ddi 
account,  they  were  MKm  confounded.  In  coui^ef 
time  the  a  was  weakened  inta  e,  and  fiuaUy  AtinpL 
So  the  three  genders  became  alike,  and  the  dbthie» 
tion  ceased. 


View  of  the  Oldest  Forms  of  the  ImttfiAflv^^ 
Subjunctive,  and  Optative  Moop^  fe  die 
European  Languages.  * 

The  example  ag,  move,  act,'  do. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Singular.— Ao^AMif  or  ag^ao,  and  ao-a,  or 

AG-O,  I  act  :  AG-ASWI,  AGASI,  AGA-SWA-lSWA,  A6A8- 

tha,  agist,  thou  actest ;  agathwa,  aoitha,  AOf« 
TA,  or  AGiTi,  he  acteth,  or  acts. 

DuaL — Aga-matha,  we  two  act ;  AOA-TttWA. 

P/urii/L  —  Aga-mans,  or  aoa-math,  we  eet: 

AGArTHWATHWANB,  AGATHWATHA,  AOATRATBA,  A^ 


■— >■     .a^— ^a^ 


*  This  and  the  following  vi£w«  thou^  properly  bekng^ 
ing  to  Chapter  IV.  may  be  considered  as  a  continqatian  of 
those  views  which  are  appended  to  Chapter  III,  See  page 
2S9  and  subsequent  pages. 
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Remark  that  reduplication  of  ^nouns  was  used 
to  add  force  to. the  ei^H^ssioo.  So  aoe-thwa- 
^oNStEKy  or  Aoe-TONDANy  AOBTOiAHy  fet  them  act ; 
Ai&To-^x,  act  you. 

'  •        •    •   * 

Suifunctive  Mood^ 

This  18  a  new  verb  raised  on  the  other  by  hdp 
of  AG,  do,  worh«  He  who  does,  has  posset* 
fioB  of  way  and  can.  If  may  hpld  its  origioal 
sense  of  vasg^  nu|^t,  or  power,  I  may  act^  must 
signify  I  lave  power  to  act  in  myself  without,  or 
irith  permisBion  ;  and  con,  in  the  same  manner»  re* 
lates  both  to  intrinsic  and  delcjgated  power.  Ao- 
AG*iMT  is  I  </o  act,  with  power  of  my  own»  or  power 
granted  to  me  by  any  person,  ob}ect»  or  event, 
that  can  make  an  aot  possible  or  performable*  The 
,i)dier  persons  are  ag*ag*ithi,  ao-ao*ithi. 

This  form  of  the  verb  is  by  itself  purely  iadioat* 
ive. .  Agam,  agas,  agat,  agamim,  agatib,  aoamt, 
indicativdy  say,  I  have  the  power  of  acting,  I  may 
act,  I  can  act,  &c ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  atste 
the  power  by  itself,  a  veib,  such  as  possum,  talm^ 
or  the  like,  is  used*  If  the  verb  express  a  wish  4)r4iv» 
jder,  this  tense  is  prc^rly  used«  Agat,  pronounced 
of  a  third  person,  in  an  emphatic  way,  f^  may  be  ae|» 
give  him  leave  to  act,  let  him  act.  Aq-AO-ir  dcacribfis 
the  power  in  him,  rising  feomjikpidfe  or  gnwlf^tn 
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him.    This  tense  is  often  called  the  potentiaL    It 

is  conditional  from  position  only. 

Optative  Mood. 
Some  dialects  have  a  variety  of  the  snlgiiiietive^ 
^hich,  on  account  of  a  greater  force  laid  on  it  Aka 
on  the  other ;  has  assumed  a  fuller  form  than  that 
possessed  by  a  tense  expressive  of  mere  abiUty  or 
power.  This  is  the  optative,  which  is  also  ibnned 
by  AG,  work,  do,— but  the  emphasis  of  will,  wiib, 
and  desire,  has  given  a  distinct  shape.  Ao-ao-imi  is 
properly  I  do  act,  but  if  the  mind  fix  an  importamoe 
to  the  action,  (or  doing,)  as  an  object  of  witt  dr 
intention,  of  wish,  or  desire,  of  liberty  of  aetioa 
granted  by  these  internal,  or  by  any  external  dr* 
cumstanccs  ;  then  agoimi  is  the  tense  preferred' to 
AG-E-o,  1  may  act,  or  the  Latin  agam. 

The  optative  is  also  an  indicative  tense^  capdbb 
of  being  used  by  itself,  as  in  the  example  of  agoue^ 
I  wish  to  act,  I  desire  to  act,  I  may  act ;  or  as  a 
prayer,  agoimi,  may  I  act ;  agoi,  may  he  act. . 

The  optative  of  preterite  and  past  tenses,  especi- 
ally of  those  that  express  action  past,  with  a  tiev 
chiefly  to  declare  the  fact,  is  much  employed,,  wifli 
conjunctions,  to  describe  suppositional  acts,  that  are 
stated  to  have  taken  place  on  certain  conditicnMi 
Elexa  is  I  said;  lexaimi  (lex-ao-imi)  is  Idltf 
say,  I  did  wish  to  have  said,  I  felt  the  desire^ 
have  said.     Elexa  i-efers  to  an  act  past  and  done* 
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Lkzazmi  deacribw  a  desire  tliat  fbrmeri  j  courted, 
and  includes  the  mxuet  of  I  might  have  aaid,  1 
could  have  saidi  I  would  have  said.  The  words  I 
have  said  express  the  put  act,  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  tense ;  the  words  I  might*  he.  (ic  mihte 
HABBAN  BAOT,  or  ego  potui  or  volui  dixisie,)  rehte 
to  the  power  or  desire,  present  at  that  ^e  when  the 
action  passed  by.  Both  the  wish  and  the  act  .are 
stated  as  past  and  gone.  This  optative  tense  serves 
as  a  conditional  or  sul^unctive  to  assertions  made 
in  the  indicative,  particularly  if  they  are  made  by  a 
preterite  or  indefinitely  preterite  verib. 

The  principal  optative  tense  in  Latin  is  the  im-t 
perfect  subjunctive.  An  account  of  the  fonnstion 
of  the  Latin  verb  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  formula  leoebeh, 
B8,  ET,  EHUs,  ETis,  ENT,  is  composcd  of  LEO,  read  } 
LBGEB,  read,  did  read ;  and  the  term  so,  or  aq,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  long  vowel.  Leoek-ehcs  is  for 
LEOER-EG-TMUS.  The  touse  is  an  imperfect,  that 
is,  one  expressive  of  an  act  passed,  without  declar.. 
ing  that  the  act  was  complete.  The  signifieatioB  is, 
I  mayed,  I  willed,  I  had  power,  will,  aluli^.  ta 
read.  Legrbeu  is  I  might  read,  I  woold  read,  X 
could  read,  I  should  read, — allacisezprefsadbjtfat 
preterite  tenses  might,  could,  woul4  and.  should 
derived  &om  may,  can,  will,  ahalL  When  fins 
tense  is  used,  u  it  often  is,  is  a  pi3aaBt:or  fiiten 
signification ;  it  alwiTS  reociyss  thafrnoM  .fiapi^ 
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cODditional  suppositions  Ic  vvwm  kavmi^  I 
would  read  in  common  EngliiBli,  like  uhuosm  m 
Latin,  means  I  have  a  wiak  at  psmftt  tm  mL 
In  certain  circumstances^  mj  will  nut  Itad  ■•  to 
read.  The  preterite  tense  woMif  dearly  shwra^ 
that  whatever  may  be  the  time  of  the  ael  of  m^ 
ing,  the  act  of  willing  is  in  past  timer  Ib'  osmo^ 
SK  the  act  is  referred  to  indefinitely  pnl  tmOr  a» 
in  the  Greek  aorists  ;  and  the  syllaUe  sa  describe 
action,  and,  consequently,  a  pow«r,  m  poasifailityi » 
volition,  belonging  to  a  peterite  act*  We 
suppose  any  future  act  past  asd  gone,  and  we 
express  it  by  preterite  tenses  }  but  they  BHt  bi- ac- 
companied by  words  stating  the  conditioiu 

The  reason,  why  all  these  sensea  viss^  bam  OOB 
word,  is  the  affinity  among  the  ideas,  oi  power  is 
ourselves,  power  granted  ta  us,  power  depen^sip 
on  our  will,  and  action  dictated  t»  u&  faj  citnuB- 
stances  of  duty  or  necessity,  whick  make  wb  act.  i 
should  (scEOLDX,  owed,  ought  to)  read^  flHMH 
either  duty  dictates  to  me  the  ad  of  readk^  oiv 
some  case  being  put,  my  mind  would  be  lad,  oriq^ 
temper  constrained  to  read.  The  deiivailiaK.  o( 
possibility  from  power,  or  ability  of  aetiag^  is.  a»« 
dent.  Potts  is  from  bag,  have  force^  nighty  wm 
force,  work*  Ablins  is  still  uied  aa  aa  adfedi:  i^ 
Scotch,  for  possibly.  It  is  a  covraption  etf  ABAi.ig* 
G£s,  in  the  state  of  abal,  powevrul;  avo^  aa  mnmm^ 
pow«r.  Thi:i^  word  imposed  on  Mr  H«  Tooke^  wha 

lU 


urigne4  H  a*  the  wgin  oi  tho  compoundod  put  of 
X^tin  v^lwiW  in  fiiLU.  Burns,  «ddre«3uig  the  Arch. 
fiwd,  \aes  tW  wcurds  that  foUow : 

O  would  ye  take  a  thought  and  men'i. 
Ye,  aiblins,  might,  t  4tniu  kejo. 

Still  hae& stake; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upon  yon  den. 

E'en  for  joar  nke. 

The  sense  is,  "  O,  if  you  would  meditate  and  re- 
pent, possibly  you  still  might,  though  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  it,  have  a  chance  for  deliverance.  I 
am  sorry  to  think  on  yoo  duugcoi^  merely  on  your 
account."  Tho  Puritans  have  greatly  condemned 
this  stanza. 


View  of  the  AocieDt  Forms  of  thr  Casks  of 

Nouns. 

iVomina/iftf.— Ahma,  s  breathings  an  act  of 
breathing,  a  spirit,  from  ah,  breathe,  aoA  ha, 
make. 

Genitive  or  Posseswoe. — Ahma-na-sa,  woi4mip 
as  the  breath,  actii^  as  a.  breath,  rehttiog  to  a- 
breath,  pertainmg  t«  a  breath,  of  a  iHreath.  "Bf 
contraction  ahmins. 
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Nominative  Plural  and  AecuaiSve 
Ahma*na-sa,  relating  to  a  breathy  bdoDgmg  to  ft 
breathy  said  of  a  number  viewed  coUectrrdy ;  bj 
contraction  ahmans— the  nominative  and  aocuaa- 
tive  the  same. 

Dative  Singular. — ^Ahma-ma,  fareath-makiiig^ 
breath-collecting  or  gathering,  expressive  of  adding 
the  sense  of  the  noun, — to,  at,  with,  for,  by,  in,  on 
a  breath.  Every  relation  that  is  at  or  joined  iridi 
the  object,  may  be  expressed  by  the  dative.  Ahma- 
MA  is  written  in  Gothic  ahmamma,  ahxam,  and 
AHMiN.  The  last  form  was  used  to  prevent  ambi- 
guity, occasioned  by  corruption  of  other  caaeSi 

Dative  Singular — ^Ahma-ba,  breath-makini^ 
bringing,  producing.  This  form  is  not  found  in 
Gothic,  but  is  given  as  existing  in  the  old  dialects^ 
Greek  and  Sanscrit. 

Accusative  Singular.'^AwiiLiL'VA^  breath  worit- 
ing,  working  on  the  breath.  This  is  the  tenn  ef 
action  exerted  on  the  object.  The  sense  is  on,  np> 
on,  at,  after;  but  action  is  always  undentood. 
The  dative  is  a  still  and  fixed  state  of  the  objecL 
The  accusative  is  a  state  of  the  object  under  ae- 
tion.  The  genitive  is  a  mere  name  of  posaesaion,  or 
of  relation  of  any  kind.  When  the  noun  was  pin- 
ral,  there  was  originally  no  term  for  the  aocuaatife 
plural.     The  nominative  stood  instead  of  it. 

Genitive  PIuraL^^An^A-v^io  or  ahma-n-ao^ 

h<iving  the  quality  of  auman,  that  is  of  AHBiAN-i» 

» 
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^ts,— «r  or  belMging  to  spirits.    The  Gothic 

his  AHHAH'B. 

Dative  jp/ara?.— Ahmam-ba-sa,  spirits-bringing 
or  collecting,  or  arhan-^a,  by  controetioo,  ah- 
UANAH  and  AHMAH.  Tbeso  cases  are  formed  on 
ARUAN,  the  abbreviation  of  ahmans,  spirits. 

When  the  gender  is  os,  or  a  feminine,  it  re- 
nuins,  ahd  goes  before  the  terms  of  case.  The 
concourse  of  vowels  leads  to  considerable  corrup- 
tion. But  when  the  gender  is  sa,  or  some  letter 
that  drops  easily  off,  the  r^ularity  is  preserved.  So 
in  DENTS  or  tunths,  a  tooth,  from  dwagands  or 
THWAQANDs;  he  that  bruisos  or  grinds;  nominsriv^ 
TUNTHS  ;  genitive  and  nominative  plural,  tunth- 
ANS  or  TUNTHiNS  ;  dative,  tunthama,  tunthima  ; 
TUNTHiM,  tonthin  }  accusativc,  TUNTHANA  J  geni- 
tive plural,  TUNTHAK-io  or  tunthane;  dative  plu- 
ral, TUNTHANMA  or  TUNTHAM.  Latin,  dents,  dentil, 
denti  or  dente,  dentem  ;  denies,  dentium,  dentihns, 
denies ;  originally  dent-s,  dentins,  dentima,  dentin, 
dent-cna;  plural,  dentins,  dentina,  dentin-bs-sa, 
dentibos.  Greek,  odonts,  odontos,  odonU,  odonta ; 
plural,  odontes,  odonton,  odontesi,  odontas ;  origin- 
ally donts,  dontans  in  the  genitive  singular  and 
nominative  plural ;  dative,  dontim,  dontin,  and 
donti }  accusative,  dontima  ;  genitive  plural,'  don- 
tan-a  -,  dative,  dontan-ba>8a,  dontabnsa,  dontabase, 
dootafese,  dontessi.  The  accusative  was  dontans, 
now  odontas.   .  It  is  curious  to  remirk  thft  iofkf- 
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ence  of  euphony,  on  such  words  as  odontSi'snd 
onux,  a  nail,  (nags  or  nagel,  from  hnao^  indentt 
scratch,  penetrate  by  force.) 

Populus,  a  race  or  kindred,  in  Old  Latin  poplos ; 
genitive,  poploe ;  dative,  poploe ;  accusative,  po- 
plom ;  nominative  plural,  poploe  or  popli ;  geni* 
tive,  poplosom ;  dative,  popleis ;  accusative,  po- 
plos ;  originally  poplo-ins  or  poploons,  in  the  ge^ 
nitive  and  nominative  plural ;  dative,  poploim  or 
poploin ;  accusative,  poplo-na ;  genitive  pluni, 
poplo'one ;  (k  is  inserted,  to  prevent  the  hiatus : 
The  Old  Latins  lisped  the  R  as  if  it  had  bea 
s :)  dative  plural,  poplonbas,  poblobos,  poploifl^ 
poplis. 

Note  3  G.  p.  64. 
This  chapter  treats  at  full  length  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  derivative  verbs  and  nouns,  so  t^ 
the  principles  laid  down,  and  partly  exemplified,  in 
the  preceding  part  of  tlie  work  ;  are  established,  and 
made  practically  useful  under  this  division. 

General  Deductions.  I.-— All  words  derived 
from  the  four  participles,  that  is,  from  the  re- 
doubled participle,  the  participle  in  ,d,  t,  or  th  ; 
the  participle  in  an,  en,  on,  &;c.  and  the  participle 
in  anda  or  anga,  and  the  varieties  of  these  termi- 
nations ;  had,  first,  a  participial  sense ;  next,  a  9am 
of  action  done  or  a-doing  ;  thirdly,  a  sense  of  be* 
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ing  in  the  state  of  action  dime  or  a-doing ;  fourth- 
ly, a  aenw  of  patting  into  that  state.  The  fint  of 
these  is  that  of  a  participle,  the  second  that  of  a 
Terbal  noun,  the  third  that  of  a  sahetantiTe  or  ad- 
jective, the  fourth  that  of  a  new  verb. 
■  Examplc^-ln  the  old  language,  drired,  or. 
DBiFED,  (for  the  verb  itself  was  written  drif,  and 
the  participle  dbifbo,)  first  signified  driven,  that: 
is,  the  act  of  drive  done }  secondly,  drifed,  or 
drift,  its  contraction ;  signified  driving  in  general ; 
not  a  substantive,  but  a  noun,  expressive  of  the 
power  of  the  verb,  as  a  ship  on  drift  or  a-drift,  s 
ship  under  the  act  of  driving.  He  could  not  stand 
the  drift  of  the  snow,  that  is,  the  actual  driving. 
The  drift  of  nature  forced  him  to  relent,  viz.  the 
actual  infiueoce  of  nature.  Thirdly,  drift  ngnified 
the  thing  driven,  as  the  drift  was  lying,  that  i^ 
the  driven  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground  ;  a  drift  of 
cattle,  a  drove,  whether  a-driving  or  mrii :  a  dnnght^ 
ft-om  DBAG,  draw,  the  name  of  a  thing  that  has  Iwa* 
drawn,  or  continues  to  be  drawn,  wUbout  rqgiriM 
the  act.  Fourthly,  drift  became  a  veriv  m  tkit 
sense  of  make  a  drift,  that  is,  drive.  OliNmtikMV 
the  derivative  is  fitted  to  sopersede  ^mpimSlMf 
being  more  special,  and  so  more  anitaMa^to^gBtA^'  * 

The  same  holds  with  respect  to  t 
ticiple.  Beg  signified  bow,  and  beglikd  bowing; 
that  is,  bow  a-doing.  BeoI-vo,  by  contnebeo, 
became  bend.    ■  Bbobmo  fint   ug 
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next  the  bowing,  ^  vertMl  nottn ;  iSiM  dM  \mag 
in  that  state ;  lastly,  to  pat  into  diflt  atatey  by  d0» 
ing  the  act*  To  bow  a  bow,  to  bow  a  tree^  be- 
came to  bend  a  bow,  to  bend  a  tree,  which  is  lilB- 
rally  to  put  under  bowing.  Derivatives  in  AMi^ 
END,  iKD,  OND }  and  in  ano,  eng,  TSOf  ovo }  are 
more  used  in  all  dialects  than  their  ^rimitivai.  So 
stand  for  staoend,  think  for  THiGENcOy  hai^  for 
HAGENG,  land  for  lag^nd  or  leaoend^  nnk  for 
siGENCG,  wend  for  wagend,  lang  for  laqin6  ;  firom 
STAG,  dash  down  the  foot ;  xmG,  take  or  indicate ; 
HAG  or  HAH,  lift ;  LAG,  lie ;  sig,  move  down ; 
WAG,  walk,  move  ;  lag,  stretch  away. 

Deduction  IL-*-£very  original  word  in  ag, 
BA,  FA,  FA,  LA,  MA^  RA,  SA,  or  in  any  variety  of 
these,  or  in  any  consignificative,  not  acting  as  a  pai^ 
ticipial  affix  ;  excepting  always  such  of  tliesep  or  of 
others,  as  express  gender ;  had,  first,  a  ffignifiratiim, 
made  up  of  those  of  the  radical  and  consignificative 
united ;  next,  a  signification,  in  which  the  sense  of 
the  radical  prevailed,  though  partly  modified  by  the 
consignificative ;  lastly,  a  signification^  in  vriiidi 
the  remembrance  of  the  compound  was  lost*  and 
the  general  sense  restricted  to  a  special  meaning. 

Examples. — Ag,  grow,  breed  y  ag-ma,  in  its 
first  sense,  breed-make;  in  its  seoondy  Amu, 
breeder ;  in  its  third,  amm^«a  or  amma,  a  fithery 
AMM-i,  a  mother:   ag-ra,  grow-work,   the  first 
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sense ;  aora,  growing,  the  second }  aora-sa, 
AGBfi,  and  AGB08 ;  that  growing,  viz.  a  wild  or  cul- 
tivated field :  ag-la,  grow>hold  or  grow>havQ ; 
second,  ala,  grow,  go  on  growing ;  third,  ala, 
grow  as  men  or  cattle  only. 

Compounds  of  compounds  follow  the  same 
course.  So  hweal,  turn,  from  hweoo<la,  makes 
hweal-ma,  turn-make  j  secondly,  a  turn  over; 
thirdly,  turn  as  waves  in  the  sea,  or  over  shore. 
Hwealm-el,  in  Scotish  whommel,  means  whealm- 
make,  an  act  of  turning  over,  particularly  turning 
over  a  dish.  She  whambelt  or  wh(Hnmelt  the  tub, 
that  is,  overturned  the  wasbing-pail.— Hweoi^oc, 
turn-act,  any  thing  turned,  a  turned  shell,  a  whelc. 
Hweal,  in  another  sense,  is  blow,  puff  out ;  from 
iiwEOG-LA,  blow-have,  blow ;  whence  hweol-oc, 
HWEALc,  blow-have,  any  thing  blown,  as  a  blister 
or  swelling  from  a  stroke ;  whence  whelk,  a  [am- 
ple, the  mark  of  a  recent  stripe,  in  Greek  helcoSi 
in  X^tin  ulcus. 

Diminutives  are  made  by  AC  or  ao,  and  la,  as 
wal,  turn ;  walc,  a  single  turn,  a  little  turn ; 
STEAL,  a  stiff*  stem  ;  stealc,  a  little  stem,  stalk ; 
3CAG,  agitate ;  scac,  ^tate  frequently,  shake ; 
tal,  tell ;  TALC,  tell  in  little  sentences }  raja, 
a  sharp  point  i  pric-el,  a  little  point,  a  prickle  ; 
wAi>,  a  step ;  wad-la,  make  little  stepa,  waddle ; 
STICK,  adhere,  stop ;  sticxlb,  make  fire^mt  iai- 
pediment.  These  seoaea  of  ao  and  LAunof  aei- 
condary  kind. 
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Note  3  H.  p.  65. 
Words  in  t  are  sometimes  preterite  pBrticiplei 
from  verbs  in  d  or  t»  as  bended^  bent ;  tended, 
lent ;  hitcd,  hit ;  sometimes  they  come  from  cor- 
ruption of  D,  as  meant,  brought,  sought,  wrought, 
salt,  for  SALED,  belonging  to  the  sea ;  dart,  dared, 
driven  ;  miit,  miled,  sofl ;  shift,  scbafed,  moved, 
avoided,  changed  ;  tuft,  tufed,  from  tuf  or  thuf, 
a  green  bush  ;  part,  'from  par,  separate,  in  Latin 
pars,  for  parts,  divided  ;  nut,  for  nuced,  rolled  to- 
gether ;  knot,  for  cnuced,  fixed,  by  being  ndled 
closely  or  compacted ;  knitted.  All  noons  of  this 
kind  had,  in  the  older  dialects,  marks  of  gender, 
that  is,  of  active  power  ;  so  sals,  in  Greek  hau; 
Nucs,  a  nut ;  parts,  a  part ;  cnytta,  a  knot 

Deduction  III. — All  modem  English  woidi 
ending  in  d,  de,  te,  t,  th,  derived  from  any  dia- 
lect, ancient  or  modem,  of  the  Celtic,  Teutonic^ 
Greek,  Latin,  Slavic,  Persic,  and  Sanscrit,  have 
their  terminations  from  da  or  anda,  signs  of  the 
preterite  and  present  participle ;  that  is,  tkey  have 
been  preterite  or  present  participles,  or  they  haie 
been  adjectives  formed  on  the  model  of  such  parti- 
ciples. Consult  Walker's  Rhyming  Dietioiiaiy, 
terminations  above  stated. 

Examples  of  this  rale,  which  comprehends  a 
large  portion  of  the  language,  are  bad,  baod,  bow- 
ed, pliant,  weak,  useless  ;  dread,  dreaoed,  agilBt- 
cd,  fear  j  gad,  ga-ac'd,  sharpened,  a  sharp  stick  or 
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iron ;  lad,  lag'd,  produced,  boni,  a  youth ;  mad, 
mag'd,  moved  ;  add,  from  ad,  aod,  touched ; 
and  u,  a  remainder  of  dare,  give.  Words  in  ED 
are  all  participles  or  participial  adjectives,  as  orbed, 
landed,  minded,  bearded,  handed,  aged. — Deed, 
DAED,  DAGD,  dooc  ;  cotd,  CTRED,  twisted ;  gleed, 
GLiGED,  inflamed ;  need,  nbged,  forced ;  pie'd, 
made  like  a  pie  or  magpie,  speckled  ;  sled,  slaegbd, 
drawn ;  braid,  braeged  or  bhaeced,  woven ;  bud, 
BOGBD,  bogd,  sprung ;  curd,  crud,  chood,  run 
like  milk  ;  mud,  mogd,  wetted^  dust ;  ford,  fared 
or  FoitoD,  passed,  a  passage  ;  third,  thrid,  three* 
ED  ;  ward,  wared,  guarded,  weared,  also  turued  j 
bard,  bared  or  bered,  cried  or  sung  loudly,  which, 
in  the  oldest  Celtic,  must  have  had  some  consigni- 
ficative  of  personal  agency,  now  dropped  in  Welsh 
and  Irish.  Words  in  id,  from  the  French  or  La- 
tin; such  as  candid,  gelid,  rancid,  solid,  vapid,  vi\-id, 
&c.,  are  all  adjectives,  formed  like  aged,  orbed, 
landed,  viz.  having  land,  an  orb,  age.  Candid  is 
whitened,  having  white  ;  gelid,  colded  or  frosted, 
having  cold  *,  rancid,  rank-made,  having  a  rank, 
strong,  rotten  taste ;  solid,  made  finn,  for  solus  ia 
strong,  sound,  whole,  in  a  lump ;  and  metaphoricaU 
ly,-  single,  one.  Many  words  in  ard  are  from  the 
French,  which  anciently  formed  participial  nouns, 
from  derivatives  in  ar  or  er,  as  standar,  a  stander  ; 
standard,  made  a  stander ;  doter,  a  doting  man ; 
dotard  for  dotaeed,  a  man  in  that  state ;  bay,  bav* 
All,  a  bay  horse  ^  bayard,  batared,  one  of  that 
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colour  i  BAs,  low»  base ;  bastbb,  I19  ivjhQ  j|  MmiH 
BASTARD,  one  in  a  base  or  low  stflis^  I^wVuRif 
WISER,  he  who  informs  about  futonfiji  wnAn^ 
one  who  is  in  the  state  of  a  prophet  i  WAgp^Mb 
MASciiEARD^  what  is  in  the  state  oC  4:  grindflt « 
chewer,  from  mascher,  a  chewer^  vis.  ih;  juiivt 
Words  in  and,  end,  ind— 4)and,  BAOSinii  faMMifj 
hus*band,  hus-buoenda^  house^inhabitiQg  j^  )imi§ 
hagend,  seizing,  or  haned,  catdbed.r  4thhIi 
from  de,  down,  and  mand,  ma6AND»  puttiiigbi  9t 
trusting,  ordering.  Demando  was  I  eotnvb  tnuMb 
order,  and  afterwards  ask  by  an  order.-^Bnndi 
bragend,  a  burning,  fiery  object ;  wand,  WAOKHiH 
a  moving,  flexible  rod  ;  grandf  CRASCSKOb^  Vtpnd^ 
ing ;  end,  eacend,  the  joining,  the  bradflTi,  the 
march  or  limit ;  find,  fagend^  catehing,  feeling  | 
tend,  tagend,  drawing,  leaning  ^  desoeadi  fim 
DE,  down,  off,  and  scand,  scagend,  movu^  in  4||j 
direction  with  an  effort,  clambering;  r^dg  M^ 
t^END,  tearing;  prebend,  from  pra£»  fyttht  vd 
habend,  holding,  or  going  on  to  hold  $  aandi  m^ 
GEND,  sinking  or  moving  particles  of  sfa^i^  hOp  i 

thousand,  THUSAND,  TAlHUNS-TAIHUMDfr-TEBinQI^ 
TEN-TENS-TEN,    from    TEGUND,     tyiD^     kwHtinfr 

Words  in  ade,  ide,  ude — gambade^  a  OMfc  flforfr 
by  the  leg,  or  thing  made  for  it,  from  e41UA» 
the  leg,  a  derivative  of  gag,  go ;  brigade  fiqaap 
BRIG  A,  company,  made  into  a  oompaqj^  bo^ 
cade,    braided,    from    BR0C9    embroider^    hwds 
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Hcade^  arcbecU  made  an  arch ;  fade>  fagd,  weak- 
enedf  dimimijifld  in  sfareogth  or  substance  ;  ifaad^ 
SCBAD,  8CCAOED,  coveied ;  giilkde,  done  ndth  a 
grille  or  roasting  iraa ;  &r  in  Teutonic  ora£c  aai 
BRAEC  signify  bum,  broil,  roast ;  being,  fnmi  eac* 
agttaoe  violently,  as  by  fire.  Gril  is  geeaced,  broil 
BBOCEL,  and  roast  socst.— Elide,  from  e,  out,  and 
LABD,  laeqd,  <x  lagd,  driven,  struck,  pressed ; 
bastinade,  done  with  a  bastou,  a  dub,  from  bagt, 
BUT,  struck,  an  instrument  of  striking  j  bide, 
BiGD,  settled,  dwelt ;  slide,  sligd,  slipped ;  bride, 
BRAECED,  espoused;  camerade, CHAMBERED,  friend; 
raticide,  from  vates,  wagths,  a  speaker  of  future 
events  ;  and  cid-a,  a  killer,  from  cwigd,  cut ;  ode, 
s  song,  from  aeid  or  gaqd,  played,  sung :  thevaib 
AEiD  is  in  Teutonic  gidd.  All  words  in  tude  are 
«f  this  form ;  flen,  full ;  flem-it,  for  plehid, 
filled ;  FLENiT-uoEN,  made  filled,  viz.  in  the 
filled  state.  The  consignificative  da,  done,  is 
thrice  found  in  rectitude;  rec,  reach,  sttetch} 
«ECT,  Straight ;  bbctjt,  strutted ;  bectitodw, 
straightbd-bd-sn  ;  in  English  straightneu,  in  VU 
sigothic  RAiHTXiNs,  foT  RAiHT'iG-EN-s,  rigfatnen. 
Words  in  t— «heat,  ceatt,  cwigt,  or  cwjuixd, 
played,  w^ed,  sported  with ;  feat,  tact,  dtaae, 
a  deed;  flat,  plaot,  broaden'd;  ^t,  flagt,  a 
tweadth ;  boat,  bagt,  moved,  steered ;  rat,  raot, 
rudied,  run  with  ^eed  ;  erect,  out.ebced,  ftrctsk-  ' 
ed  out  or  up;  neet,  quuced,  joiied,  inatDb> 
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ed,  proper ;  hatched,  haecced^  hewed,  a  dmg  In 
which  matter  is  hewed  ;  buffet,  buffed,  beat,  aa 
of  having  been  buffed ;  jet»  jaced,  cast,  spouted ; 
market,  from  merc,  trade,  the  traded  place ;  vaN 
let,  a  little  man,  a  boy,  from  var,  a  man.  Let  is  a 
compound  of  la  and  ed,  which  makes  diminatiYefl^ 
as  dribblet,  circlet,  bandelet,  bullet,  a  little  ball ; 
batlet,  a  little  bat.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  Tea- 
tonic  made  diminutives  by  la,  as  batela,  a  little 
bat;  waerila,  a  little  man;  circulus,  a  little  ring, 
FiLioLA,  a  little  daughter  ;  but  the  darker  ages  add- 
ed EI)  or  £T,  and  formed  batelette,  vabelet, 

CIRCULET,  FILIOLETTE,  FILLETTE. 

Words  in  ant,  ent,  int,  ont,  unt,  are  all 
formed  on  the  present  participle,  as  secant,  cut- 
ting ;  mendicant,  begging ;  significant,  signify- 
ing ;  infant,  not  speaking ;  verdant,  greenilig^ 
that  is  in  actual  verdure ;  miscreant,  unbelieving ; 
arrogant,  asking  or  demanding  to  himself;  valiant, 
having  actual  and  present  strength ;  gallant,  having 
present  gaiety,  or  courtesy  ;  vigilant,  having  pie- 
sent  watchfulness ;  abundant,  having  overflow  or 
abundance ;  tenant,  a  holding  ground ;  gnmt, 
graecend,  reaching,  giving ;  rant,  raoand,  roar- 
ing, making  noise  by  action  or  words ;  cadent, 
falling;  tangent,  touching;  scent,  from  sentio^ 
which  is  from  sagent,  or  segent,  seise,  citdi, 
with  any  power  of  the  body  or  mind.  Sapio,.  from 
sag-pa,  catch  with  the  taste,  is  from  the  same  radi- 

10 
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cil.  Sapient  is  judging,  discerning ;  sapients  is 
literally  judging-he,  for  sa  is  he,  or  she,  or  it,  if  the 
object  be  viewed  as  an  active.  Saous,  in  old  Latin, 
was  a  man  perceiving  the  future,  and  sag-ac-b  is 
he  possessed  of  discernment  of  any  kind. 

Lochiel !  Lochiel,  my  aigbt  I  rosy  seal. 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  will  reveal. 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  lil'e  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  tlieir  shadows  before. 

Words  in  lent  are,  in  many  instances,  affected 
in  tlieir  signification  by  the  power  of  two  coiisigni- 
ficatives,  viz.  by  la,  hold,  and  kt,  the  sign  of 
the  present  participle:  so  luculent,  which  is  not 
the  same  as  lucent,  for  this  reason :  luc,  shine, 
makes  lucend,  or  lucent,  shining :  the  lucent 
fields  signify  the  shining  fields,  the  fields  actually 
emitting  light,  or  existing  under  tight ;  and  lucid 
fields  signify  fields  put  in  or  under  light,  and  re- 
maining in  that  slate ;  but  the  introduction  of  la 
changes  the  sense,  and  luculus,  which  may  have 
been  used  in  old  Latin,  signifies  he  light-holding, 
or  having  of  light ;  that  is,  either  bright,  not  ab- 
solutely light  or  clear,  but  clearish.  According- 
ly, luculentus  is  lucol-end-s,  he  having  a  lightish 
state.  It  is  not  implied  in  la  that  the  light  is  leu> 
ened,  though  la  is  generally  taken  in  that  sense. 
It  is  affirmed  only  that  light  is  had  or  possessed. 
All  the  dialects  of  the  general  language  have  many 
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verbs^  adjectives^  and  nouns  componndii  iridi  la; 
in  which  the  sense  is  not  of  that  kmd,  wUeb  is 
grammatically  termed  diminutive.  La  has  a  £au- 
nutive  effect,  chiefly  when  annexed  to  mmiu^  as 
puer  in  Latin,  a  boy ;  puer-ul-us,  a  liCtlfi  boj  ;  6a^ 
a  torch ;  fac-ul-a,  a  little  torch ;  ager,  si  fidd ; 
agerulum  or  agellum,  a  little  field ;  acidii%  shaip 
to  taste ;  acidulus,  a  little  sharp.  The  leasoa 
of  this  signification  is,  that  to  have  the  qnalite 
of  any  object  admits  of  a  greater  or  less  d^ree : 
acid  is  positively  sharp,  but  acid-ul,  aharp-hsfing 
or  bearing,  may  imply  only  a  tinge,  or  digfat  por« 
tion  of  acid.  The  same  reason  applies  in  conupcuads 
of  AC,  oc  ;  AG,  OG  ;  iG,  IK  ;  and  other  nrieties  ef 
AG,  have.  Lamb,  a  lamb;  lamb-io,  lamb-liamig} 
that  is,  either  possessing  Iambs,  or  having  mmflthing 
of  a  lamb,  a  kind  of  lamb ;  lamb-ig-en,  lannnkiiy 
lambkin,  made  to  have  the  nature  of  a  lamb»  a  ¥017 
little  lamb,  from  lamb,  ig,  have ;  and  ka,  make }  a 
form  common  in  Teutonic  and  Gredc  ;  so  Foui^  a 
town ;  POL-icH-NE,  a  townikin.  Aocordiii^  totfaott 
obser>'ations  must  be  explained  turbulent,'  in  At 
state  of  making  disturbance  ;  fraudidenty  in  tha 
tive  state  of  doing  fraud  ;  virulent,  actively 
venom ;  corpulent,  actually  hdding  a  bodj,  a  laigl 
body, — for  all  such  derivatives  tend  to  an  enhaaeed 
sense,  arising  from  the  active  unicm  of  hA,  holdf  ar 
have  i  and  the  present  participle. 

Words  in  ment  possess  two  powerfid  eoi 
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cative  parts,  viz.  ma.  make,  «nd  ent,  sign  of  the 
p^sent  participle.    Though  some  of  them  are  half 
Teutonic,  as  gannent,  bodement,  batement,  preach- 
ment, Sic,  &c.  the  model  of  them  is  Latin.     Add 
MA,  or  its  varieties,  to  any  verb ;  it  gives  the  verb  ui 
active  sense  of  make,  or  made  ;  so  auo,  increase ; 
AUOUA,  increase^make,  or  increased  by  making  the 
action  of  the  verb ;  join,  ent,  equal  to  ing  in  mo- 
dem English,    you  have   augment,    an   increase- 
making.     Such  forms  are  participial  in  Greek  and 
Sanscrit  j  but  in  Latin  they  are  used  only  as  nouna, 
with  UM,  the  sign  of  the  neuter-gender,  annexed, 
which  is  lost  in  English.     Augment,  ornament, 
testament,  ligament,  cement,  kc.  were  originally,  as 
to  sense,  increasing,  adorning,  witnessing,  or  shovr- 
ing,  binding,  joining ;  by  adding  uh,  they  denoted 
the  increasing,  adorning,  witnessing,  &c.  that  is, 
the  thing  which  increased,  adorned,  testified ;  but 
in  the  dark  ages,  words  in  hent  retained  or  recover- 
ed their  ancient  active  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  re- 
galement, the  act  of  regaling ;  bombardmoit,  the 
act  of  bombarding ;  infeoffinent,  the  act  or  deed  of 
infeofiing  j  and  in  many  others.  We  can  say— duiv 
ing  the  refreshment  of  the  troops,  for  during  the 
refreshing :   They  had  an  entertainment,  viz.  a 
meal :  In  the  entertainment,  for  in  the  entertain- 
ing.    Here  the  word  is  both  a  verbal  and  a  sub- 
stantive noun  ;  but  this  double  sense  takes  place 
only  in  more  modem  examples ;  -for  it  would  not  be 
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Latin,  French,  or  English,  to  say  in  aegmailo  Ar 
in  secando,  dans  le  segment  for  en  cmfmat,  or  in 
the  segment  for  in  the  cutting. 

Words  in  rt,  with  scarcely  an  exceptiont  arepi^ 
terite  participles  of  words  in  ar,  er,  tr,  or,  md  ur; 
varieties  of  ra.  They  resemble  words  in  rd  ;  lo  sfavb 
8TYRED,  moved,  amotion ;  covert,  covered,  aoover; 
girt,  gyred,  girded,  a  girt;  art,  ared,  wrong^ 
joined,  fitted,  a  trade  or  practice ;  skirt,  sktbed^ 
divided,  the  edge  of  a  robe ;  snort,  sntred,  sneer- 
ed, a  sound  through  the  nose ;  shirt,  sgtred^  a 
short  linen  dress,  called  in  Greek  colobiok  ;  a  cat 
or  short  dress,  a  cutty*sark ;  sort,  sortit,  comeoo^ 
produced,  race,  kind. 

English  words  in  ist,  from  the  Ghreek  isiRS,  or 
Latin  ist  a,  were  formed  as  follows :  soph^m^  wm, 
from  SEF  in  Teutonic,  and  sap  in  Latin,  perceive 
with  the  external  or  internal  faculties.  Soph  is 
the  old  genitive,  wise-make,  or  work ;  sopms- 
TA,  wised,  made  wise ;  sophist-a,  or  Es,  he  who 
performs  or  practises  wisdom.  The  noun  mast 
first  be  considered,  then  the  personal  termination. 
In  Teutonic  such  nouns  are  not  uncommon,  for  in- 
stance, BiRST  or  BRisT,  for  BRicsT,  R  breaking; 
BACST,  for  BAC-s-ED,  a  baking ;  brewst,  for  bbocst, 
a  brewing  ;  maltst,  a  malting.  Observe  each  of 
these  nouns  are  preterite  in  their  formation«  for 
BRic-s,  BAc-s,  MALT-s,  iu  the  old  language,  woidd 
have  signified  break-make,  bake»make,  malt-make ; 
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and  BRicsT^  bacst,  maltst,  would  haTe  meant 
broke,  baked,  malted.  Add  to  one  of  these  ra, 
A,  or  SA,  worker, — all  three  consignifieatives  of  per- 
son ;  you  have  bacst-er  or  Baxter,  bacst-a  or 
BACST'Es,  he  who  practises  baking.  Sophist-es 
is  he  who  practises  the  making  of  wise  men,  which, 
like  other  arts,  may  be  done  with  different  abi- 
lities. The  English  words  in  ast,  ist,  ost, 
TJST,  are  preterite  participles  of  verbs  in  sa,  or 
descendants  of  sta,  formed  by  imitation,  after  the 
distinct  senses  of  sa  and  ta  were  lost.  Examples 
are  brewst,  a  browst,  a  brewing,  from  broc-st,  for 
braec,  is  boil ;  yest,  ga-ah-st,  what  is  blown  or 
puffc,  barm ;  blast,  blagst,  a  blow  ;  fast,  facst, 
fixed  i  gast,  ga-ag-st,  terrified,  awed ;  least,  litst, 
LiTisT,  diminished ;  best,  iiaetst,  command ; 
midst,  midist,  midemist,  put  among,  put  in  the 
mid  part.  Latin  words  in  estus  are  of  the  same 
class,  as  modus,  a  measure ;  mod-^s-t-us,  measured, 
kept  in  measure  or  bounds ;  moles,  a  mass,  a  weight ; 
moI*es-tus,  made  heavy,  heavisome,  burdensome. 
The  terminations  ist  in  Greek,  est  iu  Latin,  isT, 
aest,  ST,  and  their  varieties,  in  Teutonic,  were,  m 
later  ages,  all  applied  from  imitation  rather  than 
from  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  sense.  We  have 
simplist,  fabulist,  humanist,  lutanist,  purist,  &c.  in 
our  language,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  strict  philo- 
logy. 

Words  in  th  and  the,-— examples,  loath,  lath, 
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LAOTH,  LAGD,  attadced,  hostile^  lkalflAil$  md^ 
RAGTH,  BAGDy  hasted,  sped,  eariy,  raid j  |  miAf 
8MIGTH,  SMIGD,  smited ;  smith-a,  he  itfao  IbUom  t 
beating  art ;  month,  moneth,  mohkd^  mooned,  a 
moon's  period ;  fifth,  fifed,  fived,  the  fived  day ; 
the  sixed  day,  the  sevened  day,  the  twenti-e^ 
the  hund-raed-eth,  the  hundreded  diy.  RlItl^ 
REWETH,  REWED,  from  RIG,  feel  sharp,  pmigent 
pain,  as  in  repentance  or  strong  pHy;  heaidi, 
reared,  the  place  of  the  har,  or  burning  cods ; 
with,  a  contraction  of  withra,  turned^  finom  wigd^ 
turned ;  breadth,  brbacded,  the  broadened ;  bi&ik^ 
breweth,  from  broc,  boil.  Brocweo  ia  brewed^ 
that  is,  expressed  by  boiling. — Sloth,  blowetHi 
or  slaweth,  SLA  wed,  from  slao,  craep^  i^ 
along  ;  whence  slug,  a  creeping  snail,  and  dnggaid, 
a  slow  man  ;  warmth,  warmed,  from  wann  ;  bood^ 
BOTH,  BOGTH,  BOGED,  dwclt,  a  thing  raised  ftr 
dwelling  under  ;  sooth  for  suneth,  suned,  finned, 
solid ;  troth,  treweth,  trugeth,  trooed,  tried, 
felt  by  pressure  to  be  solid  ;  north,  ntred,  darion- 
ed  :  in  Icelandic  Niordr  or  Niorthr  is  a  {^atit,  who 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  temples  and  images  cf 
the  gods,  a  kind  of  subservient  deity  or  prielt 
(See  the  Edda,  Vafthrudnismal,  Stroph.  88: 
Naurvi  or  Niorfvi,  in  the  same  story,  Stroph.  C5, 
is  called  the  Father  of  Night.)  Naurvi,  which  mg" 
nifies  dusky,  depressed,  dark,  an  epithet  nearly  the 
same  in  sense  and  derivation  with  niger,  is  dedar- 
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ed  in  the  Edda  to  be  the  father  of  Nott,  ni^t* 
She  was  married  to  one  Naglfar,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son,  Audr,  emptiness ;  then  to  one  Anar,  by 
whom  she  had  lord,  the  earth ;  and,  last  of  all,  to 
Dellingr,  the  twilight,  or  darkling  time,  the  period 
of  light  and  darkness  joined  together.  By  DelK 
ingr  she  had  Dagr,  day. 

Other  words  in  th  and  the  are  breathe,  braecd, 
sent  out,  expired,  blown;  eath,  boatu,  agad. 
moved,  hastened,  made  quick  or  ready,  easy ;  birth, 

BERBTH,  BAEItTH,  BEEIED,   bom,  bfOUgfat  i    slieath, 

6CEAGTH,  sceaggd,  covered,  the  cover;  mirth, 
MiRETH,  HiRGBTH,  MiRiGED,  rejoiced  by  gestures 
expressive  of  pleasure  or  amusement. 

All  words  in  r,  er,  or  or,  in  any  variety  of  ra, 
which  have  D,  de,  t,  te,  or  th,  or  the,  before  the 
said  varieties  of  R,  are  nouoa  or  veiba  of  action,  form- 
ed on  preterite  or  present  participles,  or  on  words 
descending  from  them. — Examples,  father,  paod, 
got,  getting ;  FADER,  a  getter :  mother,  hood, 
fared,  breeding ;  mod-er,  a  breeder :  brother,  broo, 
bred,  bom ;  brod-er,  one  of  the  same  breed :  us- 
ter,  swist,  for  swagst,  own  kin ;  swist-ab,  one 
of  our  own  family  i  calendar,  an  almanack,  he  m 
it  who  calls  the  banning  or  days  of  the  month, 
from  CALEND,  calling  these ;  reader,  he,  she,  it 
that  makes  reading ;  adder,  a  biter,  from  agi^ 
bitten,  poisoned  by  biUog ;  padder,  he  who  keept 
the  road,  or  w^ks  it  on  foot,  from  pai^  rAos; 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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walked^  a  road ;  dodder,  what  fbmu  boiliet  or 
knots,  from  dod»  a  bush,  dood  or  tood,  gimm ; 
rudder,   roder,  rogder,  he  or  it  that  rows  or 
moves  the  ship.     Sender,  bender,  holder,  feeder, 
and  the  like,  are  self-evident. — Remainder,  bb- 
MAiNEDEK,  or  REMANENDER,  what  remains^  or  k 
remaining ;  joinder,  from  joindure  or  jointuu^ 
join-making,  the  joining ;  hinder,  make  hind,  fiom 
HiNED,  kept  down,  kept  back,  thrust  down,  im> 
peded.    (See  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  in 
the  word  hin  and  hegn.) — Sunder,  one makii^ 
that  is,  made  into  single  or  separate  diTisioiii^ 
from  suND,  solid,  united,  sound,  one  {  order,  litei^ 
ally  rowed,  ranked,  ranged,  made  inte^  rowi^  fimn 
OROD,  a  line ;  solder,  sold-making,  from  soled, 
preterite  of  sal  or  seal,  tie,  join,  cement ;  pound- 
er, pound-maker,  from  pumd,  pooekd,  pigend» 
pouncing,  stamping.     Observe  that  d  is  eaphodc^ 
not  a  consignificative,  in  thunder,  thukr  or  THUtf- 
ER,  noise-making ;  and  in  two  or  three  other  words* 
Hither  is  hider,  hi,  this  placCi  Bi*Df  here'd,  or 
brought  here,  and  hider  here*making^  bahAg^ 
ing  to  here.     Thither  is  thi,  that  plaoe,  thiIH 
thered,  thider,  belonging  or  rdating  to  tlieie^ 
Other  is,  in  Visigothic,  anthar,  ak,  cm,  akob^ 
made  one,  oneM,  amoder,  pertaining  to^  w  aaakiiif 
a  single  one. 

All  words  from  the  Latin,  or  its  dialects,  la  at  ar 
in  TOR,  in  itor  and  vtor,  are  preterite  pastkifiss 
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lugmented  by  the  consigaificative  of  action  or  pw- 
eonal  i^ncj ;  so  deprecator,  one  who  deprecates, 
from  deprecatus ;  mediator,  from  mediatus,  put 
in  the  middle ;  gla^ator,  from  gladiatus,  sword- 
ed;  actor,  from  actus,  donej  traitor,  from  tbayed^ 
TRBOED,  given  up,  betrayed  ;  tutor,  defender,  from 
tutus,  defended,  protected.  All  words  in  dlek 
and  TLER,  whether  from  rerbs  in  lb,  as  settler, 
kiudler,  fondler,  meddler ;  from  settle  j  from 
8AGTEL,  ciNDEL,  cw^GEND,  raising  fire  or  light ; 

FOKDEL,    from    FON,    FAOEN,    FEAOEN,    a   BOft  silly 

creature,  a  fool ;  hedel,  or  middle,  intermix  oaft> 
self  by  beginning  to  act ;  or  from  nouns,  as  sacU 
dter,  girdler,  idler,  fiddler ;  from  saedel,  a  seat ; 
GTEDEL,  a  girth  or  girt ;  agdel,  spoiled,  void, 
empty  ;  fidel,  from  figd,  a  string,  a  tier  -,  contain 
a  preterite  participle  or  a  word  of  that  order. 

All  English  words  in  amcy,  enct  ;  or  in  ancb, 
ENCE  i  if  formed  afler  the  Latin  antia  or  entia,  or 
the  Greek  anteia  ;  involve  a  present  participle  and 
the  consigniBcatives  lo  and  a.  A  marks  the  agencj 
as  feminine.  So  radiance  and  radiancy,  from  ra- 
dioantiga  or  RADIANTIA.  Radioant  IB  raying, 
shedding  rays,  radiant ;  and  Baoioant-io,  radiant- 
having  ;  and  marked  as  an  act  or  action,  with  A  tbe 
sign  of  the  feminine  gender.  Ardency,  abd,  from 
AG-AR-AD,  burnt,  bum  ;  ardent,  bumiug,  ardent^ 
IG,  having thatactor  quality;  ardent-io-a,  ardenT- 
lA.     Observe  that  a  not  only  marks  the  agency. 
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but  seems  to  have  the  power  of  ag,  have.  For 
compare  abstract  nouns  in  tude  with  those  in  amce; 
TENOENTiA,  for  iustancc,  with  magnitudo;  the 
force  of  the  repeated  consignificative  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary in  forming  those  classes  of  words :  tend, 
stretch ;  TENDENT,  stretching;  tendenT'IG,  stretch- 
ing-have, or»  as  it  would  be  in  English^  stretchingy ; 
then  tendent-ig-a,  having  that  active  quaUty: 
MAGNy  great ;  magnit,  greated,  made  great ;  luo- 
NiTUDiN,  the  being  put  into  the  state  of  great  The 
Teutonic  nation  made  these  abstracts  in  an  easy 
way ;  aroentia  would,  among  them,  have  been 

BRINNING   or    BRINST  ;    TENDENTIA,    the    drift,    OT 

DRiFiNCG,  the  STRAECING  or  to-wcnding;  and  mag- 
nitudo, the  MIKIL-IG-ENS,  MIKILEIMS,   OF  WCIL- 

NYSSE. 

All  English  words  in  anty,  enty,  inty,  or  in 
ty,  from  a  French  or  Franco-Latin  source,  in- 
clude a  present  or  preterite  participle,  or  woidi 
formed  after  these.  The  Latin  tia  was  corrupted 
into  TIE  or  ty,  and  confounded  with  the  Teutonic 
III  or  IG,  in  modem  English  written  t.  Latin  ab- 
stracts in  tas  or  tats,  as  puritas  and  sanctitas,  be- 
came, in  some  European  dialects,  puritade,  santi- 
tade ;  purita,  and  santita ;  in  others  purite  and  saint- 
ite,  and  in  English  puritie,  sanctitie ;  purity,  ano- 
tity. 

Deduction  IV. — All  English  words  in  ak, 


J 
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AN£»  £ANy  ENE,  EBN,  IN»  INE,  AINy  AIH£»  £MN»  ON, 

OAN,  ONE,  OWN,  UN^  UNE,  derived  from  the  Tea* 
tonic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  ar  the  modem  dia- 
lects of  these,  involve  the  consignifieative  na,  which^. 
in  the  early  stages  of  language,  formed  preterite 
participles  and  possessive  nouns,  in  the  model  of 
those  participles.  Words  from  the  Oriental  an4 
other  languages,  not  belonging  to  those  which  are. 
the  subject  of  this  woric,  are  excepted* 

This  deduction  relates  to  the  words  contained  in 
more  than  seventy  pages  of  Walker's  Dictionary. 
Examples  are  ban,  booen,  proclaimed,  s  proclami^ 
tion }  an,  eacen,  acn,  umted,  one ;  acian,  scea- 
GEN,  cut,  a  cutter,  a  sword ;  dean^  clagek,  lilU 
ed,  rubbed,  made  dear;  dean,  doten,  dbcaii» 
decanos,  tenthed  man,  belonging  to  ten  ;  maney 
magena,  high  or  raised  part  of  the  neck ;  than^ 
THEGEN,  served,  a  servant ;  bane,  baoeh,  beateop 
stung,  death-blow ;  vicine,  from  vie,  a  dwelling  $ 
vic-EN,  villaged,  belonging  to  the  dwdlingy  near 
to  it,  within  or  about  it ;  sane,  bwaobMi  i0ii|id» 
strong,  whole;  wane,  wacbn,  dhwtniiJied»  deciy | 
pine,  POEN,  PAOEN,  paid^  or  piobn,  torture^  par* 
haps  a  little  confounded  with  feo,  money  or  tiittle  {, 
fine,  FAOEN,  wrought,  polished^  made  handaoi—  { 
faecn  or  FACN,  deceitful,  cunning,  aubtlcb  fi^tei 
FAC,  feign ;  discipline,  from  discipiilina»  the  <act 
of  being  treated  like  a  schokr  or  learoeib  bmn 
discipulus ;  humane,  from  homanus,  prnbiU j  hopiir 
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nanus,  he-belonging-to  a  man,  man-like,  feeUng  or 
acting  like  a  man  ;  saline,  from  sal  and  na»  sdt- 
ed,  made  of  salt,  pertaining  to  salt ;  can-ine,  per* 
taining  to  a  dog ;  tribune,  belonging  to  a  trifa^ 
he  who  is  the  tribe-man. 

In  Latin  and  Greek  nouns  of  the  derifatife 
species  in  ainos,  einos,  onos,  inus,  akus^  vsvs, 
&e.,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  diph^ 
thong  or  long  vowel  is  a  relic  of  ao,  io,  oo,  or 
UG,  which,  in  ancient  times,  stood  before  the  con- 
significative  na.  So  algos,  pain ;  algeinos,  pain- 
ful, for  ALG-iG-EN-os  ;  DEOS,  fear ;  deinos,  for  ds« 
iG-ENos ;  AGLA,  shiniug,  lustre  ;  agl-ag-igs^  ag« 
LAios,  splendid.  In  Homer's  age,  they  still  le- 
tained  the  vowels  produced  by  changing  g  into  a 
vowel,  or  rather  by  expelling  it ;  and  so  permitting 
the  preceding  and  following  vowels  to  meet.  We 
find  DEEiNos  for  deinos,  and  algeeinos  for  al^ 
GEiNos  ;  and  the  same  in  many  other  words.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  original  models  of  salinus,  humanns^ 
importunus,  and  the  like,  had  ag,  or  some  of  its 
varieties,  between  the  radical  and  na.  The  diflfer- 
ence  of  sense  consisted  in  the  effects  of  ig  and  na 
joined  ;  thus  sal,  salt ;  salik,  made  salt,  w  lite* 
rally  salted  ;  sal*ig»in,  made  to  have  the  nature  of 
salt,  saltish. 

Other  words  in  ka  are  glean,  gligen,  gathered 
perform  gathering ;  quean,  cwigen-o,  bred,  a  hreedU 
er,  a  woman  ;  yean,  eacen,  bred,  breed  $  hsa,  vi- 
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OEV,  waved,  s  waver,  a  fan  (  geman,  ceuaobn^ 
mixed,  unsacred ;  common,  mean,  a  common  man  ; 
yeoman,  commoner ;  moan,  maoe!«,  sounded,  com- 
plaint, groan.  A  groan,  graoeh,  is  a  cry  sent  out, 
a  clear  cry ;  but  magen  is  a  dull  cry,  made  with 
the  mouth  not  open,  through  the  nose.  Grao  is 
cry  out,  whence  gragt,  gbbt,  greet,  weep  or  sa- 
lute with  a  cry  ;  grugel,  growl,  snarl ;  grogent, 
grunt ;  while  mao,  beside  mane  or  moan,  produced 
MOO,  mug,  and  muc,  bellow  through  the  nose ; 
MYR  or  MUR,  murmur;  murn,  from  muren, 
mourned,  complained,  and  many  others. — Roan, 
RODEN,  having  a  red  quah'ty ;  pan,  patin,  a  kind 
of  pat  or  pot ;  span,  spagen,  a  hand-grasp ;  also 
grasped ;  tan,  tagen,  thicken  or  di:es3  skin  by 
tugging }  swan,  swagen,  sounded,  the  bird  that 
sings ;  den,  dign  or  digen,  dug,  hollowed,  a  hol- 
lowed place,  a  vale  j  keen,  cwicen,  vivid,  quick, 
bold.  In  German  keck  for  cwic  is  bold. — Blun, 
blegene,  blown,  a  blister;  stain,  stacen  or  sta- 
gen',  a  thing  stamped  in,  a  blot  made  with  force  ; 
main,  meagen,  powerful,  chief,  greatest;  strun, 
sTitACEN^  a  stretched  body,  voice,  race ;  but  strain, 
kindred,  is  from  streund  or  strynde,  a  getting  ; 
mountain,  Montana  or  montagena,  elevated, 
made  like  mons  or  momts,  a  height ;  vaio,  tacbn, 
empty }  vein,  vigen,  a  way,  a  race,  a  course,  ft 
blood-race,  the  Anglo-Saxon  aedre-weoga  ;  fin, 
figen,  flied,  moved,  swum  ;  fbn,  a  fool,  feaoek  or 
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FOGEN,  a  weak,  soft  creature ;  taloniy  tagIjon,  fiom 
TAG,  catch,  or  tag,  the  toe ;  felon,  fbgl,  Intingi 
sharp,  severe,  he  who  has  done  a  cruel  deed ;  moon, 
MONA,  grown,  waxed,  or  shone ;  moh-a,  he  who 
waxes ;  soon,  suK,  swugun,  quick,  continuoiu^ 
immediate ;  earn,  ear-en,  giuned,  from  ear  or 
EACER,  increase,  gain ;  earn,  in  Scotish,  ecMgo- 
late,  from  trn,  a  common  transpoutioa  of  miL 
Runnet  is  that  by  which  milk  is  run. 

Since  iiaething's  awa^  as  we  can  learn. 

The  kirn's  to  kim^  and  milk  to  earn, 

Gae  butt  the  house^  lass^  and  waken  my  bainii 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben. 
The  servant  gaed  quhar  the  dochter  lay  ; 
The  sheits  war  cauld>  scho  was  away. 
And  fast  to  her  gudwife  'gan  say, 

Scho's  aff  wi'  the  Gaberlunxie  man. 

Since  nothing  is  gone^  that  we  can  discover. 

The  chum  must  now  be  churned^  and  the  milk  curdki 

Go  to  the  kitchen^  girl,  and  awake  my  child. 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  into  the  parlour. 
The  servant  went  where  the  daughter  had  her  bed ; 
The  sheets  were  cold^  she  was  gone : 
Then  quickly  she  began  to  say  to  her  mistreM, 

She  is  away  with  the  wandering  beggar. 

To  the  above  list  may  be  added — dawn^  daoev, 
dayed,  the  coming  of  day ;  dun^  doben,  doll  or 
dark  in  colour,  but  dun,  dwogen^  strike,  kamk ; 
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yawn^  geone,  geogen,  open ;  own,  agn,  agen, 
held,  possessed,  proper  ;  un  and  an,  wocen,  wacn, 
deficient,  wanting,  not ;  mom,  morgen,  dawned, 
shone  or  increased  ;  turn,  trin,  trigen,  roll,  run, 
move  around ;  western,  westeren,  belonging  to 
wester,  that  is,  towards  the  west ;  urn,  ursna,  for 
woRNA,  a  water  jar ;  lorn,  loren,  lost ;  yearn, 
GEORN  or  grin,  for  graecen,  reach  after,  long  for* 
To  GROKE,  in  Scotish,  is  to  stretch  for  meat  like 
a  dog.  Gredig,  is  hungry  in  Visigothic,  and 
GRiDHNE,  in  Indian,  is  the  same  thing. — Dem, 
DiGEREN,  hid ;  stem,  styr-en,  the  steerage } 
quern,  cwearen,  whatever  goes  round,  a  hand- 
mill  or  a  churn  ;  iron,  yren,  metallic.  Aiz,  abr, 
from  AGER,  melting,  is  metal  of  any  kind. 

All  words  in  sion  and  tion,  derived  from  Latin 
abstract  nouns  in  sio  and  tio,  which  had  lONis  in 
the  genitive,  and  in  early  times  ion  in  the  nomi- 
native, are  old  present  participles,  constructed  on 
the  preterite  participle  ;  so  rasus,  shaven  ;  rasion, 
shaving,  a  contraction  of  rasigong  ;  natus,  bom ; 
NATION,  natigong,  a  bearing,  a  brooding,  a  race, 
family,  nation.  This  rule  has  no  exceptionsy  if 
the  words  be  abstract  nouns. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  French,  formed  nouns  in  onb^  or 
ON,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  present  par* 
ticiple,  though  the  derivation  was  concealed  by  the 
way  of  writing.    Examples  are  troncoi  a  stump  of 
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a  tree  ;  tronc-oke  ;  in  French  tboncrbciv,  aitick 
of  a  short  truncated  kind  ;  FLA8C9  a  flagon  {ilAi* 
COKE,  a  flask'like  vessel }  pokt,  a  bridge ;  PONTmn^ 
a  kind  of  bridge  ;  bal,  a  ball ;  BALONXy  a  kind  of 
ball,  a  ball-like  maehinet  a  balloon ;  sAiJk,  a  itMini ; 
SALOME,  a  kind  of  room.  The  idea  of  big»  nflMpi- 
ly,  or  ugly,  was  at  length  attached  to  some  nonns 
of  this  order.     In  Teutonic  their  fbnn  wonUL  be 

TROKCONG,  FLASCONG,  PONTUNG,  BALONO^  aALQia^ 

or  SALONG,  a  trunking,  flascing,  ponting,  faalfin^ 
Baling.  We  say  a  steading  of  houses,  a  holding  of 
land,  a  calling,  or  trade ;  while  on  the  oondncnt 
they  use  mansione,  tenimento,  and  vocaitonx. 
The  use  of  on  is  remarkable  in  homuncioh,  from 
HOMUNCio  in  Latin.  Homin  is  a  man ;  homiv-ic- 
UL-us,  or  HoMUNcuLUs,  a  mannikin,  or  m  hav^ic- 
L£  ;  and  homuncion,  for  homin*ic*ig*ong,  a  kav^ 
ici-iNG,  or  MANiKiEiNG,  a  kind  of  mannikin,  ipm^ 
thing  less  than  a  little  man. 

The  philologist  must  distinguish  words  in.oir, 
ONE,  and  other  varieties  of  omg,  from  those  that 
terminate  in  the  varieties  of  na.  Dudgeon,  sent 
cheon,  luncheon,  habergeon,  hals-bbobo»okg,  are 
examples. 

Diminutives  in  ig-en  owe  their  sense  to  ag^ot 
IG  as  much  as  to  na.  So  cat,  a  cat ;  cat-ig^  he« 
longing  to  a  cat,  of  the  nature  of  a  cat,  alittlecat} 
cat-ig-en,  a  catkin,  a  little  cat ;  wiL,  a  oontFMtun 

pf  William  ;  wil-ig,  belonging  to  Will,  little  Wiilf 

10 
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Willie ;  wiLio-EN,  Wilkm,  little  Will ;  otr,  « 
garmeat ;  gtrikin,  jerkin,  a  little  coat ;  bod,  from 
Bobo,  a  stab,  push ;  bodkin,  a  little  etabber.  In 
German,  leibe,  love ;  leibchin,  a  little  Iotb  ;  lo 
in  the  German  ballad  of  Lenore, 

Schon  Liebchen  ahurzte,  sprang  untl  schwang 

Sii:l)  auf  das  Ross  behende  ; 

Wohl  uiti  den  trauten  Reiter  schUng 

Sie,  ihre  lilienhiinde. 

The  fair  maid  tack'd  her  dress,  sprung  and 
Mounted  herself  on  the  horw,  actively 
Glad  about  the  rider  threw 
She  her  lily  hands. 

Note  3  I.  p.  73. 
All  Teutonic  words  in  mb  are  not  pure  com- 
pounds of  niA  and  ba.  There  is  a  tendency  to  in- 
sert  b,  for  the  sake  of  the  sound,  after  such  combi- 
nations as  lim,  forLiTHH,  a  joint }  cnim  forcRUaic, 
a  breaking  or  nibbing  down ;  and  lau,  for  laoh, 
a  thing  produced  or  bred,  a  lamb.  There  is  a  si- 
milar tendency  observable  in  humble,  for  HUHiLSt 
from  iiuMiLUS  ;  tremble,  for  tbemilb  ;  dissemble, 
for  DissiMiLE  or  DissEULE,  and  in  many  other 
words  of  that  form  in  the  European  languages. 
The  Sanscrit  has  examples  of  the  same  nature.  P 
is  inserted  in  some  instances  for  a  like  purpose. 
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Note  S  K.  p.  74. 
We  find  in  Teutonic  deao,  moisture ;  dsaoio^ 
dewy,  moist ;  danc,  for  deagincg,  having  a  mcaA 
nature,  dank  ;  damp,  for  deancba,  or  deagincba, 
having  a  dank  nature :  bag,  strong,  poignaiit,  vie* 
lent ;  raxc,  for  ragincg,  strong  in  taste,  smell ; 
ramp,  having  a  keen  strong  smell  like  a  goat. 
Owing  to  the  various  senses  of  rag,  the  componnds 
have  various  significations,  even  in  the  same  iSu^ 
lect.  Rank  grass  is. grass  grown  high,  from  rag, 
grow  like  a  stalk;  and  rang,  in  An^o-Sax- 
on,  means  grown  erect,  tall,  stiff,  proud  ;  some  of 
which  senses  may  be  from  rag,  extend,  raise.  To 
ramp,  in  some  dialects,  is  to  creep,  from  rag,  reach 
out  like  one  creeping.  The  words  repo,  creop, 
CREOPEL,  cripple,  crawl,  are  in  this  line  of  sense. 

Note  3  L.  p.  80. 

The  power  of  secondary  composition  may  be 
finely  displayed  in  the  word  war,  to  move,  turn ; 
also  labour,  guard,  defend  : 

1 .  War,  to  move,  a  contraction  of  WAGERAt  ^^^^t 
hold  by  activity  ;  behold,  look. 

^.  Waiib,  to  turn  ;  warf,  to  turn ;  wabp,  to 
turn,  wind  much. 

3.  Warc,  to  labour,  work,  bustle;  warg,  or 
WACRIG,  agitated,  wrought,  wearied. 

4.  Ward,  to  guard,  look,  keep ;  grow,  increase 
become ;  turn,  whence  weard. 
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5.  Warl,  weorl,  to  whirl,  hence  weorld,  the 
globe,  world. 

'6.  Warm,  wrorm,  agitated,  turned,  twisted, 
boiled. 

7.  Warn,  from  war,  guard ;  to  defend,  hinder, 
forbid. 

8.  Verto,  from  ward,  to  turn. 

9.  Wars,  worse,  derived  from  wace,  bad ;  com- 
monly WAC,  bad ;  wacer,  worse.  Ward  strongly 
expresses  the  popular  ideas  of  motion,  change,  dis- 
appearance :  WARF,  warth,  wraith,  are  common 
names  for  an  apparition,  a  passing  spirit : 

I  dreamt,  yestreen,  his  deadly  viraith  I  law 
Gang  by  my  een,  as  white's  the  driven  snaw. 

Poems  of  Robert  FERaosoir. 
Edogue  <M  Dr  IViildt. 

NoteSM.  p.  81. 
To  blad  or  blawd,  in  Scotish,  is  to  give  a  blow, 
or  rather  several  blows,  which  drive  the  object  bad: 
and  forward  :  so  wind  is  said  to  blawd  an  open  door. 
The  radical  is  blag,  lay  ;  from  which  comes  bla- 
GELuM,  that  which  makes  a  frequent  ntuse  by  lin- 
ing 01),  moving,  beating.  The  contraction  is  blel- 
LUM.  Observe  the  radical  power  of  lag,  to  strike 
elastically,  in  this  distich : 

She  tauld  thee  weel  tbou  waat  a  akeUun, 
A  blethering,  blusterii^  dniken  blellum. 

Burns'  Tde  of  Tom  o'  SHanler. 
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And  in  this  stanza : 

This  dfly  M'K— *y  taks  the  fhQ, 
And  he's  the  boy  to  blaiod  her^ 
He'll  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tail^ 
And  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her 

Wr  dirt  this  day. 
Burns'  Poem  en  the  OrJBaatiBK^ 


Note  8  N.  p.  93* 
The  ideas  of  power,  cause,  and  efifect,  perMDil 
identity,  and  several  others  of  a  very  simple  descrip- 
tion, are  produced  in  all  men,  during  the  exercise  of 
their  bodily  and  mental  faculties.  Savages  hare 
these  ideas,  though  they  do  not  consider  them  in  an 
abstract  manner.  So  strongly  are  they  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  every  change  or  effect  mnst  ne- 
cessarily have  a  cause,  that  they  are  prone  to  sap- 
pose  that  external  natui*e  acts  like  an  animated  be- 
ing, that  the  changes  perceptible  around  them  are 
proofs  of  particular  agency,  and  that  the  qualities 
of  bodies  are  former  causations.  The  philosophksl 
sequence  is  by  rude  minds  viewed  as  m  necesmy 
connection. 

Note  3  O.  p.  94. 

This  is  to  be  understood  of  primitiTe  or  ndied 

terms.     By  the  assertion  that  man  was  nient  till 

he  had  formed  ideas  to  communicate,  is  not  meant» 

that  any  of  our  species  were  originally  destitute  of 
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the  natural  expressions  of  feeling  or  thought.  All 
^t  it  implies  is»  that  man  had  been  subjected, 
during  an  uncertain  period  of  Umef  to  the  impre^ 
dons  made  on  his  senses  bjr  the  material  world,  be- 
fore he  began  to  express  the  natural  varieties  of 
these  by  articulated  sounds.  One  kind  or  class  of 
these  impressions  he  at  length  expressed  by  the 
word  AG  or  wag,  another  by  dwag,  a  third  by  lag, 
and  so  forth  with  r^ard  to  the  rest.  But  this  was 
to  give  names  to  classes,  not  to  individual  acts  or 
events  ;  and  though  the  abstraction,  which  formed 
such  classes,  might  be  greatly  aided  or  supported  by 
the  signs ;  yet  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
sign  was  invented,  till  the  sense  demanded  it.  The 
most  striking  acts  of  nature  affected  the  senses  and 
the  mind,  and  at  last  obtained  names  for  themselves* 
and  all  that  resembled  them,  if  it  be  contended 
that  these  acts,  for  example,  the  moving  action  of 
fire,  of  water,  or  of  air,  are  individuals,  not  classes ; 
the  reply  is  not  difficult.  Ao  signifies  fire,  water* 
sir,  and  all  things  that  move  in  a  manner  limilar  to 
them. 

Note  3  P.  p.  95. 
Destruction  by  fire  was  expressed  by  words,  sig- 
nificative of  great  and  severe  motion ;  such  as  rAO« 
eat,  consume  ;  ag,  agitate*  waate ;  hao*  bkao^ 
FEAG,  all  denoting  violent  agitation  of  the  mat* 
ter  consumed}  sag*  destrayi  oomnioa  in  CMtkb 
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Greek,  and  Sanscrit ;  and  by  bag,  which  is  the  i 
with  FAG,  whence  bagla,  bala,  and  baela,  a- hom- 
ing heap.  Bal,  in  Icelandic,  is  flame,  burning,  die 
burning  pile ;  in  Latin  called  bogus,  firom  rac^ 
consume.     Buro  is  a  derivative  of  bag,  as  uro  is  of 

AG. 

Fiolth  ec  f5r. 
Hvat  maelti  Othinn> 
Adr  a  bed  stigi 
Scalfr^  i  eyra  syni. 

Much  have  I  travelled. 
What  shall  Odin  have  said. 
Ere  on  the  pile  he  mount 
Himself^  in  the  ear  of  his  sun. 

Edda,  VqfthrudnismaL     Statin  54. 

Bael-ftr  means  the  fire  of  the  burning  hei^ 
Wag,  AG,  CAG  or  cwag,  dag,  fag,  bag,  lag^ 
SNAG,  nag,  rag,  and  swag,  have  all  been  used  to 
mark  the  properties  of  fire,  flame,  and  burning. 
Lag  applies  chiefly  to  light,  which  has  been  named 
from  its  darting  and  rapid  course.  Lag,  lay,  strike ; 
splag,  strike  momentaneously ;  nag,  strike  vivid- 
ly ;  mag  or  mig,  strike  with  a  vibratory  impulse ; 
have  produced  log,  flame  ;  flog,  flame ;  las  and 
lasair,  flame  ;  liht  and  liget,  light ;  blagsa,  a 
blaze  ;  glig,  gleom,  glimmer,  a  flash  of  light ;  led- 
cos,  clear ;  clarus,  clear,  or  light ;  splagend, 
darting  light;   splendor,  bright  light;    nitob, 

12 
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(jittering ;  ulco»  I  vibrate.  fVtnn  scio,  or  scao, 
move,  cast,  impd }  we  have  bcin,  for  scioen,  shine ; 
8CINA,  sheeD,  radiant :  from  r&o,  burst  or  rush,  we 
find  RAODiGS*  a  raj,  radium  nitiius,  sliding  off 
tittle  rays.  This  sense  of  raq  differs  from  rac,  de* 
stroy.  Cwao,  or  cag,  is  the  radical  of  CAio,  1 
burn,  I  waste  by  lire  i  and  of  cwaoand,  or  cagano, 
burning ;  whence  candeo,  I  bum,  I  shine  like  bum- 
ing  matter,  and  I  become  warm.  Bbig,  or  beao, 
send  forth  like  light,  rushing ;  produces  briht,  a 
contraction  of  briogd,  rayed,  splendent,  lucid, 
bright.  Heat  is  generally  expressed  by  words 
significative  of  agitation.  Hwaot,  waoerh  or 
WACERM,  and  hleaw,  tepid,  are  fromHWAO,  move, 
and  WAG,  move,  expressive  of  the  effect  of  heat  on 
the  senses.     Hleaw  is  from  HLIG. 

To  boil  was  denoted  by  bad,  or  bac,  soften ; 
whence  pag,  the  radical  of  pepto,  I  boil  wAt  and 
PECH,  cook,  in  Slavic  and  Sanscrit.  Cwao,  to  soft- 
en by  motion  of  fire,  is  the  root  of  coquo.  To  make 
fluids  boil  is  in  Latin  bullio,  from  baobl,  a  blown 
vapour,  a  bubble,  which  itself  is  from  bub,  a  bint. 
The  radix  is  bag-ba.  In  Teutonic,  to  bml  is  WEALt 
from  wagla,  to  move  as  water  rolling,  or  waves  ; 
to  move  as  a  spring  bubbling;  whence  wtli^  ft 
spring,  a  whirling  wave,  a  whirling  pool.  Sncb 
phrases  as  the  following  abound  in  Anglo  Saxpn: 
Wylle  aweoUe,  a  fountain  boiled  up :  Bede,  69S ; 
93.    Tha  ytha  wcolhn,  the  waves  boiled.     Wedi^ 
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lende  fyr,  waving  fire,  fire  waving  as  if  it  boikd. 
Gebrec  thaes  weallendes  saeSy  the  daah  of  the 
boiling  ocean.  Him  Brego  engla  wylmJiatiie  lig 
to  wraece  sende :  Caedmon,  56«  3 :  To  then 
the  King  of  the  Angels  boiling-hot  flame  for 
vengeance  sent.  The  Latin  FERvro  is  from  fm^ 
move ;  whence  fer,  move,  and  febb,  be  in  eom- 
motion.  FuRo,  I  rage,  is  from  fek.  TasufOii 
warm,  in  Greek,  and  gharma  in  Ferae  and 
Sanscrit,  are  from  thar  and  gar,  otherwise  writ- 
ten THRi  and  GHRi.  They  both  mean  violent  smk- 
tion.  This  part  of  the  subject  might  be  illustiated 
at  great  length,  but  there  is  room  only  to  sboir 
how  it  is  to  be  investigated. 

Note  S  Q.  p.  96. 
Fire,  water,  and  air,  being  all  named  from  their 
motion,  have  similar  appellations  in  every  comitry, 
which  uses  the  language  described  in  this  woiL 
The  primitive  verbs  ag,  wag,  an^  bag,  funmh 
many  of  these  words.  In  Celtic  aodh  is  fir^  sad 
athar  is  air.  In  Greek  ouROs  is  wind  and  water* 
In  Sanscrit  vari  is  water,  and  vatih  is  wind.  Tlie 
(laelic  aingeal,  Latin  ignis,  Slavic  ogoki,  aad 
Sanscrit  agani,  or  agni,  fire,  come  near  to  AHMii 
a  blast  or  breath,  in  Visigothic ;  anthos,  a  Ham 
flower  ;  aotos,  a  flower ;  aemat,  a  hreeie  ;  aad 
other  derivatives  of  ao,  I  blow,  in  Grreek.  Wmo 
in  Saxon,  ventus  in  Latin,  and  vat  in  Sanscrit^aie 
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contractions  of  waoend,  vahents,  and  vahant, 
all  from  wag,  move,  in  Sanscrit  va,  go.  The  mov- 
ing clouds  and  air  are  called  in  Saxon  sweg,  or 
swEGEL,  from  SWIG,  turn,  or  revolve.  In  Sanscrit 
the  revolving  sky  is  called  swuB ;  in  Greek  spha- 
IRA,  from  the  same  verb  :  sv,  or  sw,  is  always  sph  in 
Greek.  The  term  weolce(^,  from  weolc,  turn, 
roll,  is  much  used  in  old  English.  Neb,  nub,  and 
NEBUL,  or  NEAL,  are  ancient  names  of  clouds }  as  are 
MiGLA,  MiLMA,  and  MiHLA,  uscd  iu  Visigothic,  Cel- 
tic, Gi'eek,  and  Slavic.  The  Indian  word  is  meg- 
HA,  from  MUH,  make  thick.  Nimb,  from  neb,  is 
the  Latin  and  Celtic  for  a  cloud,  written  nimbus 
and  NEAMH.  Nebo  is  the  clouds  or  sky  in  Slavo* 
nic. 

Note  3  R.  p.  96. 
Tlie  gesceop  wind  and  lyfte,  roderas  and  rume 
grundas  ?  Who  formed  the  wind  and  air,  the  red  or 
bright  sky,  and  the  roomy,  that  is,  wide  fields? 
Fragment  of  Judith,  c.  12.  Roma  rodor  is,  in 
Alfred's  Boethius,  for  the  spacious  ether,  or  wide 
bright  sky,  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  considered  the  sphere  of  the  stars  as  com- 
posed of  a  fiery  air,  in  Sanscrit  called  akash,  from 
AS,  shine,  bum  ;  in  Greek  aither,  from  aith  or 
AGTH,  shine,  bum.  Lift  is  found  in  high  and  low 
Dutch  and  Scotish.  In  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, some  well-known  lines  are,  **  As  yet  the  sun 
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was  wading  in  the  lift,  and  I  was  close  on  her  or 
e'er  she  wist." 

Note  S  S.  p.  98. 
Any  word  expressive  of  turning  serred  to  de- 
scribe this  object,  as  v£RTO,  vortex ;  dikbo,  fron 
DwiG-NA,  turn,  dine ;  cyr  and  gtb,  turn ;  com 
and  GURGES.  Car  and  ctr  are  verj  ancient  woids 
in  Celtic  and  Teutonic.  The  Latin  cxbcui^  a 
round  place ;  circulus,  a  little  turned  line  or  dh 
ject ;  and  circum,  around ;  are  conimon*  Car  hai 
produced  many  fine  derivatives  in  Irish  and  British, 
as  CAR,  a  turn  or  movement,  a  moment  of  time,  a 
twist,  bend,  what  moves  or  agitates,  viz.  the  jaw, 
and  every  thing  resembling  a  jaw,  as  a  comb,  inr, 
&c.  GEAR,  cut  by  violent  motion;  cearb,  a  cut 
board,  also  cutting  down,  a  rag,  shred ;  cirb,  fleet, 
swiflb ;  CEARB  and  corb,  what  is  turned  or  moved, 
a  chariot,  in  Latin  carpentum;  corr,  cut,  ahaipb 
acute,  a  sharp  bill  of  a  bird,  a  sharp  turn,  a  oomei; 
a  thing  standing  out  and  irregular  on  that  account, 
uneven,  unequal,  odd,  remaining ;  cob,  a  tura,  a 
cast,  a  throw,  a  circular  motion;  the  state  into 
which  a  thing  is  thrown ;  cur,  or  cuiB,  CMb 
send,  put,  sow,  plant,  generate;  exertion,  power; 
agitating,  tossing  back  and  forward,  weanfittg; 
cuRRACH,  a  moving,  quaking  marsh,  nearly  tke 
same  as  bog,  from  bog,  bow,  bend,  be  aoft; 
cuiuT,  a  circle  about  a  house,  in  Teutonic  GASn, 
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or  yard ;  coibe  and  cobr,  a  circular  place,  a  pit>  a 
pool,  or  a  hollow.  Remark  that  carr  is  in  British 
and  Celtic  a  waggon,  or  any  drawn  vehicle  ;  and 
that  the  English  and  French  cargo,  carry,  and 
CHAUCER,  are  all  from  car,  move.  The  anal(^  of 
car,  move,  and  wag,  move,  carry,  in  Latin  veh, 
is  palpable.  The  Latin  vehiculuh,  Teutonic  wae- 
GEH,  and  Celtic  car,  are  altogether  synonymous. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  Oscan  dialect  veiae  signi- 
fied FLAUSTRAt  wa^oiis.  In  Celtic  cuar  is  per- 
verted, crooked ;  cuartan  is  a  thing  rdied  round, 
a  labyrinth ;  cuartao  shluganach,  frtun  slug, 
8walIow,is  a  whirlpool;  cuarsc,  is  wrap,  rdl  about; 
and  cuAiRSGiN  is  the  part  rolled  about,  the  heart. 
In  Saxon  cyr  or  cur  signifies  turn,  bend,  return, 
twist,  go  ;  in  Welsh  cerdd  is  walk,  and  in  Crreek 
CHORDS  is  space  for  turning  or  walking  in ;  the 
very  same  as  iiwearf,  sfatiuh  uovendi,  in  Eng- 
lish a  wharf,  from  hwearf,  turn,  wdk  about,  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  Cuoros  is,  in  Greek,  what  moves 
or  dances  in  circles ;  and  also  the  place  of  moving. 
CaoREo  is  I  move  away,  I  make  place,  1 8e[»rate  by 
making  place  between.  Cuoris  emou  is  by  or  with 
apace  of  me,  viz.  separated  from  me.  Chorda,  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  is  a  thing  twisted,  the  same  as 
THARM,  ROF,  and  BOGEL.  CuRBO,  COBAH,  and 
CARMEN,  as  also  CERTO  and  cuRvus,  are  from  cub, 
move,  run ;  cor,  gone,  gone  up  to,  the  same  in 
sense  as  gegen,  against,  and  fora,  before,  from 
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GAG  and  FAR,  go  ;  car,  agitate,  work,  comb,  dre», 
compose ;  cer,  struggle,  twist,  wrestle ;  curya, 
twisted,  bent.  Cura  is  from  car,  work,  vex,  agi- 
tate the  body  or  mind.  Carcer,  in  Teutonic  kabp 
KARA,  is  a  house  of  torture. 

Note  3  T.  p.  98. 
Drag,  or  in  Celtic  driag,  press,  produced  drig* 
PA  and  TRAEC,  whence  trickle.  Strag  and  stravg, 
twist,  wring,  squeeze,  gave  strangx,  a  drop ;  and 
STAG,  dash,  drive,  press  violently;  made  stigla  or 
STiLLA,  and  stagdso,  I  drop.  Geo,  chro,  or  heo^ 
from  GWAG,  cast,  melt;  produced  gutta,  &c. 
Braec,  run,  in  Teutonic,  gave  brabc,  humour; 
BRUE  and  braon,  a  drop  or  drizzle,  dreosel  or 
DROPSEL.     SiG,  fall,  made,  siol  in  Celtic. 

Note  3  U.  p.  99. 
The  Celts  call  hail  clochshneachd,  or  stone- 
snow  ;  and  meallin,  from  meall,  a  knob^  lump, 
round  gathering  of  any  substance.  The  Greek 
cRuos  and  cuustallos,  from  cruo,  analogous  to 
FRiGrs,  frost,  frozen  or  sti£Pened  water,  is  aelC^ri- 
dcnt.  Gelu  is  from  ge-egela.  Nimbus  is  allied 
to  NUBES  and  the  Teutonic  genippa.  Tlie  Cdtk 
ne.uih  and  neul,  from  nebula,  a  little  cloud,  are 
allied  to  nubes  and  nimbus  ;  and  all  arise  from 
NAMB,  bond,  spread  over,  cover ;  and  nub  for  nag- 
BA,  cover.     The  Greek  nephos,  dnopuos^  and 
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DSoPHos,  are  from  nob  or  tnsB.  Mecha  ia  San- 
scrit, MOLD  in  Slavic,  omichle  in  Greek,  and 
uiGST  or  mist  in  Teutonic,  are  from  mag  or  uia, 
gather,  thicken,  condense,  coagulate.  In  Visigo- 
thic  and  the  other  dialects,  Ric,  rece,  from  rabc, 
send  out;  signified  vapour  by  rain,  or  smoke;  whence 
Ricwiz,  darkness.  In  the  north  of  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  roke  means  vajmur,  a  mist  of  rain,  mois- 
ture, reek ;  of  which  an  excellent  example  occurs 
in  the  fine  old  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Otterbum, 
edited  bjr  Mr  Ritson,  at  Newcastle,  1793. 

The  Pens;  and  the  Dowglas  mette : 

That  dther  of  other  was  fayne. 
They  iwapped  U^ethcr,  whyll  that  they  swctte, 

With  swords  of  fine  CoUaync ; 
Till  the  btoode  &ori  their  bsuoncttes  ran. 

As  the  role  doth  in  the  raync- 
"  Yehlc  the  to  me,"  said  the  Duwghis, 

"  Or  ellcs  thou  schalt  be  slayne." 

In  Latin  vap,  waff,  blow,  ventilate,  cool,  dry  bjr 
wind,  or  produce  evaporation  by  exposing  to  the 
air,  produced  vapor,  in  Greek  atmos,  from  at, 
blow.  It  is  singular  that  the  Latins  called  a  ser- 
pent that  blows  vipERA,  from  this  verb ;  the  same 
reptile  being  named  by  the  Celts  buafare,  a  blow- 
er, from  BUF,  blow,  a  term  common  to  their  dialect, 
to  the  Latin  and  Teutonic.  From  bag,  move  ra- 
pidly, drive,  blow,  came  bub,  or  bag-ba,  blow,  puff^ 
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from  which  bub,  a  blast,  is  found  in  Ghwnn  Douglhs 
and  other  old  writers.  TThe  Latins  called  the  toil 
BUFiNG  or  BuFo,  the  Celts  called  it  buaf,  and  aF^sr 
BUAFARE,  an  adder  buafathair,  and  virulent  BUAr 
FACH,— all  from  the  idea  of  blowing  poiaon*  Hie 
toad,  fit)m  colour,  has  been  called  BDDD0CK9  RDBfr 
TA,  and  FRDNOs,  red  or  dun. 

The  Greeks  called  the  rainbow  iRia  or  immSy  tbe 
messenger,  a  feminine  noun,  on  account  of  the  op* 
nion  that  its  divinity  was  messenger  to  Heiei  d^ 
Goddess  of  the  Air.  The  name  ikos  and  Eiaoib 
a  messenger,  was  common  in  old  Greek.  (Vide 
a  remarkable  line  in  Homer's  Odyssey.)  Hie 
Visigothic  air  and  Saxon  aeb,  or  ab,  a  mes- 
senger, from  AG-RA,  go,  run,  still  survives  in  the 
purer  Teutonic  dialects,  and  in  the  English  noon 
errand. 

Note  S  X.  p.  99. 
Dew,  DEAGA,  moisture,  dipping,  is  from  dag  or 
DEAG,  nearly  allied  to  tig  and  timgo.  It  has  se- 
veral derivatives,  as  daggle,  &c.  The  Gdtic 
DEALT  is  from  deagelt,  and  the  Celtic  driuchb^ 
Greek  drosos,  and  Latin  ros,  for  ror8»  are  sD 
irom  ROG,  ros,  and  ror,  which  mean  to  nm,  sinkj 
fall.  Driusak,  to  fall,  is  common  Visigothic.  In 
Celtic,  REG,  REOGH,  is  frost,  from  rig,  stiffen ;  and 
in  Teutonic  hrigma  or  hryma,  ryme,  is  imaoi 
dew ;  ill  Greek  pagos,  fixed  moisture  ;  (or  fag, 
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PAO,  RIO,  and  BTAEO,  have  a  enmilar  meaning.  The 
words,  from  which,  nouns  expFessive  of  moisture  or 
water  were  derived  in  ancient  times,  were  very  nu- 
merous; as  AO  and  wag,  run,  rain ;  bag,  bathe,  sup- 
ple ;  SAG,  dip  J  PAG,  or  pig,  drink }  lag,  run,  melt ; 
MAO,  soften,  melt ;  nao,  soften ;  bag,  run,  flow, 
rain  j  sig,  drop,  descend ;  thag,  melt ;  not  tomen< 
don  compounds  of  these.  Hddor,  water ;  huo,  I 
rain ;  humok,  wetness,  liquor,  melted  substance ; 
ASS  and  aeb,  melted  metal ;  mucus,  HUcoit,  UA- 

DEO,  MINGO,    NEAROS,   BEO,   RHEUMA,  TEXIB,  TSCOi 

AQUA,  &c.  &c.  are  common  derivatives  of  these. 
The  following  passage  from  the  £dda  exhibits  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  in  what  respects  the  origin 
of  dew : 

Vaftkrudnir. 
Seg  thu  that,  Gagnradr, 
Hve  s&  y6r  heiter, 
Er  austan  dregr 
N'oU  oc  nyt  rpgin  f 

Gaonradr. 
Hrimfaxi  heiter, 
Er  hveiia  dregr 
Nott  oc  nyt  regin. 
Mel-dropa  fellir  hanti, 
Morgm  hvem, 
Thadan  komr  daugg  um  data. 

Vafthrudnir. 
Sc^  thn  that,  Gagnradr, 
Hve  Ml  a  heiter 
Kr  deilir  raed  lotnn  wnom 
Grund  oc  mcd  Gothom  f 
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Gagnuaor. 
Ifing  heitir  a,  &c  &c. 

Vafthrudnir. 
Say  thou  that^  Gagnradr^  (travelling  reaBoaer^  vis. 
How  the  horse  is  called^ 
Which  from  the  east  draws 
Night  over  -the  beneficent  rulers  or  Coda  ? 

Gaonradr. 
Hrimiaxi  (hoar-frost-haired)  he  is  called^ 
Who  draws  every 
Night  over  the  beneficent  Gods. 

Bit^h-ops  (foam  from  the  bridle  in  his  mouth)  makes  Be 'fill 
Every  morning ; 
Thence  comes  dew  on  the  plains 

Say  thou  that^  Gagnradr^ 

How  that  river  is  called^ 

Which  divides  between  the  sons  of  the  gianta 

The  ground  and  the  Gods  ? 

Gaonradr. 
Ifing  the  river  is  called^  &c. 

Note  3  Y.  p.  99- 
All  wordsy  significative  of  gronnogt  miglit  be  ap- 
plied to  the  earth,  in  the  early  stages  of  language. 
From  RAO,  spring,  came  gragend  and  growend  ; 
from  AG  or  aic,  proceed,  advance,  increase  ;  came 
AGEBs,  and  AKEB,  and  ecra,  in  Greek  bra.  Tlie 
Celtic  and  Latin  ar  signified  grow  com  in  what- 
ever way.  Agros  and  ar,  a  field,  mean  ground  un- 
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eulliTated  or  otbenrise.  Aga,  &  ground,  «  coun- 
try, was  in  Greek  aia,  in  Teutonic  w ;  or  ga-aia, 
and  GAWi.  (See  the  Viugothic  Gospek,  Mark  vi. 
5S,  and  Luke  iii.  3.)  As  ao  ragmfied  move,  pro- 
ceed, grow,  begin ;  its  compounds  ab,  aer,  ok, 
BR,  and  om  or  iiiB,'^d  db,  came  to  signify  motion* 
growth,  b^nningof  tjm^  place ;  and  individual  ob* 
jects,  banning  of  land,  a  border,  a  hem,  a  head, 
or  an  end,  in  Celtic  bab,  and  iabk  or  eabb  ;  the 
place  of  coming  or  growing,  &om  whence  asd  or 
ORD,  an  origin ;  ajbd  or  aibt,  a  point  whence  the 
wind  blows  i  obt,  a  place  in  Teutonic ;  the  Teu- 
tonic prepoaitiona  bb,  ob,  ub,  from,  out ;  and  the 
Celtic  UB  and  ob,  ont  of;  which  is  also  British.  In 
Cdtic,  uib  and  db  is  mould,  or  earth,  on  nhieh 
l^ts  grow ;  UB  is  growing  budding,  springing  j 
and  BBAL  and  ub  fresh  and  new.  St  Columba, 
the  apostle  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  is  said  to  have 
buried  alive  his  friend  Oran,  as  a  sacrifice  demanded 
by  Heaven  for  the  success  of  the  monastery,  of  I- 
colum-cille.  After  three  days,  curiouty  pmnptfld 
him  to  open  the  grave.  Oran  raised  his  v 
eyes,  and  said, 

Cfaa  'n  'eil  am  bii  DB  iongtiiti^' 
No  ifrinn  mw  dh*  uthnnw- 


Nor  is  hdl  m  i 

Columba,  shocked  by  these  ■euUMUtt^lii^rih 

ed  in  great  haste. 


r 
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Uir !  uir !  air  beal  Orain^  ma'n  labhair  e  tnile  *^^*»W^ 

Earth !  earth !  on  the  mouth  of  Oran,  lest  he  tell  move  tden 

Maciniosh's  Gadie  Proverit,  p.  68L 

Note  S  Z.  p.  102. 

The  Teutonic  name  of  a  wild  natival  SM 

HA6ATH  or  HATTH,  of  which  the  Bdjectim 

HAiTHiwisc,  AGRESTis.    Giass  was  csUad  HAtn» 

what  grows ;  and  hagath  or  haetr^  or  irocs  aiii 

BAGS,  from  WAC,  growi  and  rac,  spring.    The  Got 

tic  tribes,  who  always  pronounced  w  or  V  as  F,  wed 

FAS,  increase,  grow,  enlai^ ;  and  their  ad^eetife, 

FAS,  corresponded  to  vastus,  large;  wide^  eita- 

sive ;  and  by  metaphor  wide,  waste^  empty.    A 

wide  waste,  or  wilderness  of  ground,  they  temed 

FA8ACH,  the  waste,  the  desert ;  or  RAOiiy  Buraoii^ 

RAECTHON,  the  plain.     The  same  object  wu  mm- 

ed  by  the  Teutones  authids,  the  enlai^ged,  er 

extended,   from   aukthids  ;    and   the  a^I^ctife 

AUDUR  means  vast,  large,  empty,  desert.     Woody 

places  were  called  wood,  grown  ;    and  wi^sld^ 

wild,  become  ovei^own.     The  Celts  called  need 

and  a  wilderness  fiodh,  and  growing  terrilny 

FiADH.    FiADHiDH  was  savagc,  woody,  wild ;  and 

FiADHiDHAD,  savagcncss ;  two  fine  examples  of  the 

use  of  DA,  the  consignificative,  which  forms  preterite, 

participles,  and  adjectives  of  that  nature,  if  applied 

once ;  but  abstract  nouns,  if  used  twice.      Thus 

sANCTUs,  hallowed ;  sancth  ats,  sanctity ;  ruaus. 
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clean ;  puritats,  or  puritas,  cleanness ;  olucus» 
sweet  ;  glucutets,  sweetness  ;  haploos,  one* 
fold,  not  double ;  haplotets,  in  old  Scotkhy  ae- 
FALD-NEssc.  A  wild  bcast,  or  beast  of  the  woodsy 
of  whatever  kind,  was  called  dxhz  by  the  Visi* 
goths ;  DEOR,  by  other  Teutonic  tribes ;  ther,  by 
the  Greeks  ;  all  apparently  from  dik,  which  at  this 
day  signifies  wood  in  Slavic.  The  Celts  termed 
wild  animals  fiadh,  evidently  from  fiadh,  wood. 
I  cannot  decide  whether  venor,  I  hunt,  be  from 
wigna,  chase,  pursue  ;  or  from  wig-na,  wild, 
analogous  to  theraomi  in  Greek:  probability 
inclines  to  the  sense  of  pursue.  The  verb  v£K» 
hunt,  is  found  in  Sanscrit.  On  examinatioiif 
I  have  observed  that  fiadh  in  Celtic  signifies 
wild  land,  a  wood,  and  a  wild  beast ;  all  from 
FiAGH,  a  corrupt  but  Celtic  variety  of  vaeg  and 
viG,  grow.  The  adjectives  agrios,  agrestis  ;  stl- 
vestris,  STLVATICU8 ;  FERus,  from  FASG ;  confirm 
this  account. 

The  Teutonic  hoh,  the  Persic  coh,  the  Slavic 
GORA,  or  HORA,  and  Sanscrit  giri,  coincide  with 
HORos  ;  being  all  from  hah,  raise,  lift ;  and  its  de- 
rivatives HOR  and  HAR,  or  haer.  The  Saxon  hill, 
hiht,  hilling,  heahtuo,  a  height;  hear,  HIOHT9 
heap,  a  raised  mass;  may  be  compared  with  ooLLUy 
&c.  The  Celtic  (See  Shaw's  Diet.  Fkrt  II.  voce 
Hill)  has  near  sixty  names  fiir  hills,  some  from  tlie 
nmnd  gathered  form,  cnoC|  m£all»  cbuach^  luii 
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for  MA6M ;  Others  from  the  raised  or  elevated  states 

as  TULOCH,   TULM,   UCHDAN,  UACJBDABt   ARD,  AE- 

DAN ;  Others  from  being  peaked  or  topped^  as  nan^ 

BRI,  TORR,   BRIGHy  BARB,  BEIMN,  SIGH  ;  OngmaDj 

from  RIG  or  rag,  stretch  out,  run,  run  in  a  point: 
BiGN  is  pointed,  peaked,  acute ;  and  BuOt  the  vmy 
same  as  rig,  but  stronger  in  sense  :-^-tog^  lift^  el^ 
vate  ;  bag,  lift,  carry  up,  bear,  as  any  dgeet  car- 
ried on  the  top,  or  point,  as  grain,  seed,  gnai^  hur, 
the  head  or  crown,  leaves,  bushes.  Begn,  or  bigh^ 
is  the  elevated  part  of  land,  the  body,  &c ;  and 
bagr,  or  BARR,  is  the  actual  thing  in  devatioo. 
Sigh  is  from  sig,  send  forth,  as  a  point ;  and  aioo  is 
a  rick,  or  pointed  heap.  The  declivity,  or  ddeof  a 
large  mountain,  up  to  the  top,  or  the  m^ti^mMng 
side  of  a  mountainous  country,  is  in  Celtic  auABH, 
from  SLAG-BA,  lean,  incline,  slip  downwards  ;  allied 
to  SLEAS  and  slios,  a  declivity,  a  side  of  a  ridge  of 
hills,  or  of  the  loin.     Ridged  hills  are  DBum* 
DRUTMAN,  and  DRoNNAG.     Single  hillsy  steqp  on 
the  sides  so  as  to  inclose  the  top,  are  din,  DiVAfly 
and  DUN,  from  dun  and  tun  ;  from  too,  wall,  fiw^ 
tify,  inclose  by  nature  or  art. 

The  Teutonic  mund  or  mumt,  in  Latin  MOMTib 
or  MONs,  signified  any  heap  or  hill,  any  hill  thrown 
up  for  defence,  whether  great  or  small.  Many  of 
the  ancient  German  chiefs  bore  in  their  names  the 
words  MUND  and  berg,  signifying  protection  or  de- 
fence.   The  etymologists  have  miseraUy  oonfinai^ 
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ed  HUND,  in  this  sense,  with  mdnd,  the  mouth,  and 
absurdly  translated  sigishund^faramund,  gonda- 

HUND,  AOILMCJND,   TRORISMUND,    BERIMUND,   the 

mouth  of  victory,  of  the  tribe,  of  favour ;  the  free 
mouth,  the  fierce  mouth,  the  true  mouth;  names  bj 
far  too  loquacious  for  savage  warriors.  Sioismund 
is  the  rampart  of  victory ;  fabahund,  the  fort  of 
the  tribe  ;  (Vid.  Paul,  Wamefridi  de  Gest.  Long. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  9  ;  and  Lye's  Anglo-Sax.  Diet,  voce 
Fare;)  gundamand,  the  surety  of  favour  to  his 
men  ;  AGiLD-MUND,  the  protection  of  the  free : 
AN-GiLD  is  he  who  pays  no  tribute,  as  the  Lon- 
gobardi  were  independent :  (Vid.  de  Gestis  Long. 
Lib.  i.  c.  14 ;)  thorismund,  the  bulwark  ii£ 
the  strong;  beriguukd,  the  defence  of  the  hill- 
fort.  Compare  in  Lye's  Dictiouaiy  beobo,  coU 
lis,  mons,  acervus,  muoimentum,  refiigium ;  and 
as  a  funeral  mound,  a  barrow,  a  burial-heap ;  bb- 
ORGAN,  servare,  custodire ;  bobg,  a  thing  given 
to  be  kept  till  debt  was  dischaiged,  a  pledge 
also  security  of  any  kind  ;  boroa,  he  who  gives 
security  for  another  ;  mund,  septum,  munimen, 
tutela,  protectio ;  mund  bora,  protector.  Instead 
of  septum,  the  word  should  have  been  AOonu 
The  Latin  uoenia  and  uuNio  are  finm  uoona  ; 
as  are  the  Greek  munghai^  I  put  a  defence  be> 
fore  me,  I  use  a  pretext ;  and  ahuno,  I  ward  off 
by  opposing  myself  between  the  object  attacked 
and  the  assailants.     Marbi»  hob,  and  vah^  dl 
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from  MAG,  sigmff  the  large  hill,  the  /(irge 
and  the  large  wet  ground^  or  moor.  Tlie  noid 
main-ooean  is  analogous  to  hab£u  Mar  it  al» 
applied  to  lakes  and  soft  watery  plaeei^  whenee 
MARISC9  a  morass,  a  marsh. 

The  ancient  name  of  land  surrounded  by  wetar 
was  iG,  iAGH»  or  rather  eaga,  w«ter-land»  fiem  ao, 
SAG,  and  £  A,  water.  £a*lono  explains  itsdf.  Tlie 
Celtic  iNNis,  and  Latin  insula,  are  ikn^  kan,  or 
an  ;  all  Celtic  contractions  for  eaobh^  water,  «r 
wave.  The  Greek  n£sos  is  from  natsx,  wei» 
watery ;  but  the  proximate  verb  is  nao  or  nabih  I 
run  as  water,  from  nag  and  nad,  drive,  nm.  He 
Celtic,  Sanscrit,  and  all  the  oldest  dialect^  possess* 
ed  NAD  and  its  radical  nag.  In  the  Scan^nefitti 
dialects  oe,  holm,  and  land,  are  names  of  ishmd^ 
according  as  they  enlarge  in  size.  Qb  is  xa,  bet 
HOLM  comes  from  hweolm,  overflown,  a  name  aot 
of  isles  only,  but  of  all  waves,  rolled  water,  visfct 
driven  by  winds,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  Overflowed 
land  is  called  holm«  The  discovery  of  the  trae 
origin  of  hwealf  and  hwolf,  a  mde^  a  farif  | 
hweohl,  a  wheel ;  hweold,  inclined,  leened  te* 
wards;  hwearf,  turn;  hweal,  whole;  hwbat, 
hot ;  HWALs,  the  neck ;  and  several  other  origini 
words ;  led  me  to  some  most  important  eoncliuioDe 
as  to  the  history  of  the  radical  terms. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  writers  have  used  tlie  wwdi 
HOLM,  a  billow,  and  holmeg,  wavy,  stonny,  in  a 
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very  poetical  manner ;  for  example.  Thy  laes  him 
wetten  gryre  fair  hwth  holmegnm  wedenun  oftr 
clamme.  liest  them  the  desert  frightful  with  hoar 
heath  should  overwhelm  (overcUm)  with  ttormy 
bloats.  Holmes  hlaest,  the  product  of  the  ocean; 
aoLH-AERN,  the  sea-house,  a  name  for  a  ship ; 
Heah  oferhaelethum  holm-weall  astsh,  h^h  above 
the  chiefs  the  water-wall  arose  ;  Ofer  holm  boren, 
water-borne  as  a  vessel.  These  expressions  are 
mostly  from  the  beautiful  paraphrase  imputed  to 
Caedmon. 

Scs  thu  met  that,  Ftfiier, 

Hve  >^  h61inr  heiter,  • 

Er  bUnda  heoilaegi 

Surtug  oc  Aeair  sunan  ?  Edd.  Saenmnd. 

Say  thou  to  ma  Hut,  Pffim, 

How  that  lov-[daitt  ia  called, 

^Vhere  (fliey)  mix  sword-blows  ^ 

Surtr  and  the  Gods  together  P 

SoBTs,  from  swART,  the  blade,  is  the  Gud-  (^  A* 
wm-ldoffire,  who,  in  the  end  itf  tuoe,  aegordiDg  to 
the  northern  mythology,  was  to  contend  with-'tlM 
Ansss,  or  Asi,  imder  Odino,  and  to  oodnui*  d* 
earth.  The  term  noLMa  is  hers  tik«i  tat  YAOiOMt 
s  field,  an  even  phun,  audi  at  isles,  Aatea,  iMil 
banks  generally  afibrd.  ■■  ■  ■^■^ 

The  terms  rikv.  a  peaked  ptomaotarf  i  NAii«<r 
mess;  HTSjasnoutorfaMiked-itripeflf  IndiMMg- 

VOL.  I.  D  d 
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respectively  to  the  Celtic,  Teiitonicy  and  SIsnc. 

BaGA,    or    BAGHONN,    frOIU    BAG»   boW,    18  a  faij ; 

SINUS,  from  sig,  recede,  is  recessua  maris  ant 
corporis  ;  and  colpos  is  most  probably  from 
coLP,  or  HwoLP»  a  bend,  either  externally  or  in- 
wardly. 

Note  4  A.  p.  107. 
Kyth  and  kin  mean  those  that  are  our  acquaint- 
ance or  country,  and  those  that  are  our  relations. 
The  Latin  genus  and  gens  are  nearly  the  same  ai 
kyth  and  kin,  taking  kyth  to  rise'  from  cwith, 
birth,  or  race.  In  the  Teutonic  dialects,  freoitd^ 
a  lover,  from  frag,  desire ;  is  opposed  to  gefa^  or 
FAU,  a  foe  ;  from  fag,  engage,  catch,  fight,  a  word 
originally  written  feoht  and  faht,  in  the  east  of 
Scotland  at  this  day  prouounced  faught.  O  he 
had  a  sair  faught  at  his  death,  is  a  common  phrase 
for  he  had  a  great  struggle.  The  Saxon  gehata, 
a  hater,  is  hata,  heat,  ferment,  anger,  pasaon ;  as 
echthbos,  an  enemy,  in  Greek,  is  egd,  bitteniesi^ 
pain,  acrimony  of  mind.  The  Latin  hostis  is  a 
corruption  of  gasts,  agtiest^  a  stranger,  a  foreigner, 
from  ga,  go  or  come.  Hospes  for  hospios,  seems  to 
be  allied  to  hostis,  and  to  mean  the  stranger,  r^ 
ceived,  and  the  stranger  who  receives.  The  Greek 
XENos  is  instead  of  exeeinos;  in  Homer  zbivos^ 
a  word  from  ex,  out,  and  nearly  the  same  as  sx* 
TRANEus,  a  foreigner,  a  stranger.     The  Angb- 
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Saxona  used  citima»  a  comer,  and  gast,  a  tm> 
Teller. 

By  fat  tbe  most  ancient  word  for  production  of 
any  kind  was  ao  and  ac,  of  which  aoctob*  a  la- 
ther ;  ACTA,  or  ATTA,  a  parent  i  eac,  produce ; 
AOER,  a  producer,  a  field  ;  on,  or  ab,  fruit ;  aega, 
an  egg ;  echian,  to  breed ;  eacnuhg,  bearing ; 
ALDo,  I  increase,  a  contraction  of  aoeld;  are«with 
many  others  of  the  same  race,  common  in  Latin. 
Teutonic,  and  Greek.  The  natal  soil  was  often 
termed  aethel,  and  men  who  were  descended  of 
honourable  persons  were  called  aetheungas,  by 
the  ancient  Grermana ;  but  not  from  the  soil-  or 
countryi  which  their  tribes  were  frequ^tly  chang- 
ing, but  frtnn  the  fact  of  birth. 

Note  4  B.  p.  107. 
Cneomagas  signifies  knee-reladons :   cnso  in 
Saxon  denotes  a  knee,  and  secondarily,  a  gmera- 
tion,  or  family.    In  Celtic  gldn.  a  knee,  has  the  . 
same  peculiar  sense.     Indeed,  cneow  seems  to  hme., 
had  the  sense  of  generation  in  'Anglo-Saxony .  ibr  ,■ 
BiNNAN  cNEowE  IS  intra  consanguinitatia  gradnm.-  , 
Cneow  is  generatio,  progenies;  cneow-sibbe -ii.  • 
coDsanguinitas ;  and  cneow-ktsse  and  cneot-biiI-.  ., 
generation,  or  genealc^.     Cnobl  is  [woles,  sobtK  ,' 
lea,  progenies ;  and  uaegth,  which  is  translate  ^ 
generatio.     Cniht  is  "  what  ia  bred  or  brntv*'^^^ 
child,  a  boy,  a  youth,  a  lad,  a  semnt,  a  ] 
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soldier.     Cniht  seems  to  be  from   chigbd,  the 
preterite  participle  of  cnig,  nascor ;  consequent- 
ly, onatus,  natuSi  and  cniht,  aie  synonymoiu. 
Mag,  breed,  is  common  to  the  Celtic,  Cymn^ 
Greek,  Latin,  and  indeed  to  every  ancient  dialect 
Sib  or  syb  is  from  swigba  :  swaeg  and  awAEOs^  sd( 
PROPRE  in  the  French  sense,  are  found  in  many  si- 
milar derivatives.     Swagens  was  contracted  into 
SUNUS,  as  in  Visigothic  ;  and  the  Greeka  exchang- 
ed s  for  h,  and  discarded  the  n,  by  which  the  woid 
became  huios.     The  classic  philologiat  must  never 
forget,  that  h  in  the  beginning  of  many  Greek  woris 
stands  for  s  and  s\v  :  for  example,  in  hub  for  setIi 
or  suGS,    a   sow,  originally  swugs  ;  in  hupnos, 
sleep,  for  swufxs,  or  swefens  ;    in  hula,  wood, 
for  suLVA,  or  swolwa  ;  hupo,  under,  for  supo ; 
hupar,  a  dream,  for  sufar,  or  swefer,  a  sleeping* 
thought,  somnium.     But  iiu  initial  in  Greek  is  not 
always  for  s ;  it  represents  w  in  hudor,  &otn  mn^ 
wet,  or  HU  DOS  wats,  water;  in  hufos,  weaving; 
or  a  web,  from  wubs,  or  webs,  weaving ;  and  it 
rises  from  g  in  hcds,  I  sing ;  from  Gcn>»  ch:  gth, 
the  Teutonic  relative  of  aeid  and  aid,  aii^.  Hon- 
Mos,  or  iiuMNOs,  a  song ;  and  humen,  a  film,  a  wrii^ 
such  as  is  between  the  toes  of  water<-fbwl ;  taSkm 
their  primitives.     Hubris,  an  insult,  is  in  Via- 
gothic  UF-BRiKs,  from  uf-brikan,  scorn,  desfHi^ 
reject.      (Vide  the  Visigothic  N.  Test.  Matt.  vL 
V.  26.) 
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Not8  4C.p.  107. 
Hie  words  thiuda,  hlbod,  and  tolc,  are  com- 
moa  Teutonic  for  whit  the  I^tiiu  called  popuLCif 
and  the  Greeks  deuos.  THiuoAf'W  THunsi^  a 
very  celebrated  term,  is  a  contraction  of  thoOSA* 
bred}  bom ;  husod  ii  the  iame  as  Uie  Greek  i;aoi, 
fiom  HLAGD,  bom ;  and  folc  is  probably  from 
FAL,  bear,,  breed.  All  these  worAi  are  perfeody 
anak^iu  to  the  Latin  gens  and  OKttvai  wtifeh 
fiathfiiUy  express  their  sense.  Another  nameftir 
«Taee  or  family  was  drott>  or  dboht^  a  draught, 
axaee,a  descent.  The  diief  of  sncba  nee  wiu 
cdled  DEOTTiNG,  which  is  nearly  aynoBymetisiiiilli 
CTViNo  and  TsmDANS.  A  viceroy,  or  govsmir, 
was  called  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Biu^andluH, 
thor  Telatieni,  Kraoms,  or  kindiva,  wfaicb  is  a  <kk* 
livative  of  kind,  a  race  or  tribe.  Theterm  asne, 
a  director,  was  giren  to  the  sorereigns  of  the  0»* 
trogoths  on  the  Euxine  i  while  the  prineee  ef  lie 
Visigoths  were  forced  to  assume  the  hnmbler  tkie 
of  sTAUTos,  or  judges.  Many  other  epidwta  t^ 
princes  and  leaders  may  be  found  in  the  Edda,  the ' 
paraphrases  by  Caedmon,  and  the  autl|pr  of  the 
fVagmeut  of  Judith,  published  at  the  end.  Bbb- 
oo,  a  director,  and  beobn,  which  some  aadquariM 
derive  from  the  noon  bear,  ■  dereeneU-knom 
animal,  are  very  commcm.  All  refuddicaii  tribn 
seem  to  have  disliked;  the  word  bsob^  wA  to  ]mm 
avoided  the  applicatiaa  cf  U;to  ikthifmm^im 
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nobles.  The  Greek  basi-leus  signifies  one  who 
marcfies  the  people.    The  allusion  to  the  people  in 

CYNING,    THIUDANS,    and    DROTTING,    is    ob^OOS. 

But  Rix,  or  RiGH,  was  used  by  the  Celts ;  bbeniKi 
or  BREN,  (for  BREGEN,)  by  the  Cymnug  tribes ;  bez 
by  the  Romans,  and  raja,  by  the  Indians. 

The  affinity  between  dux  and  toga  is  suffi- 
ciently intimate.  The  common  Teutonic  name  for 
an  army  was  iiaryis,  here,  and  hero,  all  derived 
from  HARE,  or  here,  a  multitude ;  the  primitive  be- 
ing HAH,  or  hag,  lif);,  raise,  accumulate,  he^ 
The  leader  of  an  army  was  called  heke-toga. 
The  Greek  archon  is  from  archo,  I  am  fint; 
from  AR,  or  acr,  beginning,  a  common  Tentonic 
and  Celtic  word,  written  aer,  ar,  er,  and  or,  or 
UR ;  which,  as  a  preposition,  signifies  before,  ere^ 
out  from,  out,  as  eb-springex,  or  ur-springen,  to 
spring  from,  or  out.  Ord,  beginning,  outgoing, 
is  a  preterite  participle  of  ar.  Leader  is  from 
ra  and  lagd,  carrying,  conducting,  teaching ;  a 
noun  formed  like  faegd-er,  a  father. 

Note  4  D.  p.  108. 
The  names  of  slaves  were  many,  and,  for  die 
most  part,  not  ignominious.  The  most  common 
were  thkgs,  or  thes,  thegen,  thigwa,  or  thiw  ; 
all  from  thwag,  take,  give,  minister ;  in  Sanscrit 
DAS,  give,  serve;  bahta  and  andbahts,  a  per- 
son who  works  about  one  ;  from  bag,  work, 
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Xhsobm  and  andbahts  bcluded  all  servantyfitmi 
menials  up  to  officers  of  state.  Even  skalk  itself' 
was  Dot  reckoned  disgraceful,  as  S4>peara  from  hab- 
SCALC,  the  groom,  now  marshal ;  and  other  com* 
pounds  of  that  term.  Theaegel,  or  theall,  is  a 
compelled  or  forced  servant.  SE&TUsisfrom  saiOp 
or  sRAEG,  nhich  is  used  in  Sanscrit,  and  signifies 
attend  on,  minister.  A  slave,  who  UMured  the 
land,  or  tended  cattle,  and  lived  in  a  cottage  on 
the  estate,  was  called  by  the  Teutonic  nationB 
BUENDA,  a  dweller,  or  cultivator ;  orHUS*BUENDA, 
a  house-holding  slave :  the  Latin  is  coLomrSt  from 
COL,  or  HWAL,  turn,  agitata  woiic  on.  The  aap- 
port  given  to  a  slave  in  the  house,  or  in  the  cottage, 
was  called  peorma,  or  fedsreha,  feeding.  The 
cottager  had  his  support  from  the  annual  produce. 
The  chosen  warriors  kept  by  the  chief  were  tann- 
ed GESELA8,  or  0ESINTHA8,  I 


Note  4  £.  p.  lOS. 
The  name  higs  has  been  contracted  into  hoc 
Bazn  and  rof,  irom  baeg,  raeb,  and  Bin^tn 
also  used.  The  Greek  and  Ijuin  Dup  and  do> 
Mus  are  the  same  as  TIM  in  the  Teutonici  Aeoia- 
mon  name  in  Viugothic.  Greek,  and  I«tiiit  tar « 
stately  edifice,  is  heal,  alb,  halb,  or  adij^  frsn 
BAHEL,  nuse,  The  shrine  of  a  ddty,  that  K  tbe 
elevated  place  on  which  his  statue -itoo^  .flvt4lw 
statue  itself,  were  termed  bsabo*  or  i 
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UBAR,  exalt.  The  Latin  templuh  is  fimi 
TEMPLO,  look  carefully,  discern:  it  was  an  opea 
high  station  chosen  for  observing  the  heavcnii 
Aedes  is  from  aecd,  enlarged,  made  into  a  nxwi 
or  space  for  inhabiting*  Janua  is  from  oanwa, 
gone,  a  word  s;^nonymous  with  gata,  ganoa»  and 
CEODS,  which  in  Greek  is  oudos,  the  entnooe. 
Porta  is  fortha,  from  far,  go,  enter,  pass :  roa^ 
Ticus  is  derived  from  port-ig-sa,  a  place  ^having 
the  properties  of  an  entrance.  The  Greek  fdka 
is  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  from  pai.  m  rsL^  gO| 
move,  enter. 

Grad  and  gard,  or  garth,  in  a  genefal  seaM^ 
signified  any  inclosure,  district,  or  region*  Mtb* 
dangard,  midungard,  midgard,  and  midmb* 
YiRTH,  are  ancient  names  of  this  earth  <er  wMf 
which  were  not  given  from  the  notion  diat  it  is  si- 
tuated between  heaven  and  hell,  as  some  have  ifr 
firmed  ;  but  on  account  of  the  Teutonic  belief,  that 
it  was  formed  in  the  void  between  the  worlds  of 
perpetual  fire  and  perpetual  frost.  The  Slavic  tribes 
have  adopted  gorod,  which  they  pronounce  gbod 
or  GRAD,  to  signify  town.  Starata-gorod  is  llie 
old  town  ;  novata-gorode  is  the  new  towii. 

The  Greeks  called  a  house  oicos,  the  aame-IB 
WIGS  or  wic  in  Teutonic.  The  Celts  use  Tx^,  a 
house,  from  thig,  thaec,  and  teg,  cover,  theek* 
in  English  thatch,  which  once  signified  eveiy  kind 
of  cover.     The  other  names  given  to  their  haliita- 
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tMHis  mark  the  antiqiM  state  of  Britain,  Irelui<l»  ]ui. 
Gaul.  An  incloaun,  secured  by  a  rode  wall,  or  a 
nsuiral  precipice,  formed  a  reaidcnca  for  ths'  tsflw 
bmI  its  cattle.  The  Irish,  Dalriad,  and  FSctuk 
kings,  had  no  other  palace.  If  thsincloauie  waa  «■ 
plain  groiuad,  deand  of  mood ;  it  «fas  ealled  lann 
or  LONHy  from  laosn,  plain,  or  s^)f$Btiy  ■  ijit^ 
j^ace }  and  lem,  or  Lioa,  (torn  lbath,  bioad*  If 
situated  on  a  natural  or  artificial  moat,  -it  «» 
ratuoBBAVi  from  BRUiea,  a  bill ;  or-coiieBBAft,« 
hold  }  DiNV,  or  DUN)  and  BvttAas,  froBiDVN,4a- 
close  ;  daingnach,  a  fort ;  aATH,  a  surety ;  PMn^ 
a  hank,  an  area  on  a  bank.  Lono-fbobt  is  a  houae- 
bank,  a  camp,  a  settieflsent.  If  a  plain  or  area  wai 
found  on  the  top  of  hills,  the  names  were  inteiw 
changeable. 

A  cave  art  in  the  mdc  *r«  callvd  Iry  the  ^Stn- 
bones  scans,  from  scbai(>  «nt.  Tbe  Irish  Movm- 
8A,  a  fort,  is  derived  (rwa  scans.  -  Hie  ceiMMft 
Gc4tic  Dane?  far  a  «ave  are  vmqb,  vaov,  «bA 

UAIHH,  FUATHAIS,  VUAOBASACB,  and  BbDT.  '4«MI 

of  these  appear  to  denote  the  fear  <ti  tenat,  imfb^ 
ed  by  such  places;  for  CAioBisfrom  aAO-ar«AM| 
JB  Teotoaic  aga  and  oa,  trenhtiag)  •  wflrd^vnll 
in  all  Earopean  <lia1eot»;  and  ivackamcb  ii-Aiai 
FCATH,  fear.  Uakneas  signfAea  in  Gdlie«lilM!ii 
ness,  and  cAtoNEACH  is  lonesome  loUtaryi ' 

As  AKA,  AN-LIC^' A]I>SITM,  ftfRD'AWi'MMl'l 

Teutonic  single;  Ai.<oin^  talitiry)  i 
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(Lye  confounds  lang-som,  longsomey  lingering,  Lut- 
ing, with  lonesome,  solitary ;)  so  probably  there  n  a 
connection  between  ae,  aon^  one ;  and  amhaqt, 
one-Iy;  or  rather  between  aeg,  the  welUknowii 
root  of  these,  and  uaig,  a  solitary  object. 

A  settlement  on  land,  for  habitation  and  tiUi^ 
was  called  by  the  Celts  baile,  by  the  British  bqD| 
by  the  Teutoncs  big,  biggincg  ;  all  from  bag»  or 
BIG,  move,  agitate,  work,  stir,  dwell ;  an  originl 
term  found  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  genend  tODgiKi 
The  word  big  signifies,  in  modem  hnguagi^  be  or 
exist. 

Note  4  R  p.  111. 
In  giving  this  account  of  the  common  opinion  re- 
specting life,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no 
man,  unbiassed  by  philosophical  opinions^  thinks 
that  life,  air,  or  motion,  are  precisely  the  sane 
things.  An  ordinary  man  considers  Iweathing^ 
moving,  eating,  and  the  other  well-known  acts  and 
qualities  of  animals,  as  life,  and  thinks  no  farther  on 
the  subject.  But  he  never  imagines,  that  he  and 
his  body  are  the  same  things;  that  he  and  the 
breath  he  expires  are  one  ;  or  that  while  he  calls 
his  soul  anima,  breath,  wind;  and  his  mind  ahimus; 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  those  and  com- 
mon air.  The  rudest  savage  believes  that  the 
spirit  survives  the  body,  and  preserves  the  mental 
faculties  after  life  has  terminated. 
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Note  4  G,  p.  113. 
Taking  or  appreheoding,  a  term  applicable  to  all 
the  senses  and  faculties,  discerning,  dividing,  and 
distinguishing,  have  been  epithets  of  the  judgment 
in  almost  every  dialect.  The  Greek  crino,  from 
GEBAEC,  take,  penetrate,  separate  ;  the  Latin  cer- 
NO,  a  variety  of  crino,  and  its  compound  discbbno  ; 
were  first  used  to  mark  ordinary  division,  then  the 
division  of  objects  by  the  eye,  now  called  discern- 
ment, or  distinct  vision ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  mental 
act  and  the  power.  Judico  is  known  to  be  from 
JUDEX,  and  that  is  probably  from  jus-dics^  because 
decision  between  civil  right  and  wrong  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  exercises  of  the  faculty.  In 
Teutonic  dom,  from  dem,  think,  judge,  is  applied 
both  to  private  and  public  acts  of  judgment.  The 
Celtic  nations  used  breith  or  breit,  a  word  con- 
tracted for  BRAECTt  from  braec,  take,  bear,  sep^ 
rate,  think,  judge ;  of  which  the  derivadvea  an 
brat,  and  breith,  judgment,  sentence,  doom ) 
BREiTHEAMH,  a  judger,  a  judge ;  and  bbeathacet, 
critical ;  breithamhnas,  the  act  of  judging  judg- 
ment. Baramuuil  is  opinion,  from  bar,  tak^ 
think,  put  case ;  the  same  as  opikor  in  Latin,  htm 
OF  take  }  another  compound  of  which  is  opto,  I 
take,  I  choose,  I  wish.  Meas  is  also  opinion  or 
conceit,  from  meas,  measure,  rate,  tax,  estimate. 
Smaoin  or  SMUAIN,  meditate,  inveitigate,  dunk, 
study,  is  the  same  in  derivation  and  neniiig  ia 
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SMEAG,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  ngnifies  rub  into^ 
penetrate,  inquire  by  painful  and  sharp  applicMioii. 
The  affinity  of  the  Greek  crino  and  Celtic  bbeitb 
is  very  near ;  both  are  from  raec,  and  both  signiij 
separate,  by  taking  one  object  from  another,  la 
Latin,  aestimo  is  from  ahst,  taking,  holding,  n- 
luing,  in  Teutonic.  Puxo  is  from  a  word  signify- 
ing cut,  originally  bogt  or  bagt,  struck,  loppedL 
As  for  the  Greek  nomizo,  from  nomos,  TDeasorSi 
rate ;  it  is  the  same  as  measam  in  Celtic.  Docso  is 
I  take,  I  make  take,  I  seem,  from  doc,  in  Tentonie 
THUNK  and  taec.  Hegeomai,  duco  me^  is  fimi 
WAG,  conduct.  Ojo,  I  think,  the  most  originBl  of 
all  these,  is  from  wig,  bear,  carry ;  as  is  diown  fcj 
its  future  oiso.  The  Teutonic  wek,  take,  iMnk, 
be  of  opinion,  judge  that  a  thing  is  to  kip 
pen,  expect,  is  apparently  from  wio-VA  or  Wfoir. 
Waeg,  bear,  carry,  take,  wield,  is  very  commoftJR 
Anglo-Saxon.  Se  leasa  wena,  false  opinion.  Se 
wena  nis  wuhte  the  sothra.  The  opinion  is  sot  hf 
a  whit  the  truer  for  that.  Boet.  by  Alfred,  p.  I9SL 
The  old  English  ween  is  the  representative  of 
Wenunga  and  wen,  as  adverbs,  are — ^probably, 
haps,  it  may  be,  or,  it  is  thought.  The  AlamsoBis 
is  UUANEN,  to  think,  the  most  original  of  all,  fi»r  it 
comes  firom  waegnen. 

Note  4  H.  p.  118. 
The  French  cull  wrong  tort  ;  and  the  Itafim 
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TDRTO :  the  Saxoiucalled  wrong  woB^tortttSfCumu^ 
pravui,  malni ;  and  a  distortioD,  either  natmatav 
mora],  wohh  or  wom,  vitium.  Wo  Hosuwa 
crooked  nose,  wooe  gemeta  unjust  measurei,  woH- 
FOTEDE  crook-footed,  woh-ful  fidl  of  wickednesn 

Note  4  I.  p.  118. 

'S  nim  bu  tosd  dv  na  aouibh  lis 

Ri  font!  tiamfuitlh  chaich. 

Ghoir  iad  'snoir  ghoir  gu  (lioiahain 

An  luib  on  siontai  chusl  an  cairdean 

Air  ui'  £ide  1e  teine  na  h  dich' 

Air  luiribh  shoilleich  iad  mu  Cbmn. 

Smith's  Sean  JDawa,  le  Qumm,  ^.  p.  S50. 

Note  4  K.  p.  119. 
-  Good  and  useful  qualities  are  expressed  in  the 
infancy  of  society  by  such  words  as  signiiy  streogth* 
power,  .increase,  or  addition.  Hence  the  worda 
GOOD,  from  OE<EAC£D,.or  rather  GA-ADKD,  increase^ 
helped;  bet,  for  baot,  enlarged, addedyjoiaedtvud. 
(dcdvatively)  mended ;  wel,  for  wacn-i^  ttrengtiK 
ened.    Aa  virtus  is  fnnn  tihodot,  strength^ 

so  CRAEFT,  MIHT,  DUGOD  }  from  CRAB,  WOI^  J   KAO*- 

force  J  owAG,  work ;  are  similar  tenni  ia  the  Teu* 
tonic  Among  savages  bold,  braTe*  hardy,  strong 
helpful,  quick,  keen,  are  eq^valent  to  geod^  On- 
the  contrary,  wac  and  swac,  weak,  flexiUa ;  cvaod 
or  auAAD  and  bago,  soft,  bad ;  blac,  remiss  j  vamio, 
timorous ;  sum  and  slight,  &c.  an  obU,  i^kh  it* 
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self  is  from  ubila,  inferior.  The  Greek  word  cAp 
cos  is  from  cwac,  weak,  cowardly ;  and  halus  ii 
MAGL,  nearly  related  to  malacos,  soft :  fbjor  wh 
originally  baegr,  soft,  the  same  word  as  bagd,  bod. 
A  soft  effeminate  man  was  termed  baedel,  and  in 
later  times  a  baity,  or  bauti£.  The  word  faege 
is  the  radical  of  faegr,  fear.  It  was  an  opinioa 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  that  when  the 
goddesses  of  war  intended  that  any  of  them  should 
die  in  battle ;  a  supernatural  weakness  seized  them^ 
so  as  to  reduce  the  warrior  to  a  coward.  A  man  in 
that  state  was  called  fey. 

A  similar  term  was  arg  or  erg,  in  the  masculine 
ARGA,  from  AGA  or  oGA,  fear,  awe :  the  line  of  de- 
rivation being  ag arig,  in  Scotish  erch,  eert.  The 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world  consisted  in  apply- 
ing it  to  any  man :  it  was  synonymous  with  every 
epithet  of  cowardice,  laziness,  and  vice.  Ferdulf, 
the  Lombard,  Duke  of  Friuli,  having  rashly  aflirm- 
ed  that  the  name  of  one  of  his  officers  was  derived 
from  Arga ;  that  person  replied,  '*  Would  to  God 
that  I  and  you,  Ferdulf,  may  not  go  out  of  this 
world,  till  it  be  known  who  of  us  best  deserves  to  be 
Arga."  When  they  had  reached  the  enemy  io 
near  as  to  know  their  position,  Argaid  addressed 
his  general ;  **  Remember,  Duke  Ferdulf^  that  yon 
have  called  me  Arga,  weak  and  useless.  Now  may 
the  anger  of  God  light  on  him  of  us,  who  last  shall 
get  to  these  Slavi.'*     They  both  perished.     Vide 
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IWum  Waiuefridi  de  Gest.  Long.  Lib.  vi.  c.  94u 
The  same  historian  relates.  Lib.  i.  c  SO,  that  tho 
Henili  attacked  the  Longobardiin  the  plains(FBLD) 
of  Hungaryt  in  a  rash  and  unjust  manner.  Their 
king  sat  behind  his  army,  at  some  distance,  engaged 
in  ptay.  He  ordered  one  of  his  companions  to  as* 
cend  a  tree,  and  from  time  to  time  inform  him,  how 
the  battle  proceeded.  He  had  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  watchman,  if  he  did  not  report  a  vii^ 
tory.  At  last  the  Henili  were  broken,  the  defeat 
became  general,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and  fiital 
silence,  the  watchman  exclaimed,  **  O  unhappy 
Herolia,  overcome  ^  the  wrath  of  God."  llie 
king  was  slain,  the  Heruli  scattered  every  where,  and- 
ai^r  from  heaven  (says  the  historian)  so  looked  on 
them,  thai,  seeing  the  long  green  grass  of  the  plains^ 
they  thought  that  it  was  water  to  swim  in,  and,  while' 
they  extended  their  arms  in  a  swimming  posture,' 
they  were  cruelly  cut  down  by  the  enemy.  Sodi 
was  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  immo-' 
ral  tribes  of  Germany. 

Note  4  L.  p.  ISa 
Sleek  is  from  slaec,  for  geslaeoio,  having  thft' 
quality  of  being  struck  or  beaten  down }  and  smooth- 
is  from  smaeoth,  for  smaBged,  beaten,the  partiei]|l* 
of  shag;  whence  smith,  a  beater,  a  worker'by.beit>* 
ing ;  and  smite,  strike.  Smit  meana  to  fawcb  tfth 
sibly,  to  strike,  to  infect.    The-Latvii  V^nMPifJR 
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from  PLAOENi  laid ;  and  laevia  is  ftom  LAAo*fe-iM^ 
for  LAEB,  LAEFy  and  LAEv,  are  derivaitites  of  law, 
lay;  and  ba,  bear  or  bring.  One  of  the  most  andnt 
names  for  ready,  easy,  quick,  and  metuphoricsDj 
ready  in  surface,  smooth,  was  ao  or  aeg^  oob- 
joined,  nimble ;  which  had  four  leading  semes; 
1^^  Nimble,  ready,  easy,  whence  I^actA^  "eACSx^ 
BATH,  easy ;  Qd,  Glib,  plain,  sleek,  unobstnwdfe 
in  surface  ;  'Jd,  When  applied  to  two  or  olofto  dh 
jects,  smooth  between  one  another,  aceoidingl 
agreeing,  like,  equal ;  whenee  the  Gteek  Ucoii 
like ;  the  Celtic  aog,  like ;  the  Latin  aequus,  tqfkL 
By  using  ba,  the  Teutones  obtained  ibn.  for  eo-BA* 
NA,  made  like  or  plain,  viz.  even.  The  Gteek  lios 
is  instead  of  eicsos,  in  some  dialdets  writtett  xenctt. 
The  Latin  aemulus  is  from  aec-ma-i^a-sa,  he  whs 
has  the  property  of  aec-ma,  making  himsdf  tfuil 
to  another;  for  AEC-M A  is  equal-making.  The 
ginal  idea  in  all  these  descendants  of  aec  fii 
continuity,  without  difference  of  surface,  motioiv 
or  qualities.  One,  same,  solid,  whole,  sound, 
tire,  undivided,  are  terms  corresponding  to  abc* 

Adjectives  of  dimension  rise  from  any  verfai^ 
pressive  of  extended,  increased,  or  enlaif;ed  suifiesi 
Those  of  height  come  from  any  words  that  denols 
lifting,  raising,  or  heaving.  Altus,  high,  is  ALT, 
for  ageled  or  haheled,  lifted ;  from  ag  or  BAoy 
lift ;  whence  iieoii,  lifted ;  gehoh,  a  height  or  hill ; 
hehel  or  HiL,  a  little  height.     Hah  an,  to  lift  or 
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Mupend,  u  common  Teutonu^  u  is  its  deriTatiTC 
HKNOANt  to  suspend  or  hong.  Many  eminences, 
from  a  common  hillock,  over  the  dead,  to  a  moon- 
tain,  were  cdled  by  the  Goths,  Greeks,  and  other 
nationB  of  antiquity,  hlaiw,  hlaine,  a  mount ; 
K0PRE,  a  summit }  lophos,  a  lifted  ground,  any 
raised  (d^ect.  The  Saxon  hlbaw,  a  hill ;  urr,  an 
eminence,  and  hliw,  a  raised  defence,  a  shelter 
against  wind,  &c.  are  well  known.  The  Greek 
coLONOs  is  from  bilongs,  «  hillingt  and  the 
Roman  collis  from  hilios.  Mao,  increase  ha^ 
in  that  sense,  left  amjJe  vestiges  of  itself  in  every 
known  dialect  of  this  general  qpeedi  from  India  to 
Britain.  If  the  Celtic  want  ma,  much  ;  it  has  uo, 
more,  and  moh,  great ;  mead,  magnitude  ;  moohd, 
great ;  mol,  magnify,  praise,  in  Visigothic  miuz^ 
tAN,  to  pruse;  mobc,  for  Movc,  great,  huge, 
flaw's  explanation  of  mob,  in  his  Gaelic  Diction- 
ary, marks  the  principal  seniea  of  hag.  These  arft 
great,  noble,  bulky,  many,  to  which  may  be  added 
high.  The  Sanscrit  mahan,  mabati,  mabat,  • 
present  participle  of  mab,  may  be  compered  with 
ita  synonymes  megas,  heoau^  uoa,  and  |fAO« 
»D8>A-uM.  The  Gothic  mikiu,  Minuu,  Hnciiv 
and  Saxon  hicbl,  mtcel,  huckl,  mietievof  ma*. 
KiL ;  vrith  all  the  numerous  iiirms  of  th?  Mme  wor^ 
in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects ;  are  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  northern  entiqaittes.  A  grMk  ann^ 
ber,  and  Uxge  dimenwon  or  sis^  wew  uipmsiil  liy 
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the  same  word  varied  by  oonsigmficBtbw.    Ififl- 

NU8,    for  MAOA-NA-SA,  maSCulUK^  and  HULTOlfa 

MAOELEDASA,  iiia8culiDe»  are  from  the  suae  sonne. 
The  Teutones  used  mikil,  miki-la,  for  magmtiidib 
and  MANAGy  MA6-NA-OA,  for  number.  The  poncn 
of  NA,  make  ;  la,  hold,  or  have ;  ao,  have ;  da, 
do  ;  and  anda,  performing;  are  finely  di^layed  in 
the  compounds  of  mao.  Another  verb  used  Isa- 
press  height,  accumulation,  size,  and  multitiidB^ 
HAG,  of  which  some  derivatives  have  been 
ed.  To  these  must  be  added  hiuhma,  a  mnlritnilfi 
a  gathering ;  heop  and  hiup,  a  raised  ^1^  a  hmf, 
a  troop  of  men :  vide  Lye  in  voce  heap  :-p— hip,  lbs 
raised  part  of  the  loin ;  hiw,  a  raised  thing,  a  hoose^ 
a  hive  ;  iiaryis,  a  heap  of  men,  an  army,  in  Aagbi 
Saxon,  HERE ;  hered,  an  assembly,  crowdi  flodL  of 
beasts,  or  men ;  hopp,  spring  up,  jump ;  hopa  sal 
HYHT,  what  lifts  or  raises,  viz.  expectation  or  hope ; 
hopa,  a  rising,  climbing  plant,  hop ;  hoh,  irint 
lifts  the  leg,  the  hough  ;  hohm,  or  hom,  and  hav, 
the  lifting  part  of  the  limb,  where  the  ainewi  u»i 
HO  and  HOH,  the  raised  part  of  the  foot ;  HKHiy  the 
heel  i  HOFER,  swelled,  raised  on  the  back  j  ho^ 
what  is  raised,  the  hoof.  Observe  that  hob,  jumb^ 
and  HOF,  are  derivatives  of  hag  and  ba.  The  waid 
HAG  is  appUed  to  raising  or  growing  of  plants^  M 
well  as  lifting  up  the  mountains ;  and  it  often  wigA> 
ties  to  raise  the  voice,  or  cry. 

The  radical  rag,  and  its  compounds  bof  or  baf. 


rAcn  Am  iLLtnTBATiom. 
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BABR,  and  Buci,  or  rain,  produce  a  nnmber  of 
nomi  of  hei^[fat>  growth,  accumulaQoii,  aod  exten* 
noD.  GKAvraandBUTHDSjhesrftareof  thenmib 


Note  4,  M.  p.  121. 
Lao,  lay  forth,  extend,  in  Bar&oe»  apace*  time  { 
made  lao,  lying.  Sat,  deep,  fadloir }  i^ot,  laid 
fortht  extended}  protncted,  that  i*,  wide  or  broad, 
Z.ATUB }  and,  if  applied  to  time,  proCncted,  loagt 
late ;  to  actions  done  in  time,  hindered,  defene^ 
btted.  The  preient  partidple  of  lao,  protract,  is 
LAOiNOA,  ot  LANOA,  pTotraeting,  in  tpace,  tim^  at 
extension,  long,  equal  to  hacbob,  for  hao^ha,  in- 
orcaaing ;  or  tag-la,  having  the  quality  of  tao, 
draw,  stretch.  Wacda,  incieaaed,  ii  now  written 
wUe,  and  bioda,  extended  downwardi,  aent  down, 
in  old  English  tide,  is  obaolete,  except  in  Scothad. 

Note  4  N.  p.  IM. 
The  prq>erties  of  thii  word  throw  exteanrali^ 
mi  the  nature  of  associated  thou^t.  TbQ  «■!« 
■WAO,  fwiN,  and  BwiHD,  all  existed  in  the  auriaot 
language.  We  find  in  the  Vlaigothie  QonpeH 
swiNTHs,  stout,  strong!  BWiHTBHiii,  powoT:  awnr* 
THKOir,  to  Btrengtbes.  One  fentf  Muk  n.  I7» 
fllnstrates  the  whole  mbjeot,  "  Ki  tihmifcon  sniin. 
thai  lekeis,  ak  thai  nUlaba  twhandrnw.*  Thn 
aound  or  strong  need  dot  a  beek  (jUkpUsai}  'bnk 
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they  or  those  evil-haviog.  In  Saxon  this,  is  *'  ne 
bethui*son  na  tha  halan  laeces,  ac  ths  the  imtranie 
synt;''  in  Scotish,  '^  na  need  na  the  hale  of  a  lee^ 
hot  thae  the  are  unsound."  Gesund,  in  An|^ 
Saxon,  means  strong,  sound,  whole.  The  Teubmic 
nations  called  truth,  sunya,  and  sunth^  or  sor^ 
sooth  :  The  same  idea  prevailed  in  triw  aiid  nio- 
Gwo,  true.  It  is  from  trig,  or  trag,  to  press,  driie^ 
drive  by  strong  force ;  in  a  secondary  sense  tbeaDi 
also  try.  Tbiggw  and  treow  mean  strong,  finn, 
solid.  The  derivative  trum  is  firm,  stable^  fizedf 
made  strong,  fortified ;  so  '*  God  sceawian  ecne  and 
trumme,'*  to  behold  God  the  eternal  and  stedAst 
Mid  trumre  heortan,  with  firm  heart,  and  ''  toth- 
maegenes  trum,"  strong  in  the  power  of  the  teeth. 
The  word  truma  means  a  troop  or  throng. ;  truie* 
NEs,  strength  \  trumman,  to  confirm,  strengthen, 
become  strong,  fortify,  trim,  prepare.  The  am- 
elusion  is  evident,  that  swind,  strong,  firm,  vehe* 
ment,  signifies  also  sound  or  whole,  and  true ;  that 
trigwa  and  trigoeth,  firm  and  firmness,  by  like 
analogy,  mean  healthy  and  health,  true  and  troth. 
A  person  in  an  unsound  state  was  called  SEOC  and 
siuKs,  broken.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  aur,  per- 
petual or  continual,  and  its  derivative  sunmnnH 
eternal,  are  analogous  to  ece,  everlasting;  and  AiW 
aiw,  an  age,  continuation,  eternity.  SuNDandsnr 
and  SELD,  for  sineld,  have  produced  singuIiAB, 
siNDRiG,  SELD,  SELDOM,  and  sEfiNiL,  all  meaning  by 
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ones,  or  in  the  ttcte  of  what  is  entira»  whole*  unit* 
ed.  Eac  and  eacbn,  continued*  that  is,  one,  hare 
g^ren  origin  to  aen  and  ains,  ane ;  andAENiG,be- 
lon^ng  to  one,  having  the  nature  of  one,  vis.  any : 
also  to  ANLic,  one-like,  only ;  and  eacel,  in  one,  in 
a  tump,  TIB.  all. 

The  daughter  of  Hengist  may  be  quoted  for  the 
use  of  HAL,  in  the  aense  of  whole  or  Mund.  Her 
address  to  Vortigem  was  Waes  hael,  hlavooD' 
CTNINO.  Be  whole,  Lord  King.  From  hal,  aoundt 
entire,  come  halio,  having  the  property  of  bnng 
entire,  that  is,  YuAj }  int^er  atque  porns. 

Note  4  O.  p.  126. 
The  Teutonic  verbs  of  weighing  are  variona,  as 
hahaK,  to  lift  up,  suspend,  hang,  from  hwao  or 
HWAH,  move,  lift ;  waqan,  or  waeoait,  to  mor^ 
lift,  carry ;  from  wag,  of  which  the  derivatirei 
waege,  a  weighing  instrument;  weg-scau,  « 
wtiigh-scale,  a  balance ;  waeob-tunoe,  theiwigiie 
of  the  balance ;  gewaeoe,  aad  waxht,  both  ^ni- 
fyiug  weight,  are  common.  The  Gredc  wonb 
ACHTHos,  a  weight,  a  burden;  and  babob,  mif^i 
are  directly  from  ag,  move;  and  bab,  bear.  Bab* 
which  appears  in  babus,  woghty,  and  in  wordi  n> 
lated  to  it,  was  softened  into  rb.  The  plinM 
AOEiN  cai  ferbik  signifies  to  drive  and  cany,  that 
is,  to  take  away  all  that  cafl.  go,  and  ben-  nh^^H 
that  canbecuried.    AoBmnAca  tBlktdrifte| 
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of  cattle,  but  in  Greek  and  Latin,  lika  iti  Ttmhwif 
relation  waeo,  it  often  aignifies  to  any  anmif  in 
whatever  manner.  Achthos  and  Fobtm  in  m» 
ly  synonymous  in  thdr  original  aenae^  tli0a|^  m 
time  ACHTHOs  was  understood  to  imply  oppitaBfi 
vexatious  weight,  because  ag  also  aignifiai  to  liHi 
by  moving  back  and  forward,  to  WMry  fay  n  op- 
pressive load  i  which  feb  never  does.  FovMi  is 
from  PEND,  hang,  lift,  weigh :  the  radinl  m  tae 
or  PAG,  seize,  lay  hold,  lift ;  whence  baosrd  ar 
FEND,  lifting. 

The  names  of  weight  are  geoenlly  fim  voAs 
signifying  to  lift;,  bear,  carry ;  or  from  Teri»  denot 
ing  to  run  down,  sink,  fall,  nuh,  move  ftraUy; 
and  words  derived  from  each  of  thtae  kindt  of 
verbs  arc  in  a  metaphorical  sense  applied  to  the 
mind,  as  may   be  exemplified  by  achthbiio^ 
FORTicos,  BARUs,  in  Greek;  gravia,  nol-eato^ 
onerosus,   in  Latin;   sad,  heavy^  aoie^  biadMh 
some,  in  £nglish,  and  trom,  heavy,  in  Geltifr 
Sad  was  once  swagd,  and  sagd  strongs  itifl^  npid 
in  motion,  or  hard  in  resistance  to  the  touch*    A 
sad  burden  was  a  heavy  one,  and  weigh^  thoif^ 
compressed  into  little  bulk ;  a  sad  heart  waa  aw 
oppressed  with  the  burden  of  grief;  a  tad  eoloer 
was  a  heavy,  dark  colour.     Sore  is  in  aneient  Tei^ 
tonic  swar,  which  is  used  to  denote  heaivy  ja  Ae 
most  literal  sense ;  the  metaphorical  meadingB  avft 
painful,  difficult,  grievous,  vexatious :  sWAue^  the 
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dwiwUira  of  fWAB,  ngnifiei  hnriiig  Uie  qulity  «f 
hcny,  lomiwAil,  pttubU,  tlu  very  aaou  m  uiMf 
in  Latin.  In  Scotcli,  a  miry  tarn,  or  tucy  hoif, 
ia  a  poor  innocent  almoit  nlly  cnatra^  to  be  pMtd 
bnt  not  despised.  The  Celtic  tboh  is  from  tboohmm, 
md  that  from  trao  or  tboo,  the  very  same  as  the 
Teutonic  onAo,  which  meant  niih  Tioleiitly,  drlv^ 
diwr,  poll,  drag  down.  Hie  Soon  derhMrw 
muic  mgfuBet  draw  bade  and  fbrwud^  vex  bf 
plackii^.  Hie  Celtic  a4jeetiTe  tukiha,  ot  trd* 
AOH,  ia  Tsxedi  haraaied,  lean,  pitifal,  «™*«Wf^ 
TsuAOHAN  is  a  miserable  ereatmf .  CoiiB>Tmleii 
is  weight  m  Celtic  :  the  wnd  ^goifiM  ooqjaiat  or- 
oomparatire  heanness,  from  coh^  togtthtf,  mA 
TBOM,  heavy. 

Note  4  P.  pw  118, 
Red  is  what  is  called  a  hi^  0rlitigfat(BHieBi»' 
ladiant)  c(dour. 

Whea  his  dungeon  lij^  kwk'd  pile  and  nd 

On  the  h^^-bom  blood  of  «  mar^  Aia, 

No  andwm  wu  nug  at  Ui  bofy  daidUMd.         •  ''." 

Note  4  Q.  p.  131.  ■•'«» 

Mio  is  the  attennated  JbnnoFtWpcteitfWliMM 
icrften,  liquify,  mdt  Hie  verb  melt  WMorilM^^ 
iCAOELD,  the  p«terite  of  HacUa,  to  mh^^ 
which  Moixn  in  Utiii  b  a  doiVMbt^' Mdiiiakil 
in  Visigothie,  rigoif|riAg  iMaldeiWtlMMi  WdMi 
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The  Latin  mucus,  moisture ;  hadbo»  I  am  nnbt ; 
MADiDus,  the  ancient  preterite  participle  q£  mad, 
or  MAGD,  are  allied  to  mig.  Mingo  and  xictum 
correspond  to  the  Slavonic. 

Note  4  R.  p.  133. 
The  classical  reader  will  recollect  alo,  alui, 
ALTUU  or  ALiTUM,  and  its  relatives  aucus  and 
alumnus,  which  were  originally  aloms,  pertainiDg 
to  increasing  or  nourishing,  fostering ;  and  auk 
MENS,  from  alomena,  fed,  nourished,  bred :  when 
$9  the  sign  of  a  person,  is  added,  it  receives  the 
sense  of  nursling,  fosterling.  In  Celtic,  the  oor« 
respondent  term  is  al,  nurture,  food ;  whence  alt, 
nursing ;  altra,  fostering;  altkam and  altbanas^ 
the  same  thing.  The  Visigothic  has  alidak  stidb, 
the  fed,  that  is,  the  fatted  calf.  See  the  \^8igothic 
Gospels,  Luc.  ch.  xv.  v.  23.  The  original  fonn  of 
alo  is  ag-la,  increase,  feed,  enlarge,  breedy  eaL 
Oleo  in  Latin,  as  found  in  ad-oleo  and  adoles- 
co,  to  enlarge,  increase,  augment,  is  closely  idated 
to  it  i  and  the  Celtic  al,  nurture,  food ;  all,  a 
generation  or  race ;  ala,  nursing ;  alach,  brood, 
family ;  all,  great,  large ;  alt,  nursing ;  altram, 
nursing ;  al,  a  horse,  for  eacel,  what  is  bred ; 
OLL,  great,  grand;  oil-athair,  a  foiter-6tfaer } 
are  directly  descended  from  agla.  The  foster* 
father  was  likewise  termed  by  the  Celts  daitbam 
and  daiteamhla,  from  dagte,  suckled }  which 
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nouns  are  fonaed  like  fabgD'EE  or  acthaib,  fih 
ther.  pKAM*  whfC  u  nicked,  it  from  dao-la, 
md  DRAhAt  what  hat  the  quality  of  luckio^  ia  the 
~  name  of  the  bIood>Bucker  ot  leech*  Dkalta*  or 
DALTA,  is  suckled,  and  daltin  is  a  Iktie  foiteiliiig. 
The  name  of  foster  in  Teutonic  is  horn  pedsxxe 
or  FOD^T-£R ;  FODST  is  feeding*  from  feoo  or  no* 
feed,  of  which  foda.  food,  is  the  preterite  pai^ 
ci^«>  Due  distinction  must  be  made  between 
iOD£,  or  FoDA,  a  child,  a  thing  produced*  from 
fag,  generate,  and  fod£,  from  fboda,  eaten.  Fa«^ 
in  the  one  sense,  is  fuo  in  Greek ;  in  the  other  it 
is  faco  :  both  are  from  one  ndicaL 

Note  4  S.  p.  133. 
Gebaec  is  from  biq,  or  its  canpoaud  «abc* 
bend  ;  and  ura£0,  or  ubaecca,  ii  from  hraic,  or 
uiuG,  stretch  out,  ridge,  be  pnmiinent.  In  Slawv 
CBOBAT  is  bodi  the  ri<^  of  the  bade  and  ii£  noun- 
tuns,  a  name  which  the  Sauromatae  gan.  to  tht 
Alps  of  Hungary.  The  mountaineers  ^hmHXii^ 
who  are  Slavi,  call  themselTes  Crabratt,  vulgiB^ 
Croats.  "Xha  Celtic  dbom,  obonnam,  natt/MAOt 
are  from  drag,  stretch  out,  extend ;  a  primitif* 
mesraing  which  is  preserved  in  DBOif,  t^^  atn^iftl 

DBON.UJLLE,   a  Hgbt  MOg^B  }   DBO^  «  pm^^t  fyn^ 

and  DBOCH,  rights  straight  dilQct,  .J)o»«iMi# 
for  DBousuai.  , ...w   .•:■   iMifw 
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Note  4  T.  p.  ISd. 
The  list  given  above  is  confined  to  tihe  Vofjbk 
language,  because  it  is  not  my  intentioD  to  cn> 
merate  all  the  words  of  this  kind;  bat  only  ao  nuoff 
of  them  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ndtei^  sUD 
place  it  in  the  reader's  power  to  com^eheikd  tlie 
mode  of  analysis,  and  to  pursue  the  subject  at  Ik 
pleasure.  The  English  language  is  moat 
to  the  generality  of  philologists.  Tbeckiririal 
lar  will,  however,  find  many  comparative 
from  his  learned  dialects  in  the  notes. 

Note  4  U.  p.  ISS. 

Bear  is  bag-ra,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ne 
means  bring  by  action.  Bag,  fag,  and  paG| 
work,  agitate,  drive,  force  by  driving,  duike,  bSaty 
whence  walk;  carry,  move;  blow,  aweDt  boasts 
seize,  catch,  feel,  find;  bend,  bow,  bind,  hoiok; 
throw,  strike,  fight ;  supple,  wash,  .mollify ;  more 
ss  water,  liquify,  run;  grind,  chew,  est;  dsif, 
spring,  shine,  bum ;  cut,  strike  thioi^fa ;  move  die 
voice,  sound,  talk,  baik;  wag,  shdke^  tranlile; 
and  many  other  applications  of  these  terms- 
Note  4  X.  p.  134. 

Agonia,  from  AGON,  an  agitation,  stn^gle^  vio- 
lent movement,  descends  from  the  primitive  ag,  of 
which  the  senses  have  been  already  given.    Tlie 
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oommon  neaiiiig  of  ao,  wbich  it  act^  ii  a  lome 
vatgaet  firom  itt  numerau  Mgnifioitionii    Eit  it 

ACKTA,    AO*DA«    ATA,   ASTA,   a  Wfjfd  UUlOBBIW -tp 

BAG,  or  PAo.  chew  j  mao>  mMtioitg ;  TiiwAt^  tad 
tHwAioH,  by  co&tcw^kn  tun,  beat,  bruiie.  Bite 
ii  fxotti  BiQTA,  adzed,  gr^  Mohdioi  in  Caltie 
HiJt,  is  fkota  MAOEitED,  pranedi  ouidcited,  tAm 
1^  tlie  teeth.  Daco,  and  daooi  in  firn^jr, 
an  irom  tuwao,  or  twao,  miea  aeiie  ii^ 
the  teeth,  which  in  Celtic  were  dbad,  in  T«!ft- 
konic  TuiTTH,  in  Latin  DSMTt,  in  Gredi  ooowst, 
all  from  TUN,  bruise,  or  tooui,  catdi.  Tlw 
jaw  was  called  bj  the  TeiMoaai  okaw,  mA  CKt- 
WEL,  by  the  CelU  oiali,  hf  tbo  Latini  umhib  or 
HAXIU.A,  from  MAO)  giuul  i  and  bj  tha  OmtHf' 

GENUS,  or  0ENI8,  from  OE-AG-WA,  OT  AG*  cheWi  ML 

CiNH,  the  chin ;  obheiom,  the  hair  im  the  chi»i 
GKOLA,  the  throat ;  gdla,  or  ooij^  the  tfanMt)  tft 
deriratiTes  of  CBAV*    From  cbaw  Cane  the  Siaia 

OBiWAH,  to  Cbew  )   CSAWSAH,  OT  CBGUm  t»  tMflb 

try,  chooa^  select ;  and  the  Greek  geuo>  1  tiM% 

whence  gustdb  and  odbto.  .,  «., 

Meat  was  craaequently  called  nfUii  3t3^^kl^ 

AETA,   FODA,   ItATB,  for  MAGTS )   BIGO,  AT  MOM^ 

fnnn  big,  mov^  Uvt,  feed}  txctui*  flwd  vi^y  or 
,Tio,  live,  grow ;  Bftoua,  from  Bao«cak»dsrifitl|e 
ot  BBAEC,  or  BBOc,  bnusak  Chaw*  hiwfc.  Hie 
Greeks  uaed  oa^  «id  ctfik  ta.deiH 
viokudy  as  honaa*    liie  Ittim  cam  ia  i 
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either  to  this  word,  or  to  capio,  which  is  a  little 
countenanced  by  the  analogy  of  thico,  take  meit 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  Celtic  dialects,  cab  and 
GOB,  the  opening  the  mouth,  particularly  of  a  do^ 
wild  beast,  or  bird,  are  relics  of  a  term  once  uni- 
versally employed. — Gab,  open  the  month,  prate^ 
mock.  Jabber  is  common  Teutonic  and  jab,  or 
JAP,  is  Sanscrit,  in  the  same  sense.  The  woid  it- 
self is  GE-AB,  and  ge-ap,  from  ab,  or  ap,  (ag-ba, 
OF  ac-ba,)  extend,  spread,  show,  open.  Gap,  gape^ 
is  to  open  the  mouth ;  and  gap  is  an  openii^  a 
breach,  the  same  as  begel,  or  beul,  in  Celtic. 
To  yawn  is,  in  Teutonic,  geon,  from  oe-acbh^ 
opened ;  and  a  single  act  of  yawning  is  oeov^t, 
in  Scotch  gaunt.  The  Latin  os,  or  ors»  and  the 
Sanscrit  asta,  are  from  aukrs,  an  opening.  A 
connection  between  aug,  or  bag,  the  eye,  and  sag» 
open,  plain,  spread,  has  been  established  by  an 
early  confounding  of  similar  terms. 

The  Greek  chic,  and  Latin  hio,  hisgo^  are  ooiv 
ruptions  of  geo,  open,  yawn :  Chaos  ia  the  same 
as  GAK,  or  GiNN,  (Vide  Lye  in  voce,)  a  hreaefay  or 
gap.  The  Edda  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians believed  in  two  original  worlds,  one  oi 
fire,  and  another  of  frost,  called  Muspel-heih,  and 
NiFL-HEiM.  From  a  fountain  in  the  frosen  wotU« 
many  rivers  of  poison  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
other,  into  a  vast  vacuity  called  Ginnunoa^oap, 
the  yawning,  opening.     The  poison  frose  in  that 
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TMoity,  but  by  the  lubsequeDt  action  of  heat  and 
mnn  air  coming  from  the  world  of  fir^  it  im 
thawed  into  drops.  The  heat  gave  life  to  the  hoarw 
froit,  8Dd  produced  Yhes,  the  fint  giant,  (ram 
whom  the  Hrim*thl'eisi^  from  hkoi,  hoir>fitMt^ 
and  THURS,  a  strong  man,  derired  their  deseoit. 
The  earth*  akjr,  momitains,  and  sea^  were  formed 
irom  his  body. 

As  tillage  soon  introduced  bread  among  the  dif- 
ferent European  tribes,  the  names  of  that  subitano* 
deserves  notice.  Ab,  from  ac-h,  signifies  to  plou^i» 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  almost  every  other 
dialect ;  but  its  real  sense  is,  grow  com  or  gratiit 
ruse  fruits  from  the  earth  ;  and,  as  a  noun,  it  menu  - 
field,  cultivated  land,  and  husbandry.  The  Gre^ 
called  bread  astos  or  akods,  from  ar  ;  and  thd . 
Celts  termed  it  abam.  The  Cymraig  baba  aUudm 
to  BAR,  what  is  bom,  produced,  carried,  carried  on 
the  top  of  8  tree  or  stalk.  In  Celtic  bar  it  top» 
crop,  grain,  or  frait  bom,  and  bread.  The  T^u* 
tonic  BEOK  originally  signified  grain  and  finric  ti 
erery  kind,  as  well  as  berries.  The  Latin  PAiaaii 
from  PA,  feed,  eat,  the  same  as  vao,  and  ffflmiBBn' 
in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  The  Teutonic  names  BLn^' 
hleaf,  and  bread,  are  probably  fhm  huib,  lift^-- 
raise,  leaTco,  and  brabced,  roasted.  Dovoa  itf 
called  dah,  from  dwao,  knead,  ^itate,  or  iaL9i 
moisten,  water:  The  Cdtie  is  »<>■>:  Hv MMT 
common  Terbs  peitnning  to  thB  optiitiM  MHdMl- 
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SO,  or  MATTO,  PiKSO,  and  cnead,  of  wUdi  die  n- 
diesis  are  mao,  bag,  or  big,  and  nag,  in  their  BMk 
ancient  and  natural  senses.  Gkaxd  and  chkad» 
in  Teutonic,  mean  bruise,  stamps  cmsh  :  oHAsnu. 
in  a  pestle,  a  word  corrupted  from  PianLLUM*  Tht 
verb  BIG,  force,  drive,  squeeze,  in  the  Lotint  GiedE, 
and  Celtic  dialects,  was  changed  into  via  and  nc^ 
under  which  forms  it  produced  many  derivrtim, 
such  as  PINS,  beat,  pound  j  filos,  a  thing  1™^**^ 
together,  felted ;  piezo,  I  press,  squeese,  pndi ; 
FiCBos,  nipping,  bitter ;  and  Pio,  sting,  stab^  pind 
with  a  sharp  object ;  whence  pilum,  a  pointed  dai^ 
for  picLUM ;  and  pilus,  a  hair,  a  bristle,  or  shaip 
strong  hair.  The  Teutonic  pic,  sting ;  pinc,  or 
PYMiG,  pinch  i  pin  AN,  to  torture,  excruciate }  pn, 
a  stab  or  stake,  a  mortar,  a  condensed  heap  or  pilob 
with  many  others,  are  of  the  same  extraction. 

Note  4  Y.  p.  134. 
The  radical  ag  or  wag,  shake,  has  a  numerous 
list  of  derivatives  in  almost  every  dialect.  In  Tsof 
tonic,  AGis,  shaking ;  og,  fear  ;  ag,  ague^  tremb* 
ling }  oga,  or  aga,  awe,  terror ;  egeuc,  and  bge- 
soM,  ugly  and  awe-some ;  egeeig,  timorous }  SBcn 
in  Scotish,  or  eery ;  in  ancient  Teutonic,  written 
ARG,  £ARC  i  timid,  cowardly,  bad,  useless }  in 
Greek,  AiDos,^ar,  shame,  from  agdos,  aoa^  ter* 
ror,  wonder,  admiration ;  agape,  admiration^  love; 
Aisciios,  for  agskos,  a  shameful  deed  ;  ainos,  £k 
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AOAin,  fettfnl,  honS^  j  aigbiroo,  the  tnvUiiig 
poflarj  oaxatf  tanid,  tlow,  I«y»  Mhiimefl  iiB 
Celtie»  AO^  nre,  asbmialiineBt ;  ia«ai.|  Jnri 
oiLT,  fear  i  OBiLT,  feur,  oontraetioDi  of  MMfmJtk 
and  u-BAGBLT }  oMN»  &r  ooEir,  or  saoen^  aloir* 
inactiffl^  limid.  The  Sanierit  hu  wu*  dnk^  tff' 
tate,  from  wao,  the  aama  as  ao. 

That  aeose  o(  ao,  wbloh  producea  abq,  on>ohsd{ 
AMOULA*  ao  angle,  ot  turn,  tfaa  turn  of  the  1^  or 
ancle  (  akcos,  the  turn  of  the  elbow,  the  culut  i  ia 
found  in  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Crieek,  Ladn*  and  VitUf 
other  dialects.  As  hwag  and  wag  an  the  wnt 
as  ao,  we  find  wic,  a  turn,  an  angle ;  wosCyfl  tfoni 
wiNCOL,  and  wiNCLB,  a  tnmed  shell ;  wore,  a  t$m 
with  the  eye ;  ptbn,  fer  hvborn,  a  turn,  an  an^  | 
HWEOL,  A  turn.  Tlie  Celtic,  Sanserif  Gnel^ 
and  Latin  dialects,  change  hw,  Bp  and  w,  intt^ 
K  or  c. 

Nothing  displays  the  prooeaa  of  compound  hot* 
guage  in  a  more  practical  piunt  of  view,  dian 
the  list  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic  weeds  under  w,  wA 
Hw,  in  any  good  dic6onsry.  In  the  aingje  laHH 
of  move,  or  turn,  we  find  wag,  waoosl|  TAbftr 
WAOD,  step;  WADDLE,  its  diivDntiTC ;  WAD,  mavi 
like  a  weaver ;  wat,  move  like  wmd  |  wlr;  moftf 
or  go ;  VIC,  turn  away,  retire  j  eontnetibnt'  tl 
wioD,  and  wioio :  woo,  or  won,  moved,  tnliM, 
cnxAed  i  wooed,  or  wod,  movBdin-ninct  inii^ 
mad ;  woTFA,  a  mad  man  j  wor,  wander  fairittl- 
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Hess,  rave ;  wakd,  waend,  wend,  wind ;  ^^ymnfL. 
tions  of  WA6END,  tuining ;  which  signify,  as  r^Am, 
turn,  go,  walk,  turn  away,  change  by  turning; 
turn  away  for  fear,  or  through  respect,  venerate ; 
wiNTLE,  a  short  turn ;  wonder,  a  state  of  few  and 
awe,  from  wand»  fear ;  wander,  a  turning  back  and 
forward,  as  is  done  by  people  ignorant  of  their  way; 
WEAL,  or  HWEAL,  tum,  roIl,  from  weoel,  weou^ 
and  WEALC,  make  little  turns,  walk,  felt  doth  by 
turning  back  and  forward,  roll  as  waves,  water% 
and  clouds;  weoloc,  or  welc,  a  turned  sheU, 
nearly  the  same  as  wincle  ;  wil,  tum  to,  incline 
bend  towards,  will,  from  wigel;  wen,  incline 
tum  to ;  wensc,  a  turning  of  the  mind  to  an  evenly 
a  wish ;  wio,  tum,  stir  in  a  place ;  also  a  haluta- 
tion ;  wiGN,  or  win,  dwell ;  won,  a  dwelling-place, 
a  haunt ;  wont,  or  woncd,  haunted,  dwelt,  used ; 
wAEL,  and  WEAL,  tum  round  as  a  pool,  or  as  boil- 
ing water ;  waer,  war,  weor,  wyr,  from  wigb, 
or  WAEGER,  tum,  move  about,  circle,  go;  hws- 
OREL,  and  wEOREL,  whirl ;  hweoab,  and  hweorf, 
turn,  whirl ;  weorc,  for  wxgeric,  motion,  activity 
of  body,  work ;  weoc,  a  tum  of  time  or  of  oflioe,  a 
week;  also  a  twisted  wick  for  a  candle;  watb, 
for  WAOTH,  wandering ;  with,  and  watel,  a  twist- 
ed willow  twig ;  wig,  wave,  consecrate,  hallow. 

These  are  derivatives  of  wag,  taken  only  in  one 
of  its  numerous  senses. 

The  derivations  of  the  other  words  may  assist 
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the  philologist  in  understanding  the  history  of 
language.  They  are,  therefore,  partly  inserted 
here.  Wake,  waecc,  wao-io,  move  by  shaking* 
■tir  up }  wear,  waeoer,  carry ;  wail,  waeoel, 
from  wad,  move,  a  sound ;  whence  wao-pa,  or 
wop,  cry,  weep;  wagth,  or  woth,  eloquent } 
WAGERED,  a  speaking,  a  word  ;  in  Latin,  verbam* 
fironi  WEREB ;  shake,  sceag,  sceagio,  sceac,  nurre. 
agitate,  diride,  cast  with  great  violence,  dart, 
shine  i  8CEAB,  shave ;  scbaft,  a  cut,  or  polished 
staff;  and  sceaf,  a  cut  portion  of  com,  a  sheaf; 
bcead,  divide,  judge ;  a  thing  cast  over,  a 
died ;  scEADw,  a  shadow ;  scal,  a  slice,  a  scale ; 
sceadda,  a  broad  thin  fish ;   scalc,   a  shaven 

■  or  shorn  slave;  scEOT,  shoot,  east,  pay,  scout; 
sciN,  shine,  cast  rays ;  the  sharp  bone  of  the  leg  ( 
also  a  covering,  a  skin ;  sceonc,  the  whole  1^, 
shank ;    scef,  cut,  polish,  shape,  create,  breed } 

*  scEOP,  a  breeding  ewe;  sceak,  and  scar,  cnt, 
divide,  shear,  share ;  scborp,  sckarp,  cuttii^ 
sharp ;  sceort,  cut,  short ;  sceoo,  a  eoiwr,  » 
thing  cast  over>  a  shoe ;  sctccel,  a  covering  robe$ 
SCENC,  cast  drink  out  into  a  cup,  skink ;  sceni^ 
cut,  shake,  hurt,  destroy;  sceoh,  hurtinj^  dm- 
founding,  confusion,  shame ;  sckath,  tluik^  pull, 
cut,  harass,  plunder ;  scathe,  sceocca,  any  rob- 
ber, or  enemy,  the  devil,  or  foe ;  scobskLi  a  Ihtle 
foe  or  fiend.  These  are  deiivativet  oi  scue,  Sbd 
its  diminutive  bceao-io,  or  hcac.     Any  «■■• 
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prickly  hair  is  termed  sceao,  or  shag,  and  ihocikt 
from  this  verb ;  so  sha^y  locks,  the  shag  of  ird- 
vet,  the  prickles  of  shagreen. 

Hold,  HALED,  from  hal,  or  heol,  seize,  catdi, 
in  Greek,  iielo,  I  take ;  halt,  a  catch,  hold,  ho- 
pediment,  from  halded,  held ;  haul,  heal,  seiie^ 
catch,  puli,  drag,  in  Greek,  heil  }  have,  haf,  hab, 
from  hwag-ba,  cast  hand  on,  seize,  catch,  lift; 
heave,  hakb,  heaf,  from  hwag-sa,  lift  up,  move  up; 
nearly  the  same  as  hah,  lift ;  hahang,'  or  hano, 
lift  up,  suspend ;  help,  hehelp,  increase,  raise  in 
force  or  number ;  for  heha  is,  in  Latin,  Auoso^ 
whence  auxilium,  increase ;  hie,  Hio,  htgg, 
from  hwig,  is  a  very  original  word,  which  signifies 
move  violently,  run,  press,  make  effort  of  body  or 
mind,  strain,  struggle ;  whence  higst,  haste,  and 
higehig,  hurry :  hig  often  signifies  to  cast,  dart, 
and  strike  with  a  blow  ;  whence  hiot,  hit,  higeet, 
knock  against ;  heuuter,  hurt ;  also  strike t>r  cut: 
haecc,  cut  by  small  blows,  also  comes  inm  hig 
or  irwAG,  haegw  or  hiw,  and  heaw,  cut,  hew,  fonn, 
shape,  make:  hwag,  and  Hwio,  or  hio,  also  de- 
note shaking  of  the  body,  by  lifting  it,  jumpn^ 
&c. ;  whence  hock,  hotch,  stir  with  an  eflEbrt, 
make  little  movements;  hitch,  from  HICG9  to 
change  place  by  a  slight  cast  of  the  body.  To 
hitch  into  verse  is  to  put  one  by  a  slight  gentk 
cast  into  satire.  Hitch  a  little  this  way  ia  mowe 
yourself  gently  on  your  seat   in  this  directioik' 
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Hotch,  to  move  the  body,  whea  sitting,  is  com- 
mon Scotish,  as  in  Burns's  works,  Tam  o'  Shaa- 
ter,  p.  192  of  Edit.  Edin.  180?. 

Even  SaUn  glowr'd,  and  fidged  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch'd,  and  blew  v,i'  might  and  main. 

Even  Satan  stared,  and  fidgcd,  highly  pleased. 
And  moved  himself,  on  his  seat,  and  blew  the  baj;- 
pipe  with  his  whole  force. 

And  in  the  old  poem  of  Pcblis  to  the  Flay,  ascribed 
to  James  I.  of  Scotland, 

Will  Swane,  "  ane  meikle  miller  man,"  attempts  a  high 
dance ;  but  "  ao  hevelie  he  iockU  about,  tO  gee  him.  Lord, 
as  thai  ran  !" — IVorh  tjfJamet  1.  Perth,  1786,  p.  109. 

The  verb  hear  was  high,  or  haegba,  seize,  catch, 
take,  of  which  heorc,  hark,  is  a  diminutive ;  heor- 
CEif  is  a  derivative  of  heorc,  or  hboeig:  and 
HEARsoM  and  htro,  in  Teutonic,  signify  hear, 
obey,  serve.  List  is  hliost,  inclination,  bending 
of  the  ear. 

Hoot,  hweogt,  hot,  from  haet,  callt  cry,  name} 
for  HWAG  isleil  the  voice,  cry.  Howl,  yowl,  goni, 
gale,  yell,  are  from  geol,  or  gyll,  roar. 

Wheeze,  hweos,  signifying  blow,  is  one  of  the 
many  derivatives  of  hwag,  or  hweoo,  move,  blow. 
Some  of  these  are  hwif,  or  hweof,  a  little  blast,  s 
whi£f ;  HwiTHA  and  hweoth,  a  light  gale ;  hwo- 
THERAN,  to  murmur,  as  gentle  waves ;    hwxm, 
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breathe  with  hissing;  hwosta,  a  cough,  Ikmt; 
HwosTERAN,  to  murmur,  or  whisper ;  hwi8TKL» 
or  HWEosTEL,  whistling ;  htst,  a  gale,  hiss,  whis- 
tle like  a  serpent.  Observe  the  shrill  sound  or 
the  hiss  of  wind  in  motion  is  implied  in  all  these. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  synonyme  of  hweos  is  sig, 
from  swig,  sound ;  whence  sizo,  sibilus,  and 
many  others.  Fistula  in  Latin,  and  fbadan  in 
Celtic,  stand  for  hwistula  and  hweadan  ;  and 
the  Sanscrit  kas,  Slavic  cashele,  and  Celtic  ca- 
sachdas,  are  varieties  from  hwas.  Our  woid 
cough,  in  Scotish  coh,  is  a  similar  corruption  of 
HwoH  ;  yet  it  may  be  from  cwah.  The  Scotiih 
wheczle  or  whaisle,  to  pant  like  a  breathless  horse  or 
man,  and  the  English  whizz,  are  from  hweos.  In 
German,  kauchen,  from  cwah,  is  to  wheese^  and 
KUCH  is  cough. 

Hustle,  hegstle,  higstel,  push,  press  with  fiirce ; 
hurl,  HWEORL,  hweggerel,  move  by  casting,  move 
quickly  in  any  form ;  heat,  hweood,  agitated,  agi- 
tate, move  by  applying  fire  ;  huff,  hweof,  hweoo- 
FA,  make  one  blow  or  snuff  for  anger,  take  oflfenoe 
suddenly ;  hunger,  hunigeb,  hwooen  or  hum, 
lean  after,  strive  after,  follow,  desire,  long  after  $ 
kick,  from  calcs,  the  Latin  variety  of  hohs,  hahl, 
halhs,  the  heel :  calcitro  was  used  to  maik 
striking  with  the  heels,  before  it  was  applied  to 
signify  striking  with  the  foot :  our  word  is  not  £- 
rcctly  from  calcs,  but  through  the  French  and 
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Norman-Saxon. — Call,  in  Latin  and  Greek  cal, 
froDi  cwAGLA,  raise  a  sound  :  the  Saxon  cwio  or 
CIO,  call ;  cwiGD  or  cwiD,  speak,  speak  loud,  chide ; 
are  of. the  same  race :  chat  is  cwat,  from  cwaded, 
cwATT,  speak  quick  and  small. — Cast,  ceost, 
cwiGST,  from  cwag  or  cwio,  turn,  wrench,  drive ; 
catch,  CATSE,  KETss,  applied  to  taking  of  beasts 
by  pursuing  them :  ceos,  from  cwjgsa,  is  take, 
seek  to  take ;  and  ceost  taking,  pursuing.  Keep, 
CEP,  CAP  in  Latin,  a  variety  of  hah,  seize, 
hold :  to  kep,  in  Scotish,  is  to  catch  or  delay  a 
thing  or  beast  moving  by. — Cheer,  ctr,  ceor* 
quicken,  animate ;  from  cyb,  cwigeb,  turn,  move» 
run  :  cyr  is  a  turn  of  time,  a  precise  moment,  a 
turn  of  work,  the  turn  of  a  door :  a>char  is  on  turn, 
also  any  state  into  which  the  mind  may  turn,  as 
bad  or  good  cheer  *,  thus  what  cheer  is  ?  that  is,  what 
state  of  body,  mind,  or  fare  ? — Chew,  ceaw,  cbao- 
wiGAN,  use  the  jaw,  so  called  from  ceag  or  oe-ag, 
move  or  grind :  cbgke  is  ceoc,  from  ceawoc,  the 
part  about  the  jaws,  nearly  the  same  as  throttle. — 
Come,  cwiM,  cwiGMA,  a  making  of  motion,  move 
in  any  direction ;  gape,  g&ap,  open ;  gb>ab,  the 
aperture  of  the  jaws ;  gab,  use  the  mouth  in  speak' 
ing,  talk  in  a  thick  clattering  manner  by  mak- 
ing the  jaws  go ;  jape,  gibe,  taunt ;  jabber,  gab- 
ber, make  gabbing,  chatter  j  gabble,  gabel,  use 
the  gab  in  making  noisy,  thick,  indistinct  apeeehet. 


.  J* 
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Jig,  GIG,  the  diminutive  of  gag,  go  quickly,  HKwe 
lightly,  dance  to  music  with  the  feet  or  arms,  phf, 
sport,  run  about,  sound  shrilly  in  any  such  eier- 
cise ;  nimble  motion,  or  shrill  sound  by  such  mo- 
tion ;  a  top,  any  light  unstedfast  thing ;  wimioe 
GIGA,  a  fiddle ;  gidig,  for  gigdig,  whirling,  gid- 
dy ;  GiNGLE,  sound  shrill,  from  gigiko,  the  par- 
ticiple. Gig  or  gwig  is  closely  related  to  owag, 
move,  go,  make  go  by  shaking  or  pushing ;  gog, 
motion  ;  goggle,  moveable ;  jog,  for  geog,  make 
go,  make  heavy  steps ;  jogst,  a  push,  in  Scotiah  a 
jog ;  justle,  from  jogstel,  a  push :  gab,  travd* 
ling,  from  gagd.  Get  is  gegt,  and  give  is  gioba 
or  gagba,  whence  gab. 

Dash,  DWAGS,  DWASCH  ;  die,  deag,  dweag^  bo- 
come  weak,  soft,  insensible,  as  if  crushed  or  beaten. 

Dull  is  DOFL,  DEAFL,  DOBL  ;   deaf  is  DEAF,  DAUBS 

in  Visigothic ;  dumb  is  domb,  daubn,  and  dad- 
BENiBA,  all  from  dwag-ba,  bruised,  blunt,  obtuse 
in  mind,  body,  ears,  voice  and  eyes;  for  the  Gre^ 
TupHLos  is  from  dofel.  Dull  is  also  what  is  not 
iinn,  deaf,  douf,  hollow. 

Do,  TAU,  DOG,  dwag,  work  with  great  force ; 
dine,  digna;  dig,  dwag,  eat,  feast;  dodge,  dodig, 
from  dod,  dwogd,  a  movement :  a  dod  is  a  short 
step  made  witli  a  shake  of  the  body,  as  is  done  by 
sheep :  to  dodle  is  to  hang  or  move  with  a  number 
of  shoit  bobs  :  to  come  with  a  dod  on  the  ground. 
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is  to  fall  with  a  thimip  like  a  ball :  to  toddle  is  to 
make  a  mayement  consisting  of  short  tiaay  audible 
steps :  to  dodge  is  to  make  turas  and  beats  back  and 
forward:  dwao  expresses  the  beat  cr  impulse.— 
Douse,  dwaes,  and  dwaesc,  dash,  dash  out;  dwell, 
DWEL,  DWE6L,  move,  frequent,  move  in,  live; 
dwindle,  dwin,  dwigen,  dwigendai.,  from  dvion, 
move,  run,  waste,  Tanisb,  decay ;  take,  tabc, 
TWAEc,  TWAG-io,  seize,  catch,  poll ;  toc  or  too, 
catch ;  TWic,  toucli,  twitch,  pull,  tweak ;  tagst, 
taste,  touch  with  the  tongue ;  twicel,  b  little  touch, 
tidcle;  twigen,  twine,  tweak,  pull  around;  twigst, 
twist;  TwiOT,  a  little  impulse  or  sound}. twitter 
and  titter,  make  such  impulses ;  tiot,  a  little  pull, 
a  tit ;  tug,  tog,  puil,  from  twao  ;  tell,  teacl, 
from  tac,  twao-io,  indicate,  show,  infonn  hj 
speech;  talk,  makemuch  short  telling,  from  teaix:, 
the  diminutive ;  tattle,  from  tealc-tel,  little  talk- 
ing, or  a  train  of  little  talk ;  totter,  tbacteb, 
from  tealt,  wag,  make  little  touches  or  short  jog- 
jog steps,  in  Latin  vacillatio,  and  in  English,  wag^  '' 
gling.  In  Scotland,  dotter,  from  doot  or  dwoot, 
a  little  push,  signifies  to  shake,  to  shake  in  walkiog 
like  an  old  man :  a  dotter'd  body  is  s  totta-ii^ 
old  creature :  the  epithet  extends  to  the  mind : 
he  dottered  my  hand,  is  he  shook  it  by  a  little 
push.  Tipple  is  to  make  a  practice  of  to^ng,  that 
is,  of  drawing  by  the  tap  or  taeppe  irtiieh  abaft. 
the  cafdc,  or  causing  it  to  be  done  by  a  tipitar.  (8lM 
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Shakespeare.)  The  name  tipple  was  first  ghren  to 
the  liquor  drawn,  and  the  verb  afterwards  formed 
from  it. 

Lick,  LAEC,  Lice,  LA6I0,  make  little  motions 
with  the  tongue ;  also  lay  on  a  number  of  quick 
blows ;  LAGSC,  a  quick  blow,  lash :  lean,  hlik, 

HLAENE,    HLIGEN   Or   HLAEGEN,    laid    doWIl,    SUnk, 

clapt ;  also  lie  towards,  bend  to  one  side  :  laugh, 
HLAH,  HLAG,  raise  the  voice ;  lif^  hlift,  fnnn 
LAG-FA,  LAG-BA,  raise  by  seizing;  lug,  hlucc, 
LUGiG,  pull  by  seizing ;  leap,  hleap,  hlop,  hlog* 
BA,  spring  up,  lifb  the  body  or  feet,  run.  Hop^ 
step,  and  leap,  in  Scotish  hap,  stap,  and  loup,  is 
from  HAG-PA,  STAG  PA,  and  hlog-pa,  a  trot,  a  sfeep^ 
and  a  jump.  Limp  is  a  little  leap,  a  crooked  halt- 
ing step.  Let,  legt  ;  loose,  leags,  leas  ;  leave, 
LEAG«BA ;  are  all  from  lag,  send,  put  away,  desert, 
suffer  to  go  off  or  fall  off.  Loath  is  lath,  lagth, 
lagd,  hostile,  hurtful,  hateful.  Lull,  logel,  is  lay, 
soothe,  lay  asleep.  Loll,  from  the  same  verb,  is  lie 
at  brqadth  or  spread  out.  Slack  is  slagig,  let  go^ 
remitted.  Sleep  is  slagpa,  remitted,  pliant,  slipped. 
Nap  is  kagpa,  and  nod  is  nogd,  both  from  hnasg 
or  HNiG,  bend,  incline  the  body  or  head. 

Note  4  Z.  p.  1S6. 
The  generic  names  of  a  wild  animal  have  been 
mentioned.     The  reptile  tribes,  distinguished  by 
crawling  and  biting,  had  names  correspondent  to 
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their  qualities.  The  verbs  bePj  creop,  OMAOf 
SLAG,  and  8EAP,  a  very  ancient  derivatiTe  of  sag, 
furnished  appellations  significative  of  creeping. 
The  English  words  creep,  sneak,  slink,  are  the  pro- 
geny of  these :  snaca,  a  snake,  a  creeper ;  and 
8MA£G£i«  a  snail,  are  common  Saxon :  schlumd 
is  a  serpent  in  High  and  Low  Dutch  :  the  Latin 
SERPENS  and  its  derivatives  are  well  known*  But 
one  of  the  oldest  names  of  a  reptile  is  ano,  ah- 
ouis,  and  akguilla,  all  from  aging,  or  aho, 
crooked,  tortuous,  a  word  found  in  all  the  difier- 
ent  dialects.  Biting  reptiles  were  called  aeta  and 
AEDDER,  from  agd,  bite,  of  which  «cAit  is  a  vaciety 
found  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  Echidna,  for.  ec- 
uiDiNA,  is  a  she  viper.  Cnodaloh  is  any  biting 
reptile,  from  cnao,  I  bite,  I  gnaw.  Deacon  la  a 
clear-sighted  serpent,  from  dbac,  or  dkrc,  Mt, 
hold,  or  seize  with  the  eye,  a  Greek  and  SansoU 
verb.  In  the  Teutonic  dialects  any  tortuous  i^ 
tile  was  called  wigga,  as  in  eab-wigoa,  aa  cm^ 

worm;  WIBBA,WEFEL,  WEEVIL,  and  WOBH.   WnuE- 

CTNN  (Vide  Lye  and  Manning,  voc.  wxBit)  is  dw 
serpent  race.  Slau-wxbh  is  the  akw-womi,  tbt 
biting  worm,  from  slag,  strike.  In  Crieek,  SGOBI^' 
from  scEAB,  cast,  throw,  has  produced  aeoipioD*  tihe 
darting  serpenu  The  lixard  waa  called  i.ACSitTA, 
in  Celtic  lacaibt,  iirom  i^ag,  a  cl«w.  The  CattiB 
names  laghar,  and  hao,  sloDgalehordn^ail 
a  claw  like  a  hand,  ha¥e  i 
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reptiles  that  have  feet.  Magan  is  a  toad*  fiom 
MAG,  a  foot  or  organ  with  claws.  A  fly-wonn  mi 
called  MAGA,  MAGOTH,  and  maggot,  from  mag, 
move,  the  fly  itself  mogska,  or  musca.  Any  fly- 
worm,  that  had  not  received  wings  on  account  of  its 
youth,  was  named  by  the  Greeks  schadon,  fimn 
scEAD,  cut  bare,  shear :  the  bee,  whose  young  were 
particularly  so  called,  was  herself  termed  beog^ 
B£0,  BEACHANN,  and  BiENE ;  from  BEOGy  a  ring  on 
her  body ;  or  big,  fly.  Her  name  of  apis  may  be 
a  corruption  of  bigs.  Melissa  is  from  melith, 
honey  or  sweetness ;  for  mil  is  sweet  in  all  the 
northern  dialects. 

The  spider  is  named  from  spig,  spin^  a  spinp 
nen  The  appellations  aranea  and  arachne  are 
all  illustrated  by  the  Teutonic  rtnel  and  oak- 
GEL-WEAFER,  a  running  weaver.  The  Gieek  pha- 
langias  rose  from  the  jointed  legs  of  this  in- 
sect, for  phalanx  means  a  cylindrical  or  rather 
a  rectangular  long  piece  of  wood.  The  word 
aetter-cop,  which  Whitaker  pretended  that  the 
Saxons  borrowed  from  the  Welsh,  is  common  on 
the  Continent,  though  with  a  trifling  variatmn. 
The  Dutch  translator  of  Orid,  speaking  of  Aruh- 
ne,  says,  that  Minerva  changed  her  whole  appear- 
ance, **  en  harr  niet  dan  een  klein  hoofd,  kleine 
handen,  die  als  voeten  siin,  en  een  ronde  buik  liet, 
daar  uyt  zy  noch  heden  de  wol  tot  haar  garen  trdd, 
cm,  als  ecu  spinnekop,  gedurig  haar  oude 
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te  doen,  en  netten  te  breiden,"  and  left  her  no- 
thing but  a  little  head,  small  hands  that  are  as  feet^ 
and  a  round  body*  from  which  she  at  this  daj  draws 
wool  for  her  jram,  to  exercise  constantly*  like  a 
spider,  her  old  occupation,  and  to  make  nets.  At* 
TEB'COPPA  is  literally,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  poisoiu 
box  or  vessel,  and  spinne-cop  is  a  spin-cup.     Cob- 

wd}  is  ftir  ATTEB-60P-WEB. 

Ilie  following  list  explains  the  names  of  other 
reptiles  and  insects :  Ant,  aemetta,  and  in  Celtic^ 
8EANGAM :  A£-METTA,  or  AN-METTA,  is  Unmeasured, 

thatiSjdisproportionedjSEANoisslenderipis-HTRA, 

HIEE,  MOIRB,  MOB,  MURAVEI,  FOBUICA  for  HOBKI- 

CA*  MOB,  MURHos  or  HURMEx,  aic  its  Saxoo,  Dafecb^ 
Celtic,  Cymraig,  Slavic,  Latin*  Hindu,  and  Gred 
names ;  probably  from  mob,  or  mib,  bite.  CBAP*a 
chaffer,  or  biting  fly,  is  from  ceag  and  ceaf,  chew, 
chaffer,  or  gnaw.  Laec,  suck,  draw,  is  the  origin 
of  leech  :  the  Celtic  is  deal,  a  sucker ;  the  Geiw 
man  blutigel,  a  bloody  animal,  whence  our  Seo^ 
ish  GIL,  by  corruption  of  our  own  parallel  name  of  it; 
and  the  Greek  bdella,  from  bdello*  I  squeen^  I 
press,  I  suck.  Beetle  is  from  bita*  biting.  Honietis 
from  HTRN,  a  horn,  a  homed-fly.  Ilie  true  foaa  of 
vEBPA  and  wasp  is  the  Teutonic  wakps*  fimm  wav^ 
strike,  sting.  Sphex  is  from  sphig,  the  Gfaek 
corruption  of  swig,  drive,  press,  ttangt  piaeh. 
Grillus*  gbullan,  and  cricket,  are  horn  quo  ani 
cbag,  cry,  tound :  grux,  for  onoL,  m 
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or  make  a  noise  like  a  pig ;  also  cry  or  chirp  obbue- 
ly.  Cicada  and  cigal  are  from  cig^  cry,  or  adl, 
in  Teutonic.  A  name  for  stinging  insects  is  gle^ 
or  GLEiTHAiRE,  either  from  glao,  make  a  noise;  or 
GLAG,  strike.  In  Saxon  these  are  termed  oad-flig 
and  BRiosA,  from  gad,  gagd,  a  sharp  weapon; 
and  BRIG,  stab,  stimulate,  sting.  Cuilao,  in  Cel- 
tic, and  cuLEx,  in  Latin,  signify  a  fly^  from  cul, 
which  in  Teutonic  is  hweol,  wheel  around  in  the 
air  or  elsewhere.  All  jumping  insects  were  called 
by  our  remote  ancestors  hoppa  and  loppe,  or  x.0* 
pusT,  from  HOP  and  lop,  jump.  The  Latin  tenn 
LocusTA  is  in  Saxon  lopusta,  and  the  appellation 
of  LOPUSTER,  or  lobster,  has  been  also  given  to  tbe 
crab-fish,  or  locusta  marina. 

Note  5  A.  p.  137. 
The  names  cu,  gau,  denote  the  cattle  species 
among  the  Teutonic  and  Indian  tribes.  The  Celts» 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Slavic  hordes,  preferred  bogs^ 
Bocs,  and  bochs,  which  was  extended  by  them  to 
deer  and  wild  goats.  Bucca  means  a  springing 
wild  animal  of  the  goat  or  deer  species.  Bos  or 
Boos,  the  contraction  of  bogs  and  bous  or  bofs, 
signifies  either  the  male  or  female.  The  Slavi  call 
a  bull  BEiKA,  and  a  cow  corova  :  the  Celts  use  Bo^ 
a  cow,  and  buachail,  pertaining  to  cows.  They 
also  have  mart,  a  cow,  and  marc,  a  horse,  both 
from  MAR,  bi'ecd  :   Mara,  masculine,  and  marbi, 
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jenunhiet  ngnifled  in  old  Teutonic  a  he-breeder 
and  a  she,  of  the  hoAe  or  Dolt  species.  The  name 
ADBs,  a  bull,  baa  no  reference  to  what  is  now  call- 
ed an  ox.  Steob,  and  steoric  its  diminutiTC,  al- 
lude to  the  strengtb  of  the  beast ;  as  does  tarb  qr 
TAURUS,  from  TAHB,  or  TRAB,  Stiff,  Stern,  strong. 
Hie  name  of  bellow,  given  to  the  bull's  cry,  is  from 
BAG,  OT  BUG,  force  out  sound,  sound  loud  ;  which 
is  not  limited  to  the  Doise  made  by  him,  but  abo 
^^ied  to  the  noise  made  by  bees,  dt^s,  deer,  and 
the  like.  Bag,  or  bay,  is  to  bark  like  a  dog,  whence 
BAGER,  or  BAiR,  to  cry,  used  in  old  Scotch ;  and 
BAGSRic,  or  BRORc,  to  make  little,  or  interrqptod 
bajring.  Bagel,  or  bell,  is  to  cty  like  a  hart,  he.  % 
and  the  Teutonic  bagelig,  belo,  or  B01.O,  to 
make  such  noise,  produced  bellow.  Btha,  or  bao- 
MA,  is  a  trumpet  -,  and  bthan  is  ttf  boom.  The 
Greek  bombos  means  the  deep  noise  of  bees,  hol- 
low metallic  bodies,  and  trumpets. 

The  Celtic  luan  and  Teutonic  lahba  are  both 
firom  lag,  lay,  produce,  bring,  a  verb  applied  to  dis 
human  species,  as  may  be  particulariy  discovered  ni 
LEACHT,  a  family,  a  race;  luchd,  people,  tlMt'il^ 
one's  clan  or  family  -,  in  Teutonic  liuda  and  lbod. 
From  LAG  came  laon,  or  lan,  which  was  ie.eon» 
pounded  into  lamba,  "  brought  Ibitb."  HwVk 
rigbthic  always  used  lahba  for  sheep,  as  Matth.  iz»  ■ 
36,  lamba  ni  habandona  hairdeia,  **  dMp  MM  hlfh 
ing  a  shepherd.*' 
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Their  mortal  enemies  the  lion, .  tiger,  ircdf,  and 
fox,  were  named  as  below :  ligand,  liATAHD, 
LEON,  LION,  LEAw,  the  lying  couching  animd.  Ti- 
GRiDS,  the  sharp^springing  or  rapid  animal,  team 
TIG,  and  its  derivative  tig-ra,  be  sharp,  rapid,  cat- 
ting. Tig  and  tij  are  common  names  for  imy  sharp 
penetrating  dart.  Wulfs,  vulpes,  are  from  wilb, 
or  wulb,  pluck,  tear,  devour,  qualities  of  the  wolf 
and  fox.  Lupus  and  lucos  come  from  Locc,  lug^ 
pluck,  tear  away.  The  name  fox  is  from  fabcs,  a 
deceiver,  a  cunning  animal :  foxina,  or  vixen,  is  a 
she  fox.  The  Celtic  seanach,  or  seannach,  is 
crafty,  cunning,  wily ;  froms  ean,  an  old  man,  whose 
natui*al  qualities  are  such,  from  his  long  experience. 
Vide  Shaw's  Gael.  Diet,  vocibus  laudat«  Tod  is 
from  TOD,  a  bush. 

The  wild  boar  was  called  swig,  swigens,  bus,  and 
II  us,  from  swig,  move  impetuously.  The  Cdtic 
Muc  is  from  mag,  force,  dig.  The  term  swina  be- 
came the  name  of  the  species,  llie  appellaticms 
BAEu,  BAR,  FAER,  csmo  from  BAR,  a  bristl^  or 
strong  hair  born  on  the  back.  Verres  is  fimn 
faer:  faerc  and  fearh  produced  forcus,  and 
fakrcin  ferkin,  a  little  swine.  Choibos^  in 
Greek,  is  from  cyrr,  rough,  bristly.  Hog  and  pig 
refer  to  the  age:  pig  is  any  young  animal,  from 
PAG,  produce ;  but  hog  is  a. pig  or  lamb  after  it  has 
been  weaned.     Faerhian  is  to  £utow  or  pig. 
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Note  5  R  p.  1S8. 
The  names  of  the  leaden  of  our  Anglo*Suoii 
ecdraiy  were  Hengist  and  Horsa»  who  are  aaid  to 
hmve  carried  in  their  banner  the  figure  of  a  white 
horse.  Some  of  the  names  of  thia  animal  were  de> 
rived  from  its  uses,  as  oada,  or  jade,  a  travelling 
horse ;  cabalus,  b  carrying  horse ;  paerd,  a  bear- 
ing  horse,  from  bar,  or  far,  bear  or  go.  Colt  is 
from  CEAL,  breed ;  cealt,  a  thing  bred.  Ater 
is  a  work-horse,  the  derivation  is  uncertain.  Hao 
is  a  dwarf  horse,  from  nao,  diminisba  lessen ; 
whence  nanus,  and  nannos,  contractions  of  na- 
OBNs.  Any  animal  bred  of  two  species  was  caHed 
by  the  Latins  mdlus,  or  hools,  and  by  the  Ten- 
tonic  nations  mono,  ubno,  and  uonorel,  from 
Mio,  and  UENG,  mix.  The  ass  was  named  asihui, 
0N08 ;  and  in  Teutonic,  ahbel,  asilus  ;  all  from 
ACH,  grow,  the  same  word  as  bach,  aoh,  and  ax.  z 
oxN,  OHSTA,  and  oxta,  are  common  Anglo-Snon 
words  for  a  she-ass.  Adhsns,  in  Vingothic*  and 
oHSo,  in  Alamannic,  are  a  bull  or  ox.  The  word 
STOD,  from  which  rose  the  common  tenna  steed 
and  stud,  is  the  preterite  participle  of  itand,  nd 
sgniiies  any  thing  closed  up  in  a  honse  or  fold, 
to  stan4  there  for  some  particular  prnpoae.  Stod- 
hobs,  and  stod-utba,  are  a  horse  and  nare  italk 
ed,  or  kept  up  for  breeding ;  and  as  the  q^lalion 
of  STOD  was  at  length  given  to  any  mala  of  ihe 
hone  or  nolt  kind,  it  ugnifiea,  in  the  Teutonic 
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dialects,  both  a  little  horse  and  a  young  bull,  wUch 
are  in  some  places  called  stot.  Stot  is  a  young 
-bull,  and  originally  not  very  di^erent  from  stok ; 
for  sTKOR-ic  is  the  diminutive  of  steor,  a  bully 
and  stot  is  the  diminutive  of  stod,  a  stallion. 
The  Celtic  for  a  stud,  or  flock  of  breeding  hone^ 
is  GRAGii,  or  GRAiGH :  a  horse  kept  for  breeding 
is  called  siolach,  graighaire>  onn,  aileach,  fte. 
Filly  is  the  diminutive  of  foal,  and  was  once  pro- 
nounced FOLiG.  A  colt,  or  filly,  is  called  Lora 
in  Celtic*  and  loshade  in  Sclavonic. 

The  name  deor,  or  deer,  meant  originally  any 
wild  beast.  Heort,  and  cervus,  appear  to  be 
from  HEOR,  move,  turn,  run,  in  Teutonic;  and 
CER,  or  CYR,  having  the  same  sense,  and  being  the 
Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit  form  of  hweob, 
or  HEOR.  The  Greek  name,  elaphos,  is  from 
lap,  or  LOP,  run.  Our  hind  is  from  higenda, 
running ;  bucca,  is  from  bog,  run  elastically, 
spring ;  and  the  term  applies  to  the  deer  and  goat 
species.  Spring-boc,  and  stan-boc,  and  ibex, 
or  GEBOcs,  are  synonymous.  Da,  doe,  daka, 
and  DAM II,  in  Celtic,  mean  a  running  impetuous 
animal  of  the  bull  or  stag  kind,  from  dag,  run, 
rush.  Ra,  and  ro,  and  reh,  are  from  blah,  or 
rag,  rush,  run.  Fawn,  faon,  are  from  fagin,  or 
FAHEN,  a  young  animal  produced.  Stag  comes 
from  ST  A  eg,  walk,  or  move  in  a  stately  manner, 
in  Greek  steiciio.     Gabhar,  caper,  and  capra, 
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in  Celtic  and  I^Liii,  arc  generic  names  of  the  gont 
tribe,  from  oaf,  liop,  skip,  dance,  spring.  The 
Greek  aigs,  and  Teutonic  o-agts,  or  gats,  gaits, 
are  from  ao,  spring,  rush  ;  and  gag,  or  ga-ag,  run, 
move  quickly.  HiRCus  is  from  the  shaggy  hair  of 
the  male-goat,  a  term  allied  to  hirtus,  hiksipilu?, 
and  hirsutus  ;  for  iiaer,  In  Teutonic,  particularly 
signified  long,  shaggy,  stiff,  or  coarse  hair.  Some 
derive  hircus  from  hiiiguus,  oblique,  squint-eyed, 
looking  out  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  from  nvRC,  a 
turning  or  angle,  which  is  not  accurate.  Tuagos 
is  from  TiiitAG,  rush  upon  :  it  always  signities  a 
male.  The  Celts  named  the  kid  (in  Saxon  cid, 
a  child,  and  a  young  goat })  mang,  meann,  and 
MKANSSAcii,  all  from  magkn',  produced :  the  calf 
of  the  deer,  or  cow  species,  they  termed  laogh, 
from  lag,  fetch,  bring,  bear.  Ellos  in  Greek, 
EiLA.v  in  old  British,  and  eilid  in  Celtic,  are 
names  of  the  faun,  or  young  of  the  deer.  The 
radical  is  al,  breed.  Hoedus  is  from  ctDS,  or 
gaets  }  and  ticcek,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  kid,  (whence 
zEiGE  in  German,)  is  from  tig,  breed,  in  Greek 

TECO. 

The  wealth  of  migratory  tribes  consisted  in 
cattle ;  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  were  generically 
named  from  the  fact  of  being  bred.  FECOiUt 
among  the  Romans,  was  what  breeds,  and  pecodb 
was  a  single  animal  bred.  Pecunia  was  substance 
in  cattle.     r'AiHU,  and  feoh,  were,  in  Teutoiiie» 
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from  the  same  verb,  in  the  same  sense.  Aun,  sad, 
OD,  from  AGD,  possessed,  was  wealth  of  any  Und : 
FEOH  was  cattle,  or  money,  called  also  hobd,  8CSAT9 
GYLD,  or  OELT.  ExENOs,  m  Greek,  is  from  ctao^ 
I  get }  in  English,  getting.  Feoh,  in  a  fecial 
sense,  signified  the  wages  given  to  any  retainer  cr 
hired  soldier,  kept  in  pay,  as  the  phrase  was,  bf 
meat  and  fee.  Feod  was  what  was  given  to  mfglj 
or  serve  for  fee. 

Note  5  C.  p.  139. 
The  names  of  birds,  as  such,  are  all  from  veilttb 
signifying  to  fly;  as  volucuis,  from  voLO;  FOGEI9 
and  FLUGEL,  from  fag,  and  flag,  fly ;  pat,  fly, 
which  is  the  Greek,  Slavic,  and  Sanscrit  variety  of 
FAGT.  But  AG,  fly,  is  the  origin  of  axiixa,  and 
ALA,  a  flyer,  that  is,  a  wing ;  of  avis,  a  bird,  in 
Latin ;  and  ean,  for  egan,  in  Celtic.  Wag  it  the 
radical  of  vogla,  or  volo,  I  fly.  Pullus,  a  chick- 
en, anciently  denoted  any  young,  as  fula,  in  Vi- 
sigothic,  and  polos,  in  Greek,  a  foal,  which,  bow- 
ever  degraded  by  use,  is  nearly  the  same  word  as 
FiLius,  a  son.  Puer,  a  boy ;  pusus,  or  pusillu^ 
little  as  a  child ;  pupus,  a  child ;  and  PUPiLLUib  * 
little  child ;  puser,  a  boy,  in  Persic  ;  and  putre% 
a  son,  in  Sanscrit ;  are  all,  like  the  words  above 
mentioned,  from  fag,  or  its  classic  varietyy  pao^ 
breed,  generate.  The  old  British  adergn  is  near- 
ly related  to  ornis. 
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The  wqjrds  bill,  and  beck,  from  beg,  bend ;  and 
BNABEL,  from  SNOB,  a  sharp-pointed  snout ;  crest, 
from  craecst,  or  raec,  elevate ;  nest,  from  nedst, 
and  NID,  dwell ;  neb,  from  nedba,  a  sharp  nose ; 
claw,  from  clag,  seize;  ionga,  and  unguis,  from 
AGING,  or  ang,  sharp,  cutting ;  spur,  from  spyr, 
or  spear,  a  sharp  peak ;  rostrum,  from  iiaec,  run 
out  into  a  point ;  whence  also  hrenkos,  or  hron- 
Kos,  in  Greek,  any  sharp  snout  of  beast  or  bird ; 
show  the  origin  of  the  terms  descriptive  of  birds. 

Birds,  as  may  be  supposed,  received  their  names 
from  their  actions  and  qualities ;  so  haboc,  acci< 
FiTER,  and  CAPYS,  a  hawk,  from  iiab,  and  cap, 
catch  }  gleda,  a  glider,  a  glede,  or  kite,  which  last 
is  from  kut,  in  Latin  yuo,  expressive  of  his  cry  j 
RAEFN,  a  raven,  from  raef,  cry,  and  corvus,  in 
Latin ;  crag,  and  roc,  a  crow,  from  crak,  cry ; 
AGu,  and  PICA,  all  the  pie^tribe,  from  ao,  and  pic, 
descriptive  of  pointed  beaks  for  picking ;  geap,  and 
GUPS,  a  vulture,  from  geap,  crooked  in  the  neb : 
vuLTUR  is  probably  from  vultus,  the  broad  bald 
appearance  of  the  head  giving  occasion  to  the  nam^ 
but  this  is  not  certain.  Gans,  ans,  gus,  and  Qos, 
all  from  ganots,  a  swimmer;  the  verb  is  nag^ 
move  on  water,  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  origin  of  nso, 
and  NATO,  in  Latin,  nots,  a  ship,  in  Visigothic, 
sNAMii,  swim,  in  Celtic,  and  of  many  derivatiTee. 
The  Indian  name  of  a  goose  is  hans,  and  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  name  includes  the  whole  tpe- 
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cies,  male  and  female.  The  word  ganer,  or  gan- 
der, is  not  so  ancient  as  gans.  The  Celtic  variety 
of  GANs  is  GEABH,  the  Cymraig  is  gwydd,  and 
the  Greek  is  chen.  The  original  name,  gannet, 
is  still  used.  The  duck  tribe  are  called  from  duck- 
ing. The  ancient  name  is  anats,  the  same  as  ga- 
NOTSi  a  swimmer.  Lach,  or  lag,  is  probably  from 
their  sound ;  and  the  Greek  nessa  is  from  neessa, 
a  she-swimmer.  The  comnion  cock  was  called  by 
the  Germans  and  Goths  hana,  which  is  now  only 
retained  with  us  in  the  feminine  hen :  the  name  is 
from  HAN,  cry,  sing,  sound :  cocc  is  from  the  sound 
of  his  voice ;  the  Greek  alector  is  he  who  rouses 
men  from  their  beds ;  and  the  Latin  gallus,  and 
Gaulish  ceiliog  or  caolach,  are  of  uncertain  signi- 
fication ;  for  caol  or  ceil  may  have  signified  sono- 
rous as  well  as  narrow  in  the  early  ages.  Many  of 
the  pic  tribe,  remarkable  for  their  loquacity,  were 
called  by  the  Teutones  fina,  from  fig,  move  the 
body  or  voice :  little  birds,  of  the  singing  or  warbling 
class,  were  termed  finc,  finch,  a  diminutive  of 
fina.  The  lark  was  called  laferic,  alauda,  or 
ALAFDA,  from  LiF  and  lev,  lift  or  soar :  in  British 
he  is  called  uchedydd,  from  UCH,  high.  The 
name  merula,  for  the  blackbird,  is  from  mer,  speak 
by  rolling  the  voice.  The  name  nightingale  is  from 
NTHT,  the  night,  and  gal,  sing. 

END  OF  volume  FIRST. 
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